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PREFACE 

If  this  book  had  been  written  many  years  ago  it  would  have 
contained  more  pages  about  needlework  and  fewer  about 
out-of-door  exercises.  Each  year,  however,  shows  how 
fallacious  are  those  no  more  than  conventional  notions 
concerning  the  limitations  of  women,  for  men  are  being 
eclipsed  from  time  to  time,  not  only  in  the  examination 
room,  but  even  in  the  field,  upon  what  they  had  considered 
hitherto  to  be  their  very  own  ground.  How  gracefully  and 
well  does  a  woman  ride  a  bicycle  usually ;  how  hump- 
backed and  ungainly  do  most  men  appear  upon  the  same 
machine  I  Moreover,  girls  do  not  throw  away  the  good 
they  have  won  upon  the  hockey  field,  and  in.the  swimming 
bath,  by  imbibing  whiskey  and  other  absurd  concoctions, 
by  sucking  ceaselessly  upon  a  filthy  tobacco  pipe,  nor  by 
crowding  into  hot  billiard  rooms  and  bar  parlours.  Thus 
it  is  easy  to  see  even  now  as  we  walk  along  the  streets  how 
girls  and  women  are  surpassing  boys  and  men  in  carriage, 
health  and  intellect. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  this  book  to  exhaust  all  the 
subjects  that  have  been  mentioned,  but  intelligent  girls, 
having  selected  their  hobbies,  will  find  means  to  pursue  them 
beyond  the  limit  which  space  has  imposed  upon  us  in  these 
pages. 
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CHAPTER  I 
HOCKEY 

Like  many  other  games,  hockey  may  be  an  expensive 
pastmie.  or  it  may  be  played  with  very  little  spending  of 
money.    When  the  game  was  pursued  on  the  public  highway 
with  a  stick  cut  from  a  hedge  or  thicket,  and  with  a  half- 
penny wooden  ball,  quite  as  much  fun  and  exercise  were 
obtained  as  now  when  a  girl's  outlay  for  her  firet  season 
of  hockey  playing  may  reach  £10  or  even  more.    Generally 
this  sum  is  made  up  of  jersey,  stick,  uniform,  strong  boots, 
pads,  bag,  railway  fares,  club  subscription  and  such  things. 
In  some  clubs  much  of  the  expenditure  is  snobbish  and 
Mtentatious.    Girls  who  club  together  for  the  exercise 
alone  and  with  no  desire  to  "  show  off  "  wiU  be  able  to 
keep  expenses  down. 

Tie  price  of  a  stick  may  be  14s.  or  15s..  but  a  reaUy 
good  one  may  be  bought  for  about  los.  Very  cheap  ones 
are  not  likely  to  last  long.  Look  out  for  a  stick  with  a  wide 
gram,  and  see  that  the  grain  curves  with  the  curve  of  the 
stick.  Behind  the  part  which  will  come  into  contact  with 
the  baU  the  stick  should  be  fortified  with  a  little  extra 
weight.  The  splice  should  be  a  very  close  fit.  and  a  stick 
imperfect  here  should  be  rejected.  Be  sure  that  the  handle 
M  phant.  Most  players  find  it  desirable  to  have  a  rubber 
ring  upon  their  sticks  to  prevent  the  sticks  of  others  sliding 
up  the  handle  to  rap  their  knuckles;  and  because  the 
strmg  with  which  the  handle  of  the  stick  is  wrapped 
becomes  sticky  in  wet  weather  a  cover  of  wash-leather  or 
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other  material  is  f artened  over  it.  The  length  and  weight 
of  the  stick  are  matters  which  each  player  decides  for 
herself.  If  she  can  toy  borrowed  sticks  before  she  buys 
one  of  her  own,  so  mudi  the  better. 

The  ruks  for  the  game  of  hockey  we  reprodttce  by  kind 
permission  of  the  International  Hockey  Board,  whose 
Honorary  Secretary  is  F.  W.  Orr,  Esq..  13.  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.C.  We  have  embodied  additions  which  make 
the  rules  apply  to  girls  and  women. 

X.  Tbams.— A  game  of  hockey  shall  be  played  by  two 
teams  of  eleven  players.  The  correct  constitution  of  a 
team  is  five  forwards,  three  half-backs,  two  backs,  and  a 
goal-keeper,  but  this  formation  shall  not  be  compulsory. 
The  duration  of  the  game  shall  be  seventy  minutes  (unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  respective  captains),  half-time 
being  called  after  thirty-five  minutes'  play,  when  the  teams 
shall  change  ends. 

2.  Captains.— The  captains  shall  (i)  toss  for  choice  of 
ends ;  (2)  act  as  umpires,  if  there  be  no  umpires,  or  delegate 
the  duties  of  umpires  to  one  member  of  their  respective 
teams,  and  (3)  indicate  the  goal-keepers  for  their  respective 
teams  before  starting  play,  and  after  any  change  of  goal- 
keeper. 

3.  Ground.— The  groi'.nd  shall  be  rectangular,  100  yds. 
long  and  not  more  than  60  yds.  nor  less  than  55  yds.  wide. 
The  ground  shall  be  marked  with  white  lines  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  on  page  3  ;  the  longer  boundary  lines  to  be 
called  the  side  lines,  and  the  shorter  boundary  lines  to  be 
called  the  goal  lines.  A  flag-post  shall  be  placed  for  the 
whole  game  at  each  comer,  and  at  the  centre  of  each  side 
line,  one  yard  outside  the  line,  and  any  other  flag  posts 
must  be  a  yard  outside  the  ground.  All  flag-posts  shall 
be  at  least  four  feet  high. 

4.  Goals.  Posts,  etc.— A  goal  shall  be  in  the  centre  of 
each  goal  line,  and  shall  consist  of  two  posts  four  yards 
apart  (inside  measurement),  joined  together  by  a  horizontal 
cross-bar  7  ft  from  the  ground.  The  goal  posts  shall  not 
extend  upward  beyond  the  cross-bar,  nor  the  cross-bar 
sideways  beyond  the  goal  posts.  The  posts  shall  be  two 
inches  broad  and  not  more  than  three  inches  in  depth. 
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and  the  croM-ban  ihall  have  rectangular  edget.  Net* 
dull  be  attached  to  the  posts,  croaa-ban,  and  to  the  ground 
bdhind  the  goals. 

5.  Striking  Circle.— In  front  of  each  goal  th^  be 
drawn  a  white  line  4  yds.  long,  parallel  to,  and  15  yds. 
from,  the  goal  line.  This  line  shall  be  continued  each  way 
to  meet  the  goal  line  by  quarter  circles  having  the  goal 
posts  as  centres.  The  space  enclosed  by  these  lines  and 
the  goal  lines,  including  the  lines  themselves,  shall  be  called 
the  striking  circle. 

6.  Ball.— The  ball  shall  be  a  leather  cricket  ball  painted 
white  or  made  of  white  leather.  i**»M%.— Umpires  shaU 
forbid  the  use  of  any  other  ball. 

7.  Sticks.— A  stick  shall  have  a  flat  face  on  its  left- 
hand  side  only.  The  head  of  a  stick  {i.e.,  the  part  below 
the  top  of  the  splice)  shall  not  be  edged  with,  or  have 
insets  or  fittings  of  hard  wood  or  of  any  other  substance, 
nor  shall  there  be  any  sharp  edges  or  dangerous  splinters. 
Each  stick  must  be  of  such  size  that  it  can  bu  passed  through 
a  2  in.  ring.  An  indiarubber  ring,  4  in.  in  external  diameter 
when  on  the  stick  may  be  used,  but  everything  included, 
the  total  weight  must  not  exceed  28  ozs.  fhe  extremity 
of  the  stick  must  not  be  cut  ?  _  -re  or  pointed,  but  must 
have  rounded  edges.  Penalty. — Umpires  shall  prohibit 
play  with  a  stick  which  does  not  comply  with  this  rule. 

Note. — Surgical  binding  on  the  head  of  the  stick  is  allowed 
subject  to  its  not  preventing  the  head  passing  through  a  2-in.  ring. 

8.  Boots,  etc. — ^No  player  shall  wear  any  dangerous 
nmterial  such  as  spikes  or  nails.  To  adapt  this  rule  for 
girls,  it  is  enacted  that  no  player  shall  wear  hat-pins  nor 
sailor  nor  other  hard-brimmed  hats.  The  skirt  shall  be 
at  least  six  inches  from  the  ground  all  round. 

9.  Bully-off.— The  game  shall  be  started  by  one  player 
of  earh  team  together  bullying  the  ball  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground  (and  after  each  goal  and  half  time).  To  bully 
the  ball  each  player  shall  strike  the  ground  on  her  own  side 
of  the  ball,  and  her  opponent's  stick  over  the  ball  three 
times  alternately ;  after  which  one  of  these  two  players 
must  strike  the  ball  before  it  is  in  general  play.  In  all 
cases  of  bullying,  the  two  players 'who  are  bullying  shall 
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stand  iqtiarely  facing  the  side  lines.  Every  other  pUycr 
•hall  oe  nearer  to  her  own  goal  line  than  the  ball  is  (except 
in  tiie  case  of  a  penalty  buUy).  Penalty.^For  any  breadi 
of  this  rule  the  "  bully  "  shaU  be  taken  again. 

10.  Goal.— A  goal  is  scored  when  the  whole  ball  has 
passed  entirely  over  the  goal  line  under  the  bar,  the  baU 
whilst  within  the  striking  circle  having  been  hit  by  or 
glanced  off  the  stick  of  an  attacker.  Should  the  goal  posts 
or  bar  become  displaced,  and  the  baU  pass  at  a  point 
which,  m  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  is  between  where  the 
posts  or  below  where  the  bar  shouU  have  been  she  shall 
give  a  goal. 

XI.  Off-side.— When  a  player  hits  or  rolls  in  the  ball 
any  other  player  of  the  same  team  who  is  nearer  her  oppo- 
noit  s  goal  line  than  the  striker  or  roUer-in  at  the  momSt 
when  the  ball  ts  htt  or  rolled  in  is  off-side,  unless  there  be  at 
iMSt  three  of  her  opponents  nearer  to  their  own  goal  line 
than  she  is.  She  may  not  play  the  ball  nor  in  any  way 
mterfwe  with  any  other  player  until  the  ball  has  been 
touched  or  hit  by  one  of  her  opponents.  No  player,  how- 
VX'  ^  *>«,  off-side  in  her  own  half  of  the  ground,  nor 
If  the  baU  was  last  touched  or  Lit  by  one  of  her  opponents,  or 
by  one  of  her  own  team,  who,  at  the  time  of  hitting,  is 
nearer  her  opponents'  goal  line  than  herself.  Penalty.— 
Inside  or  outside  the  circles.  For  any  breach  the  penalty 
«»haU  be  a  free  hit  by  one  of  the  opposing  tram  on  the  spot 
where  the  breach  occurred. 

12.  General  Details— The  ball  may  be  caught  (but 
must  be  immediately  released  to  fall  perpendicularly  to  the 
ground)  or  stopped,  but  may  not  be  picked  up,  carried, 
kicked,  throvv-n,  or  knocked  on  or  back,  except  with  the 
stick.  No  player  shall  rjain  an  advantage  by  the  use  of  any 
part  of  her  person  or  apparel  except  such  as  may  accrue 
fr  .m  stoppmg  the  ball ;  the  foot,  if  used  for  that  purpose, 
shaJl  be  taken  away  immediately.  There  shall  be  no  play 
with  the  rounded  back  of  the  stick,  no  charging,  kickmg. 
Roving,  shimimg,  tripping,  personal  handling,  or  hooking. 
Hooking  sticks  is  allowed  only  when  the  stick  hooked  is 
withm  stnkmg  distance  of  the  ball  There  shall  be  no 
striking  at  sticks.    A  player  may  not  obstruct  by  running 
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in  between  her  opponent,  and  the  ball,  nor  cross  her 
opponent's  left,  unless  she  touches  the  ball  before  her 
opponent's  person  or  stick,  nor  may  she  in  any  way  inter- 
pose herself  as  an  obstruction. 

The  goal-keeper  is  allowed  to  kick  the  ball  only  in  her 
own  striking  circle,  but  in  the  event  of  her  taking  part  in 
a  poialty  bully  this  privilege  shall  not  be  allowed  her.  A 
ball  toudiing  an  umpire  or  post  is  in  play  unless  it  goes 
off  the  ground.  No  player  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  game  unless  her  stick  is  in  her  hand.  Penalties. — (i) 
Outside  the  circles.  For  any  breach  the  penalty  shall  be 
a  free  hit  for  one  of  the  opposing  team  on  the  spot  where 
the  breach  occurred.  (2)  Inside  the  circles,  (a)  For  any 
breach  by  the  attacking  team  the  penalty  shall  be  a  free 
hit  for  the  defending  team ;  (6)  For  any  breach  by  the 
defending  team  the  penalty  shall  be  a  "  penalty  comer  " 
or  a  "  penalty  bully  "  on  the  spot  where  the  breach  occurred. 
A  penalty  bully  should  only  be  given  for  a  wilful  breach  of 
a  rule  or  when  a  goal  would  most  probably  have  been 
scored  but  for  the  occurrence  of  the  breach  of  the  rule. 
(3)  Inside  or  outside  the  circles.  In  the  event  of  two 
players  being  simultaneously  at  fault  the  umpire  shall  give 
a  bully  at  the  spot  where  the  breach  of  rule  occurred. 

13.  "  Sticks." — ^When  a  player  strikes  at  the  ball,  no 
part  of  her  stick  must  in  any  event  rise  above  her  shoulders 
at  either  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  stroke.  Penalty. — 
Inside  or  outside  the  circles.  In  the  event  of  two  players 
being  simultaneously  at  fault,  the  umpire  shall  give  a  bully 
at  the  spot  where  the  breach  of  rule  occurred. 

14.  "  Undercutting." — No  player  shall  intentionally 

undercut  the  ball. 

Note. — This  rule  is  not  intended  to  penalise  the  "  scoop"  stroke 
which  raises  the  ball  nor  the  hitting  of  the  ball  when  in  the  air 
except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  15. 

Penalties. — 13  and  14.  (i)  Outside  the  circles.  For  any 
breach  the  penalty  shall  be  a  free  hit  for  one  of  the  opposing 
team  on  the  spot  where  the  breach  occurred.  (2)  Inside 
t'ie  circles,  (a)  For  any  breach  by  the  attacking  team  the 
penalty  shall  be  a  iree  hit  for  the  defending  team.  (&)  For 
any  breach  by  the  defending  team  the  poxalty  shall  be  a 
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"  penalty  comer  "  or  a  "  penalty  bully  "  (except  in  the 
case  of  "  sticks  "  when  a  "  penalty  corner  "  only  shall  be 
allowed).  A  "  penalty  bully  "  should  only  be  given  for  a 
wilful  breach  of  a  rule,  or  when  a  goal  would  most  probably 
have  been  scored  but  for  the  occurrence  of  the  breach  of 
the  rule. 

15.  Free  Hit.— On  the  occasion  of  a  free  hit,  no  other 
player  than  the  striker  shall  be  within  5  yds.  of  the  spot 
where  such  hit  is  made.  Should,  however,  the  umpire  con- 
sider that  a  player  is  standing  within  5  yds.  to  gain  time, 
she  shall  not  stop  the  game.  After  taking  such  hit  the 
striker  shall  not  participate  in  the  game  until  the  ball  has 
been  touched  or  hit  by  another  player.  She  must  fairly  hit 
the  ball,  "  scooping  up  "  not  being  allowed.  If  the  striker 
hit  at  but  miss  the  ball,  the  stroke  shall  be  taken  again  by 

her,  provided  that  she  has  not  given  "  sticks."    Penalties. 

If  any  player,  other  than  the  striker,  be  within  5  yds.  of  the 
ball  at  the  time  of  a  free  hit,  the  umpire  shall  order  the  hit 
to  be  taken  again,  except  as  specially  provided  for  in  this 
rule. 

If  the  striker,  after  taking  such  hit,  participates  in  the 
game  again  before  the  ball  has  been  touched  or  hit  by 
another  player  (i)  Inside  the  circles,  the  umpire  shall  give 
a  "  penalty  comer."  (2)  Outside  the  circles.  The  umpire 
shall  give  a  free  hit  to  one  of  the  opposite  team  to  the 
offender.  If  the  ball  is  "  scooped  up  "  (i)  Outside  the 
circles.  The  umpire  shall  give  a  free  hit  to  one  of  the 
opposite  team  to  the  offender.  (2)  Inside  the  cireles. 
The  umpire  shall  give  a  "  penalty  comer." 

16.  Penalty  Bully.— A  penalty  bully  shall  be  played 
by  the  offender,  and  by  any  player  selected  by  the  other 
team  on  the  spot  where  the  breach  occurred.  All  other 
players  shall  be  beyond  the  nearer  25  yds.  line  in  the  field 
of  play,  and  shall  not  cross  such  25  yds.  line,  or  take  any 
further  part  in  the  game  until  the  penalty  bully  is  com- 
pleted. If  during  the  progress  of  a  penalty  bully  the  ball 
goes  over  any  part  of  the  goalline  other  than  that  between 
the  goal  posts  off  the  stick  or  person  of  the  offender,  the 
penalty  bully  shall  be  taken  again.  If  the  ball  goes  over 
tue  goal  line  between  the  goal  posts  off  the  stick  or  person  of 
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the  offender,  a  penalty  goal  shall  be  awarded  to  the  attack- 
ing team.  In  all  other  cases,  as  soon  as  the  ball  has  passed 
wholly  over  the  goal  line  (not  between  the  goal  posts),  or 
outside  the  striking  circle,  the  game  shall  be  restarted  by 
\  bully  on  the  centre  of  the  nearer  25  yds.  line.  Penalties. 
—(a)  Breach  of  any  rule  by  the  offender  (except  Rule 
0).  The  attacking  team  shaU  be  awarded  a  penalty  goal, 
which  shaU  be  of  the  same  value  as  an  ordinary  goal. 
(b)  Breach  of  any  rule  by  the  player  selected  by  the 
attacking  team  (except  Rule  9).  The  defending  team 
shall  be  allowed  a  free  hit.  (c)  Simultaneous  breach 
of  any  rule  by  both  players.    The  bully  shall  be  taken 

again. 

17.  Roll  in.— When  a  baU  passes  wholly  over  the  side 
line,  it  shall  be  rolled  in  alo:i,'»  the  ground  (and  not  bounced) 
into  play  by  hand  from  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  side 
line  in  any  direction  by  one  of  the  team  opposite  to  that 
of  the  player  who  last  touched  it.    Players  may  cross  the 
5  yds.  line  immediately  the  ball  leaves  the  hand  of  the 
roller-in.    The  baU  may  be  rolled  in  at  once,  but  no  player 
shall  stand  (herself  or  her  stick)  within  the  5  yds.  line ; 
should,  however,  the  umpire  consider  that  a  player  is 
standing  within  the  5  yds.  line  to  gain  time,  she  shall  not 
stop  the  game.    The  roller-in  must  have  both  feet  and 
stick  behind  the  side  line  and  may  only  play  the  ball  again 
after  another  player.    Penalties.— {a)  Breach  of  the  rule  by 
the  player  who  rolls  in.    The  roll-in  shall  be  taken  by  a 
player  of  the  other  team.    (6)  Breach  of  the  rule  by  any 
other  player.    The  roU-in  shaU  be  taken  again,  except  as 
specially  provided  for  in  this  rule. 

18.  Behind.— («)  If  the  ball  is  sent  behind  the  goal  Hne 
by  a  player  of  the  attacking  team,  or  glance  off  the  stick  or 
person  of,  or  be  unintentionally,  in  the  umpire's  opinion, 
sent  behind  the  goal  line  by  one  of  the  defending  team  who 
is  farther  away  from  her  own  goal  line  than  th^  25  yds. 
line,  it  shall  be  brought  out  25  yds.  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  goal  line  from  the  point  where  it  crossed  the 
line  and  there  "  buUied." 

(6)  If  the  ball  glances  off,  or  is,  in  the  umpire's  opinion, 
unintentionally  sent  behind  the  goal  iUne  by  any  player  of 
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the  defending  team  behind  the  25  yds.  line,  she  (the  umpire) 
shall  give  a  comer  to  the  attacking  team. 

(c)  If,  however,  the  ball  is  intentionally,  in  the  umpire's 
opuiion,  sent  behind  the  goal  line  by  any  player  of  the 
defending  team,  the  umpire  shall  give  a  penalty  comer  to 
the  attacking  team. 

19.  Corner.— A  player  of  the  attacking  team  shall  have 
a  hit  from  a  point  on  the  side  or  goal  line  within  3  yds.  of 
the  nearest  comer  flag,  and  at  the  moment  of  sudi  hit  all 
the  defending  team  (their  sticks  and  feet)  must  be  behind 
their  own  goal  line,  and  all  the  attacking  team  must  be 
outside  the  circle  in  the  field  of  play. 

Provided  that  no  player  shall  stand  within  5  yds.  of  a 
striker  when  a  comer  hit  is  taken,  and  that  no  goal  can  be 
scored  from  a  comer  hit  by  the  attacking  team  \mless  the 
ba^  has  been  stopped  motionless  on  the  ground  by  one  of 
the  attacking  team,  or  has  touched  the  person  or  stick  of 
one  of  the  defending  team  before  the  last  stroke  of  the 
attacking  team.  A  player  takin-,  a  comer  hit  cannot 
participate  in  the  game  again  until  the  ball  has  been  played 
by  another  player.  On  taking  a  comer  hit,  if  the  striker 
miss  the  ball  she  shall  take  the  hit  again,  provided  she  does 
not  contravene  Rule  13.  Penalties.— li  the  striker  after 
taking  such  hit  participates  in  the  game  again  before  the 
ball  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  another  player,  the  umpire 
shall  give  a  free  hit  to  one  of  the  opposite  team  to  the 
offender.  If  the  player  to  whom  the  comer  is  hit  out, 
without  attempting  to  stop  the  ball,  takes  a  fiying  hit  at 
goal,  the  umpire  shall  award  a  free  hit  to  the  defending 
team. 

20.  Penalty  Corner.— A  player  of  the  attacking  team 
shall  have  a  hit  from  any  point  on  the  goal  Une  she  may 
choose,  and  at  the  moment  of  such  hit  all  the  defending 
team  (their  sticks  and  feet)  must  be  behind  their  own  goal 
line,  also  all  the  attacking  team  must  be  outside  the 
striking  circle  in  the  field  of  play. 

Provided  that  no  player  shall  stand  within  5  yds.  of  the 
striker  when  a  penalty  comer  hit  is  taken,  and  that  no 

penalty  comer  hit  shall  be  taken  at  a  less  distance  than 

10  yds.  from  the  nearest  goal  post,  and  that  no  goal  can 
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be  scored  from  a  corner  hit  by  the  attacking  team  unless 
the  ball  has  been  stopped  motionless  on  the  ground  by  one 
of  the  attacking  team,  or  has  touched  the  person  or  stick 
of  one  of  the  defending  team  before  the  last  stroke  of  the 
attacking  team.  A  player  hitting  a  penalty  comer  hit 
cannot  participate  in  the  game  again  until  the  baU  has  been 
played  by  another  player.  On  taking  a  penalty  comer  hit,  if 
the  striker  miss  the  ball  she  shall  take  the  hit  again,  provided 
she  does  not  contravene  Rule  13.  Penalties. — ^If  the  striker 
after  taking  such  bit  participates  in  the  game  again  be:or«j 
the  ball  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  another  player  the 
umpire  shall  give  a  free  hit  to  one  of  the  opposite  team  to 
the  offender.  If  the  player  to  whom  the  comer  is  hit  out, 
without  attempting  to  stop  the  ball,  takes  a  flying  hit  at 
goal,  the  umpire  shall  award  a  free  hit  to  the  defending  team. 

21.  Umpires. — Each  umpire  shall  take  half  the  ground 
for  the  whole  game  without  changing  ends.  She  shall 
also  take  one  side  line  and  give  decisions  as  to  the  roll-in 
(but  not  the  comer  hit)  in  both  halves  of  the  ground.  The 
umpire  shall  allow  (the  elements  permitting)  the  full  or 
agreed  time,  neither  more  nor  less,  deducting  all  wastage, 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  game.  In  the  event  of  a  penalty 
bully  falling  to  be  taken  on  the  call  of  half  time  or  time, 
an  umpire  shall  allow  extra  time  until  either  a  goal  has 
been  scored,  or  the  penalty  bully  has  been  completed. 
Until  a  decision  is  given  the  ball  is  in  play.  If  there  be 
only  one  umpire  there  should  be  two  lineswomen  to  give 
decisions  as  to  the  ball  passing  over  the  side  lines,  and  as  to 
where  and  by  which  team  the  ball  shall  be  rolled  in. 

Umpires  and  lineswomen  are  debarred  from  coaching 
during  a  game. 

The  umpire  shall  refrain  from  putting  the  provision  of 
any  rule  into  effect  in  cases  where  she  is  satisfied  that  by  en- 
forcing it  she  would  be  giving  an  advantage  to  the  offending 
team.  The  umpires  shall  give  all  decisions  without  waiting 
for  an  appeal. 

22.  Rough  Play  and  Misconduct. — ^For  rough  play  or 
misconduct  the  umpire  shall  have  a  discretionary  power 

to  warn  the   offending  player,  or  to  suspend  her  from 
further  participation  in  the  game. 
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23.  Accidents. — ^When'a  player  is  temporarily  incapaci- 
tated, the  umpire  shall  suspend  tlie  game.  When  it  is 
resumed  the  bsdl  shall  be  bullied  ofi  on  a  spot  to  be  chosen 
by  the  umpire  in  whose  half  of  the  ground  the  player  was 
hurt. 

The  half-time  interval  does  not  usually  last  longer  than 
five  minutes.  Generally  four  clean  balls  will  serve  for  t. 
match,  thou^  in  very  dirty  weather  as  many  as  eight 
have  been  needed.  More  difficult  to  understand  than  most 
school  lessons  is  Rule  11,  but  on  the  field  this  regulation 
will  be  mastered  gradually. 

Remember  always  that  the  stick  must  not  be  raised  above 
the  shoulder  either  before  or  after  the  stroke,  and  the  ball 
must  not  be  so  struck  that  it  rises  from  the  ground.  The 
stick  should  be  held  firmly  with  both  hands  near  together, 
the  left  hand  above  the  right,  and  about  six  inches  from  the 
end  of  the  handle.  The  arms  should  be  somewhat  stiff 
and  the  elbows  unbent.  The  stick  is  brought  round  slowly, 
the  player's  eye  being  fixed  on  the  ball,  not  on  the  course  in 
which  she  intends  to  send  it.  When  the  ball  is  hit,  the 
face  of  the  stick  should  be  at  right  angles  to  that  course  and 
to  the  groimd.  After  the  hit  has  been  made,  the  stick 
should  be  carried  through,  as  in  golf. 

Second  only  to  striking  is  the  art  of  stopping  the  strokes 
of  opponents,  and  the  player  should  practise  also  dribbling 
and  tackling.  Learn  to  combine  with  the  other  players  upon 
your  side,  for  a  team  in  which  each  player  pla5rs  for  her 
own  hand  succumbs  to  the  team  in  which  the  players  have 
organised  a  combined  attack  upon  the  goal. 


ff 
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CHAPTER   II 


LAWN  TENNIS 

The  main  prin  Jple  of  the  game  of  lawn  tennis  is  easy  to 
understand.  Across  the  lawn  is  a  net  that  separates  two 
players,  A  and  B.  With  her  racquet.  A  hits  the  ball  over 
the  net  to  B ;  and  B,  with  her  racquet,  hits  it  back  to  A. 
These  operations  go  on  until  one  of  the  players  fails  in  her 
endeavour  to  hit  the  ball  back  to  her  opponent,  and  this 
failure  constitutes  her  the  loser.  From  this  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  not  only  should  it  be  the  aim  of  a  player  to  hit 
the  ball  over  the  net.  but  she  should  do  so  in  such  a  way 
that  her  opponent  may  find  it  impossible  to  return  it  to  her. 
She  should  contrive  that  when  this  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  of  the  ball  comes  to  an  end  it  should  not  be  upon 
her  side  of  the  net  but  upon  the  side  of  her  opponent  that 
the  baU  Ues  motionless  upon  the  turf.  To  bring  these 
simple  processes  under  such  a  discipline  as  to  knit  them 
into  a  well-ordered  game  a  number  of  rules  have  been  evolved 
gradually,  and  the  pastime  has  been  relegated  to  a  carefully 
measured  court.  Lawn  tennis  is  founded  upon  tennis,  a 
much  older  pastime. 

All  authoritative  players  do  not  agree  upon  the  proper 
way  to  hold  a  racquet.  Some  there  are  who  argue  in  favour 
of  a  grip  that  makes  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  hold 
either  for  a  front  stroke  or  a  back  stroke.  Most  players 
however,  argue  that  this  particular  grip  is  constrained,  that 
the  change  is  so  quickly  ir.ade  that  the  time  it  occupies  need 
not  be  regarded,  and  that  even  if  they  do  lose  the  fraction 
of  a  second  in  changing  it  is  more  than  made  up  in  the 
greater  ease  with  which  they  are  able  to  hold  the  racquet. 
For  a  hard  stroke  the  racquet  is  held  firmly,  and  for  a 
moff   "gentle  stroke  it  is  more  lightly  held.    The  young 
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player  should  practise  the  fore-hand  grip  and  also  the 
badc-hand  grip,  and  if  she  finds  these  methods  of  holding 
her  racquet  do  not  come  natiually  to  her,  she  should  not 
despair,  for  use  and  practice  will  put  the  matter  right. 
Later  still,  she  will  be  able  to  modify  her  hold  for  the 
purpose  of  any  partictUar  stroke  she  may  desire  to  make. 

TTie  racquet,  which  should  not  weigh  more  than  13} 
ounces,  should  be  held  at  the  end,  and  not  halfway  up  the 
handle.  Increased  speed  and  freedom  of  stroke  are  gained 
by  cl.  -ving  this  rule.  The  racquet  should  be  firmly  but 
not  too  tightly  grasped.  Avoid  moving  your  arm  stifHy 
from  the  shoulder,  and  leain  to  use  the  elbow  and  wrist 
joints.  If  a  companion  will  serve  her  with  balls  as  a  crick- 
eter is  served  she  will  find  this  practice  in  hitting  very 
valuable,  and  both  fore-hand  strokes  and  back-hand  strokes 
may  be  practised  in  this  way  as  long  as  the  patience  of  the 
friend  will  last.  Similar  practice  against  a  wall  is  not  to  be 
despised,  but  the  best  practice  of  all  is  to  play  the  game  itself. 

TTxe  striker-out  should  rest  the  netted  part  of  her  racquet 
easily  upon  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  and  should  stand 
facing  the  net,  and  ready  to  run  at  once  in  any  direction. 
It  is  very  important  to  start  at  once,  and  in  the  right 
direction.  Do  not  take  long  strides,  or  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  regaining  the  balance  of  the  body.  The  knees 
should  be  bent,  the  feet  a  little  apart  and  turned  slightly 
outwards,  with  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  the 
toes  rather  than  on  the  heels.  As  soon  as  you  see  that  the 
ball  will  come  to  the  fore-hand,  the  left  foot  should  be  placed 
across  and  in  front  of  the  right.  This  will  turn  the  body 
sideways,  and  the  racquet  should  be  swung  back  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposed  power  of  the  stroke.  When  the 
stroke  is  being  made,  the  weight  of  the  body  should  be  moved 
from  the  right  foot  to  the  left,  and  the  stroke  will  be  more 
powerful  if  you  make  a  short  step  forward  with  the  left 
foot.  For  the  back-hand  stroke  the  movements  are 
reversed. 

It  is  usual  to  hit  the  ball  when  it  is  descending.  Not 
only  is  it  easier  to  hit  it  when  it  is  falling,  but  it  is  also 
easier  then  to  send  the  ball  where  you  wish.  Accomplished 
players  do  not  follow  this  rule  always,  but  the  learner  will 
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do  well  to  confine  herself  to  this  practice.  Acquire  a  vigor- 
ous stroke,  for  a  fri^tened,  nervous,  timid  way  of 
playing  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Try  to  hit  the  ball 
between  the  service  line  and  the  base  line,  for  not  only  will 
it  be  more  difficult  for  your  opponent  to  manage  it  there, 
but  even  if  she  does  strike  it  you  will  have  all  the  more  time 
to  see  it  coming.  Afterwards  you  may  modify  your  strong 
stroke  and  begin  to  practise  finesse. 

Study  the  rules  of  the  game  and  ahmys  play  very  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  because  if  you  f aJl  into  careless 
ways  when  it  does  not  matter  much,  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  them  when  you  are  pla3ang  in  a  match  and  when 
it  does  matter. 

Remember  it  is  easier  to  run  forward  than  backward ; 
therefore,  keep  far  from  the  balL  As  girls  are  not  given 
to  volleying,  it  is  advantageous  to  stand  well  back  in 
the  court,  even  outside  the  base  line. 

The  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  net  that  3rau  can  send  the 
ball  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  your  opponent,  but  this 
skimming  just  over  the  net  is  not  an  easy  feat.  When  a  ball 
comes  over  the  net  to  you,  and  falls  near  the  net,  do  not  hit 
it  as  hard  as  you  would  have  done  if  it  had  fallen  near  the 
base  line. 

In  taking  up  your  position  in  the  court  you  should  stand 
well  back  near  the  base  line,  and  you  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  keep  rather  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  of  the 
court.  In  a  double  game,  if  you  are  in  the  left  court, 
you  had  better  stand  quite  near  the  outside  line,  otherwise 
your  adversary  will  place  the  ball  to  your  left,  where  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  you  to  reach  it  in  time.  Having  made 
a  stroke  that  takes  you  away  from  your  post,  do  not  stand 
to  await  the  result,  but  go  back  again  at  once,  to  be  ready 
for  the  return,  or  you  will  find,  when  too  late,  that  the  ball 
has  out-run  you. 

When  a  ball  comes  through  the  air  towards  you,  you  may 
choose  whether  you  will  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  bounce, 
and  then  strike  it,  or  whether  you  will  strike  it  while  it  is 
still  in  the  air  and  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  In  the 
second  of  these  two  cases  the  stroke  is  called  a  volley.  There 
are  different  kinds  ot  volleys,  but  in  any  case  in  this  stroke 
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a  8tq)  forward  shotiM  be  made,  if  the  volley  is  fore-hand, 
with  the  left  foot ;  if  back-hand,  with  the  right.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  grip  of  the  racquet  by  sloping  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  more  towards  the  blade. 

One  of  the  varieties  of  volley  is  known  as  the  smaslx.  It 
is  used  generally  when  the  player  is  near  the  net,  and  she 
reaches  as  high  as  she  can,  arm  and  racquet  being  qmte 
perpendicular,  and  sometimes  she  leaps,  for  the  stroke  is 
made  when  the  ball  is  high  in  the  air.  To  half-volley  is 
to  strike  the  ball  just  as  it  is  leaving  the  ground.  The  lob 
is  a  slow  stroke,  and  to  travel  far  enough  it  must  rise  higher 
in  the  air  than  a  fast  stroke.  It  is  useful  to  pass  over  the 
head  of  the  girl  at  the  net  or  to  gain  time.  In  this  case 
the  higher  it  goes  the  better. 

Service  is  controlled  by  the  rules,  but  these  allow  much 
variety.  In  the  overhand  fast  service,  throw  the  ball  in  the 
air  '  early  opposite  the  right  shoulder  as  high  as  you  can 
reach  without  straining.  When  the  ball  has  risen  to  its 
highest  point  and  is  about  to  begin  its  downward  course,  hit 
it.  Yoiu"  difficulty  will  be  to  gain  both  speed  and  acciu^cy. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  hit  the  ball  hard,  but  to  make  it  go 
precisely  where  you  wish  is  another  matter.  Try  to  cause 
the  ball  to  drop  at  the  base  line,  going  slowly  at  first,  and 
gradually  increasing  your  speed.  Endeavour  too  to  force 
yoTU- opponent  into  using  the  back-hand  stroke,  for  generally 
she  will  be  less  competent  with  that  stroke  than  with  the  fore- 
hand stroke.  An  experienced  player  is  able,  by  a  deft  use 
of  the  racquet,  to  cause  the  ball  to  shoot  and  twist  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  return  it,  and  gradually  the 
young  player  will  be  able  to  learn  these  tricks  by  practire 
and  observation. 

Different  players  like  different  positions  from  which  to 
serve.  Some  delight  in  a  point  about  a  yard  from  the  middle 
of  the  base  line.  Others  go  nearer  the  centre  than  that,  and 
there  are  those  who  prefer  the  fore-hand  comer.  Playing 
with  the  wind,  it  is  best  to  serve  from  the  comer ;  against 
the  wind,  from  the  middle.  Advocates  of  service  from  the 
middle  argue  that  from  the  middle  there  is  a  larger  expanse 
of  the  court  mto  which  it  is  possible  to  serve,  and  therefore 
there  is  less  liability  to  go  wrong ;  and,  further,  in  the  middle 
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of  the  court  you  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  meet 
the  return  which  were  you  anyv/here  else  your  opponent 
could  place  where  you  could  not  reach  it  in  time. 

• 

LAWN  TENNIS   LAWS 

The  Single-handed  Game. — (i)  For  the  single-handed 
game,  the  court  is  27  feet  in  width,  and  78  feet  in  length. 
It  is  divided  across  the  middle  by  a  net,  the  ends  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  tops  of  two  posts,  which  stand  3  feet  outside 
the  court  on  each  side.  The  height  of  the  net  is  3  feet  6  inches 
at  the  posts,  and  3  feet  at  the  centre.  At  each  end  of  the 
court,  parallel  with  the  net,  and  at  a  distance  of  39  feet  from 
it,  are  drawn  the  Base  Lines,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
connected  by  the  Side  Lines.  Half-way  between  the  side 
lines,  and  parallel  with  them,  is  drawn  the  Half-Court  Line, 
dividing  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  net  into  two  equal 
parts  called  the  Right  and  Left  Courts.  On  each  side  of  the 
net,  at  a  distance  of  21  feet  from  it,  and  parallel  with  it,  are 
drawn  the  Service  Lines.  The  marking  of  the  part  of  the 
Half-Court  Lines  between  the  Service-Lines  and  the  Base 
Lines  may  be  omitted,  with  the  excepxion  of  a  small  portion 
at  the  centre  of  each  Base  Line,  as  indicated  in  the  plans 
appended  to  these  Laws. 

2.  The  balls  shall  not  be  less  than  2^  inches,  nor  more 
than  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  and  not  less  than  1}  otmces, 
nor  more  than  2  ounces  in  weight. 

3.  In  matches  where  umpires  are  appointed,  their 
decision  shall  be  final ;  but  where  a  referee  is  appointed, 
an  appeal  shall  lie  to  her  from  the  decisioi;  of  an  umpire 
on  a  question  of  law,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  decision 
of  the  referee  shall  be  final. 

4.  The  choice  of  sides  and  the  right  to  be  server  or 
striker  out  during  the  first  games  shall  be  decided  by  toss ; 
provided  that,  if  the  winner  of  the  toss  choose  the  right 
to  be  server  or  s/-*  •  out  the  other  player  shall  have  the 
choice  of  sides,  an  '  •.£  versa  ;  and  provided  that  the  winner 
of  the  toss  may,  if  she  prefer  it,  require  the  other  player 
to  make  the  first  choice. 

5.  The  players  shall  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  net : 
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the  player  who  first  delivers  the  ball  shall  be  called  the 
asrvtr,  the  other  the  sinksr-om. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  first  game  the  striker-out  shall 
become  server,  and  the  server  shall  become  strikerout ; 
and  so  on  alternately  in  the  subsequent  games  of  the  set. 
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no.   2.      PLAN  OF  TBNNIS  COURT. 

7.  The  server  shall  before  commencing  to  serve  stand 
with  both  feet  at  rest  on  the  ground  behind  (».«.,  further 
from  the  net  than)  the  base  line,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  imaginary  continuation  of  the  half-court  and  side 


FIG.    3.      PLAN    OF   TENNIS   COURT. 

lines,  and  thereafter  the  server  shaU  not  run,  walk,  hop,  or 
jump  before  the  service  has  been  delivered,  but  the  server 
may  raise  one  foot  from  (and,  if  desired,  replace  it  on)  the 
ground,  provided  that  both  feet  are  kept  behind  the  base 
line  until  the  service  has  been  delivered. 
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8.  The  service  dull  be  delivered  from  the  right  and 
left  courts  alternately,  beginning  from  the  ri^t  in  every 
game,  even  thou^  odds  be  given  or  owed,  and  the  ball 
served  shall  drop  within  the  service  line,  half-court  line, 
and  sideline  of  the  court,  which  is  diagonally  opposite 
to  that  from  which  it  was  served,  or  upon  any  such  line. 

9.  It  is  a  fault  if  the  server  commit  any  breach  of  Law  7, 
or  if  the  service  be  delivered  from  the  wrong  court,  or  if 
the  ball  served  drop  in  the  net  or  beyond  the  service  line, 
or  if  it  drop  out  of  court  or  in  the  wrong  court.  If  the 
server,  in  attempting  to  serve,  miss  the  ball  altogether,  it 
does  not  count  a  fault ;  but  if  the  ball  be  touched,  no  matter 
how  slightly,  by  the  racquet,  a  service  is  thereby  delivered, 
and  the  laws  governing  the  service  at  once  apply. 

10.  A  fault  may  not  be  taken. 

11.  After  a  fault,  the  server  shall  serve  again  from  the 
same  court  from  which  she  served  that  fault,  unless  it 
was  a  fault  because  served  from  the  wrong  court. 

12.  A  fault  may  not  be  claimed  after  the  next  service 
has  bten  delivered. 

13-  The  service  may  not  be  votteyei,  $.«.,  taken  before  it 
touches  the  ground,  even  though  the  ball  be  clearly  outside 
the  service  court. 

14.  The  server  shall  not  serve  until  the  s^'Ikc  -  ut  is 
ready.  If  the  latter  attempt  to  return  the  service,  but 
fail,  she  loses  the  stroke.  If,  however,  the  striker-out 
signify  that  she  is  not  ready  after  the  service  has  been 
delivered,  but  before  the  baU  touch  the  ground,  she  may  not 
claim  a  fault  because  the  ball  ultimately  drops  outside  the 
service  court. 

15.  A  ball  is  in-flay  from  the  moment  at  which  it  is 
delivered  in  service  (unless  a  fault)  until  it  has  been  volleyed 
by  the  striker-out  in  her  first  stroke,  or  has  dropped  in  the 
net  or  out  of  court,  or  has  touched  either  of  the  players  or 
anything  that  she  wears  or  carries,  except  her  racquet  in 
the  act  of  striking,  or  has  been  struck  by  either  of  the  playeis 
with  her  racquet  more  than  once  consecutively,  or  has  been 
volleyed  before  it  has  passed  over  the  net,  or  has  failed  to 
pass  over  the  net  before  its  first  bound  (except  as  provided 
in  Law  17),  or  has  touched  the  ground  twice  consecutively 
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Zt?Z^n"  *"'  *^*  "•*•  *^«^  «»e  ..cond  time  may  be 

i^lt^  "  l^J!  *^'  **"  •*^"^  *«»**  ^^  net.  provided 
h«h!^**  5*  °*?f^^.,K«>d ;  or  if  a  service  or  fault  be 
delivered  when  the  strikerHmt  is  not  ready.    In  case  a 

Jii^il*  l^""^"^  ^y  *"y  *^"^«»*  no*  ^tWn  her  control. 
toeballAaUbeconrideredalet;  but  where  a  permanat 

^Lt  *^f  J^'  ?'  *=*"»•  ^'  *•  acddent.T^S 
shaUbecounted.    The  benches  and  chairs  placed  aroundthe 
^  and  thefr  occupants,  and  the  umpire'^and  linesZn« 
Jhdl  be  consid^ed  permanent  fixtures.    If.  however,  a 
«Tn?».^  i    "^^  *  permanent  fixture  of  tbe  court  (other 
tiian  the  net  or  posts)  before  it  touches  theground.  the  point 

hJ^  '  ♦i*'*f  '*  ^  *^"*«^  ^^  «««nd.  the  i^int  Aall 

for  nothing,  and  ♦he  server  shaU  serve  again.  A  let  does 
not  annul  a  previous  fault.  a  i«  aoes 

DOS?'  ^J^nlf^/*!"™"^''^  "  *  ^*"  *«"<=^  *»»«  net  or 
ffrAn'^  /M  T*^*u*  P^^  °^«"  «th«r  and  drops  into 
the  court ;   (A)  If  a  ball,  served  or  returned,  drop  i^o  the 

play  the  ball,  provided  that  neither  she  nor  any  part  of  her 
clothes  or  racquet  touch  the  net.  and  that  the  stroke  be 

Z7Z'"^  'J?  "  t  Y  ^  ^^*""^«i  outSie  thf^t 
ti^Sh  ^?  ^^u"^  *^'  ^'^^  °^  *^«  *°P  o'  the  net.  ^ 
though  It  touch  the  post,  provided  that  it  drop  into  the 

Jhl  n^\^  '"^r"^  *^'  ^^^'  P'-^^d^i  the  ball  pass  over 
tte  net  before  bemg  played  and  be  properly  returned 

wLri^J^^""  T^^-  ^  ''*"'^^«  ^  hall,  served  or  in  olay! 
which  strikes  a  baU  lying  in  the  court.  ^ 

J^'rJ^^rZ^'  "?""  ^  '*'"°''^  "  ^^  striker-out  voUey  the 
ser^jce.  or  fail  to  return  the  service  or  the  ball  in-play  fexceDt 

^r^^nl-  ^°P  °"t«'de  any  of  the  lines  which  bound  h« 

by  Uw  20.  '  "'  °'^''^'^='  ^"^  ^  ^*^°^^'  a«  provided 

19.  The  striker-out  vnns  a  stroke  if  the  server  serve  two 

consecutive  faults,  or  fail  to  return  the  ballT^LyT^c^? 
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in  the  case  of  a  let),  or  return  the  ball  in-play  so  that  it 
drop  outside  any  of  the  lines  which  bound  her  opponent's 
court,  or  otherwise  lose  a  stroke,  as  provided  by  Law  20. 

20.  Either  player  loses  a  stroke,  if  the  ball  in-play  touch 
her  or  anjrthing  that  she  wears  or  carries,  except  her  racquet 
in  the  act  of  striking  ;  or  if  she  volley  the  ball  (unless  she 
thereby  makes  a  good  return)  no  matter  whether  she  is 
standing  within  the  precincts  of  the  coiui  or  outside  them ; 
or  if  she  touch  or  strike  the  ball  in-play  with  her  racquet 
more  than  once  consecutively ;  or  if  she  or  her  racquet  (in 
her  hand  or  otherwise)  touch  the  net  or  any  of  its  supports 
while  the  ball  is  in-play ;  or  if  she  volley  the  ball  before  it 
has  passed  the  net. 

21.  On  either  player  winning  ber  first  stroke,  the  score 
is  called  15  for  that  player ;  on  either  player  winning  her 
second  stroke,  the  score  is  called  30  for  that  player ;  on 
either  player  winning  her  third  stroke,  tbe  score  is  called 
40  for  that  player ;  and  the  fourth  stroke  won  by  either 
phyGT  is  scored  game  for  that  player ;  except  as  below  :— 

If  both  players  have  won  three  strokes,  the  score  is 
called  deuce ;  and  the  next  stroke  won  by  either 
player  is  scored  advantage  for  that  player.  If  the 
same  player  win  the  next  stroke,  she  wins  the 
game ;  if  she  lose  the  next  stroke,  the  score  is  again 
called  deuce  ;  and  so  on  until  either  player  win  the 
two  strokes  immediately  following  the  score  at 
deuce,  when  the  game  is  scored  for  that  player. 

22.  The  player  who  first  wins  six  games  wins  a  set; 
except  as  below : — 

If  both  players  win  five  games,  the  score  is  called 
games-all ;  and  the  next  game  won  by  either  player 
is  scored  advantage-game  for  that  player.  If  the 
same  player  win  the  next  game,  she  wins  the  set ; 
if  she  lose  the  next  game,  the  score  is  again  called 
games-all ;  and  so  on  until  either  player  win  the  two 
games  immediately  following  the  score  of  games-all, 
when  she  wins  the  set. 

I»{oTE. — Plavei^  may  agree   not    to  play  advantage-sets,  but   to 
decide  the  set  ty  one  game  after  arriving  at  the  score  of  games-ail. 

23.  The  players  shall  change  sides  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
third,  and  every  subsequent  alternate  game  of  each  set. 
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and  at  the  end  of  each  set,  unless  the  number  of  games  in 
such  set  be  even.  It  shall,  however,  be  open  to  the  players 
by  mutual  consent  and  notification  to  the  umpire  before  the 
opening  of  the  second  game  of  the  match  to  change  sides 
instead,  at  the  end  of  every  set  until  the  odd  and  concluding 
set,  in  which  they  shall  ( '\^.nge  sides  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
third,  and  every  sul-  fquent  jlterpate  game  of  such  set. 

24.  When  a  serie  of  sets  is  pla-.^d,  the  player  who  was 
server  in  the  last  ga  ao  of  one  set ;  hall  be  striker-out  in  the 
first  game  of  the  ne:  . 

Odds 

25.  Odds  are  received  in  each  group  of  six  games,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  earliest  possible  even  games ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  receiver  of  one-sixth  receives  a  stroke  in  the  second 
game  of  each  group  of  six ;  a  receiver  of  two-sixths,  in  the 
second  and  fourth  games  ;  and  a  receiver  of  three-sixths, 
in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  games. 

When  the  even  games  are  exhausted,  odds  are  then 
received  in  the  earliest  possible  odd  games  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  receiver  of  four-sixths  receives  her  strokes  over  and 
above  a  receiver  of  three-sixths,  in  the  first  game  of  each 
group  of  six  ;  and  a  receiver  of  five-sixths  in  the  first  and 
third  games. 

The  positions  in  which  strokes  are  received  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


l8t 

Game. 

0 

2nd 
Game. 

3rd 
Game. 

4th 
Game. 

6th          6th 
Game.     Game. 

1/6  of  15  . . 

15 

0 

0 

0             0 

2/6  of  16  . . 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

15 

0      1        0 

3/6  of  16  . . 

15 

0 

15 

0      !      15 

4/6  of  16   . . 

J  5 

0 

15 

0      ;      15 

1 

6/6  of  16  . . 

15 

15 

15 

15 

0            15 

! 

KxAMPLE. — A  player  receiving  four-sixths  of  fifteen  receives  nothing 
in  the  third  and  fifth  games,  and  fifteen  in  the  first,  second,  fourth 
and  sixth  games  of  a  set. 

NoTB. — The  table  is  not  carried  beyond  the  sixth  game,  as  in  the 
next  and  every  succeeding  six  games  the  odds  recur  in  the  same 
I'ositions. 
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The  above  odds  may  be  given  in  augmentation  of  othei 
received  odds. 

Fifteen  is  one  stroi'ft  given  at  the  beginning  of  every 
game  of  a  set. 

Thirty  is  two  strokes  given  at  the  beginning  of  every 

game  of  a  set. 

Forty  is  three  strokes  given  at  the  beginning  of  every 

game  of  a  set. 

26.  Odds  are  owed  in  each  group  of  six  games  in  the  first 
place  in  the  IcUest  possible  odd  games ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
ower  of  one-sixth  owes  a  stroke  in  the  fifth  game  of  each 
group  of  six ;  an  ower  of  two-sixths,  in  the  fifth  and  third 
games;  and  an  ower  of  three-sixths,  in  the  fifth,  third, 
and  first  games. 

When  the  odd  games  are  exhausted,  odds  are  then  owed 
in  the  latest  possible  evsn  game  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ower  of 
four-sixths  owes  her  strokes,  over  and  above  an  ower  of 
three-sixths,  in  the  sixth  game  of  each  group  of  six ;  and 
an  ower  of  five-sixths,  in  the  sixth  and  fourth  games.  The 
positions  in  which  strokes  are  owed  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


l8t 

Game. 

2nd 
Game. 

3rd 
Game. 

4th 
Game. 

5th 
Game. 

6th 
Game. 

1/6  of  15   . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2/6  of  15   . . 

1.-) 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

3/6  of  15   . . 

0 

15 

i.") 

15 

0 

15 

(• 

4/6  of  16  . . 

1.-. 

0 

0 

15 

15 

6/6  of  15  . . 

1.    :      . 

15 

15 

15 

Example.— A  pl.ayer  owing  two-sixths  of  fifteen  would  owe  fifteen 
in  the  third  and  fifth  games,  and  nothing  in  the  first,  second,  fourth 
and  sixth  games. 

Note. — The  table  is  not  carried  beyond  the  sixth  game,  as  m  the 
next  and  every  succeeding  six  games  the  odds  recur  in  the  same 
positions. 

The  above  odds  may  be  owed  in  augmentation  of  other 
owed  odds. 
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Fifteen  is  one  stroke  owed  at  the  b^inning  of  every  game 
of  a  set. 

Thirty  is  two  strokes  owed  at  the  beginning  of  every 
game  of  a  set. 

Forty  is  three  strokes  owed  at  the  b^inning  of  every 
game  of  a  set. 

The  Three-handed  and  Four-handed  Games. 

27.  The  above  laws  shall  apply  to  the  three-handed  and 
four-handed  games,  except  as  below. 

28.  For  the  three-handed  and  four-handed  games,  the 
court  is  36  feet  in  width.  Within  the  side  lines,  at  a  distance 
of  4I  feet  from  them,  and  parallel  with  them,  are  drawn 
the  service-side  lines.  In  other  respects,  the  court  is  similar 
to  that  which  is  described  in  Law  i. 

29.  In  the  three-handed  game  the  single  player  shall 
serve  in  every  alternate  game. 

30.  In  the  four-handed  game,  the  pair  who  have  the 
right  to  serve  in  the  first  game  may  decide  which  partner 
shall  do  so,  and  the  opposing  pair  may  decide  similarly  for 
the  second  game.  The  partner  of  the  player  who  served 
in  the  first  game  shall  serve  in  the  third  ;  and  the  partner 
of  the  player  who  served  in  the  second  game  shall  serve  in 
the  fourth,  and  so  on  in  the  same  order  in  all  the  subsequent 
games  of  a ' 

31.  Thep  ^  hall  take  the  service  alternately  through- 
out each  gan.  ^o  player  shall  receive  or  return  a  service 
deUvered  to  her  partner ;  and  the  order  of  service  and  of 
striking-out  once  arranged  shall  not  be  altered,  nor  shall 
the  striker-out  change  courts  to  receive  the  service  before 
the  end  of  the  set. 

32.  The  ball  served  must  drop  within  the  service  line, 
half-court  line,  and  service-side  line,  of  the  court  which  is 
diagonally  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  was  served,  or 
upon  any  su      Ime. 

33.  It  is  a  fault  if  the  ball  do  not  drop  as  provided  in 
Law  32,  or  i-."  't  touch  the  server's  partner  or  anything  that 
she  wears  or  <  ixies.  If,  however,  the  ball  in  service  strike 
either  the  striker-out  or  her  partner,  the  server  wins  the 
stroke. 
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34.  If  a  player  serve  out  of  her  turn,  the  umpire,  as  soon 
as  the  mistake  is  discovered  by  herself  or  by  one  of  the 
players,  shall  direct  the  player  to  serve  who  ought  to  have 
served ;  but  all  strokes  scored,  and  any  fault  served,  before 
such  discovery,  shall  be  reckoned.  If  a  game  shall  have  been 
completed  before  such  discovery,  then  the  service  in  the 
next  alternate  game  shall  be  delivered  by  the  partner  of 
the  player  who  served  out  of  her  turn;  and  so  on  in 
regular  rotation. 


N, 
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fig.  4.    single  tennis  court. 

Marking  out  a  Court. 
As  a  double  court  practically  includes  every  line  to 
be  found  in  a  single  court,  it  is  best  to  first  take  the 
measurement  for  the  latter.  Having  determined  the 
position  of  your  net,  plant  in  the  ground  in  the  line 
chosen  two  pegs,  27  feet  apart  (at  the  points  A  and 
B  in  the  diagram).  Then  take  two  measures  and  attach 
their  respective  ends  to  the  pegs  A  and  B.  On  the 
first,  which  will  measure  the  diagonal  of  the  court, 
take  a  length  of  47  feet  5  inches,  on  the  other  39  feet ;  pull 
both  taut  in  such  directions  that  at  these  distances  they 
meet  in  a  point  C.    This  will  give  one  comer  of  the  court. 
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At  the  point  F,  21  feet  from  B,  put  in  a  peg  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  service  line.  The  other  comer  D,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  service  hne  G,  may  be  found  by  interchanging 
the  measures  and  repeating  the  process.  The  same 
measurements  on  the  other  side  of  the  net  will  complete 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  court.  By  prolonging  the 
base  lines  4  feet  6  inches  in  each  direction,  and  joining  the 
four  new  points  thus  obtained,  we  can  mrke  the  side 
lines  of  a  double  court.  It  only  remains  to  mark  the 
central  line.  This  is  done  by  joining  the  middle  points  of 
the  service  lines.  If  a  double  court  alone  is  required 
the  interior  side  lines  need  not  be  prolonged  to  meet  the 
base  lines ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  nearly  all  courts 
are  marked  out  so  as  to  be  available  both  foi  single  and 
double  play.  Remember  that  in  all  cases  the  net  posts 
must  stand  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  side  lines, 
and  therefore  that,  if  a  single  game  is  to  be  played  in  a 
double  court,  the  net  (unless  the  posts  are  shifted  and  a 
single-court  net  is  used)  should  be  stayed  up  to  the  right 
height  by  means  of  subsidiary  posts  placed  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet  from  the  single-court  side  lines.  Special  posts 
for  this  purpose,  usually  known  as  "  single-posts,"  whid 
can  be  quickly  set  up  and  removed,  are  obtainable  from 
all  makers  of  lawn  tennis  implements. 


CHAPTER  III 

CROQUET 

OuF  fathers  remember  cr«quet  as  a  mild  game  in  which 
the  aim  was  to  hit  a  ball  through  a  series  of  hoops  with  a 
mallet,  and  though  this  is  still  the  game,  a  number  of  reforms 
have  been  introduced  which  make  play  more  difficult. 
The  hoops  are  fewer,  and  further  apart,  and  they  are 
narrower.  All  the  requisites  for  the  game  are  bought 
together  in  a  box. 

Croquet  is  played  upo.'  a  lawn,  arranged  as  in  the 
diagrams,  where  the  arrows  and  dotted  Unes  show  the  course 
along  which  each  player  seeks  to  urge  her  ball.  In  the 
game  indicated  there  are  six  hoops. 

A  full-sized  ground  is  35  yards  long  and  28  yards  broad. 
A  lawn  so  large  is  not  indispensable  for  a  game,  but  it  should 
not  be  less  than  20  yards  long  by  15  yards  wide,  or  the 
play  will  be  too  easy.  The  proportions,  however,  should  be 
maintained.  With  a  length  of  30  yards,  the  width  should 
be  24  yards  ;  with  a  length  of  25  yards,  20  yards  would  be 

the  width. 

When  th'^  size  has  been  decided  the  boundary  line  should 
be  marked  clearly  with  whitewash,  tape,  or  cord.  The 
position  of  "  comer  balls  "  should  be  indicated,  by  marking 
a  white  spot  at  each  comer,  3  feet  from  both  boundaries, 
and  the  baulk  line  should  be  plainly  shown. 

A  flag  placed  at  each  comer  shows  the  player  the  position 
of  the  boundary  lines.  Wire-netting,  6  inches  deep,  with 
supports  every  6  feet  or  thereabouts  placed  at  least  2  feet 
from  the  boundaries  stop  the  balls,  but  such  a  luxury  is  not 
a  necessity. 

The  two  hoops  on  each  side  of  the  lawn  are  7  yards 
from  each  boundary,  so  that  there  is  a  length  of  21  yards 
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between  each  pair.  The  pegs  are  7  yards  from  the 
boundaiy,  and  7  yards  from  the  side  hoops,  and  in  a 
line  with  them.  The  two  centre  hoops  are  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  pegs.  7  yards  from  each  other  and  7  yards 
from  the  peg.  In  smaller  groimds  to  secure  the  same 
proportions,  place  the  pegs  in  the  centre  line,  one-fifth 
of  the  length  of  the  ground  from  the  top  and  bottom 
boundaries.  These  pegs  will  guide  you  to  the  position  of 
each  of  the  four  comer  hoops  which  are  about  one  quarter 
of  the  width  of  the  ground  from  the  pegs.  The  hoops  which 
bestnde  the  centre  line  are  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
ground  from  the  pegs  and  also  from  each  other.  The  point 
whence  the  players  start  is  i  foot  from  the  centre  of  the 
first  hoop,  or  from  the  baulk-line.  Counting  the  pegs 
and  the  hoops,  each  player  makes  fourteen  points  in  a 
complete  round. 

The  hoops  should  be  made  of  round  iron,  from  f  to  J 
mch  in  diameter,  and  should  stand  12  inches  out  of  the 
ground ;  the  top  bar,  or  "  crown,"  being  straight,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  uprights.  Hoops  used  for  championship 
matches  measure  not  less  than  3  J  inches  and  not  more  than 
4  inches  m  width  (inside  measurement).  The  ordinary 
player,  however,  may  start  with  4i  inch  hoops. 

The  pegs  should  be  round,  of  a  diameter  of  if  inches 
and  should  stand  18  inches  above  the  ground.  They  are 
made  of  wood.  The  starting-peg  is  generally  painted  with 
broad  bands  of  the  four  colours,  blue,  red,  black,  and 
yellow  (the  order  of  the  balls).  The  balls  should  have  a 
diameter  of  sf  inches,  and  should  weigh  not  less  than 
I5i  and  not  more  than  16^  ounces. 

Many  croquet-players  use  clips  or  markers,  and  the  clip 
of  each  player  is  of  the  same  colour  as  her  baU.  She  places 
the  clip  upon  the  next  hoop  through  which  she  must  pass 
her  ball,  or  upon  the  peg  at  which  she  will  aim  at  her  next 
stroke.  For  the  first  half  of  the  game  the  cUp  is  placed 
on  the  top  bar  of  the  hoop,  but  after  the  tuming-pei  is 
passed.  It  IS  put  on  the  side  bar  of  the  hoop,  to  show  that 
It  IS  to  be  passed  through  the  second  time. 

The  game  was  played  formerly  by  eight  playere.  four 
on  each  side,  a  number  that  crowded  the  ground.    Now 
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four  balls  only  are  included,  either  with  a  ptayer  for  «A 
Z  or  two  players  with  two  balls  ^^ch.    Handica^ng  » 
achieved  by  the  weaker  side  receivmg  a  numbCT  of    »»?q«« 
ofexl^strokes.  which  it  may  take  at  any  time  durmg  the 

^Xt  only  does  a  player  try  to  pass  her  ball  through^e 
hoZ  but  she  end^vcurs  to  prevent  her  opponent  from 
S'soandshemanagestohinderherinthisway  Ins^^^^ 
of  aiming  for  the  next  hoop,  she  causes  her  baU  to  mquet 
that  is  to  run  against  her  adversary's  b^;  "^^  ^^\S*i^ 
her  to  croquet  the  ball,  or  to  take  croquet,  whidi  she  do«» 
byxJacin^her  own  baU  close  to  the  ballshehasjustroqu^^^^^ 

She  then  strikes  her  own  ball  and  both  bdb  run  dong  ^e 
lawn  Now  if  this  croqueting  has  been  skUfuUy  done  the 
are«JyTbaU  will  l^ve  been  sent  to  a  disadvantageous 
;^sU^but  the  ball  of  the  striker  will  be  on  the  way  to 
Ae  next  hoop  or  peg.  When  a  player  scores  a  pomt.  by 
goLg  tiS  a  hSp.  croqueting  an  adversary  or  ^nla^ 
!  p4  she  is  entitled  to  play  again,  and  so  on  untU  she  fails 

*'m  game  is  regulated  by  a  number  of  la-  c^^""y 
enacted  by  the  Croquet  Association,  whose  office  is  at  4. 
Southampton  Row.  London.  W.C. 

THE  LAWS  OF  CROQUET 
I  The  GAME.-The  game  of  croquet  is  played  betweai 
two  sides,  playing  alternate  turns"  (I-- ^3).  ea^,^^ 
consisting  either  of  one  or  of  two  players.  Four  balls. 
coSS'r^pectively  blue.  red.  black,  and  yellow  ^e 
pkved  in  thVsequence  named,  one  side  playmg  blue  and 
bk?ka^d  the  oSer  red  and  yellow.  When  a  side  cons^ts 
of  ttTlayer..  one  partner  plays  tbrougbout  >.th^ne  baU 

of  the  side,  and  the  other  partner  with  ^^f  .°*1^«\.  J?.^ 
game  is  won  by  the  side  which  first  makes  aU  Its     pomts 

"rT^J'TKOut.-ll.e  ground  shajl  be jectan^ 
35  yards  in  length  by  28  yards  in  width,  withm  a  d^ed 
SiLary.  whiS  alone  shall  of  necessity  be  marked  by  a 
c^ntiWus  line.    A  flag  shall  be  placed  at  each  comer. 
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SETTING  No  1. 
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The  sides  of  an  inner  rectangle,  parallel  to  and  distant  3  feet 
from  the  boundary,  are  called  the  "  yard  line,"  its  comers 
the  "  comer  spots,"  and  the  space  between  the  yard  line 
and  the  boundary  the  "  yard-Ihie  area."  Portions  of  the 
yard-line  area,  14  yards  long,  called  baulks  A  and  B  shall 
be  defined  as  shown  on  the  diagrams.  A  ball  played  from 
within  a  baulk  may  be  placed  on  either  of  its  inner 
boimdaries,  but  must  not  overhang  any  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  ground. 

Eight  white  p^,  not  exceeding  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
or  3  inches  in  height  above  the  ground,  shall  be  placed  on 
the  boundary,  at  distances  of  3  feet  from  the  comers  of 
the  boundary.  The  square  yard  formed  at  each  comer  by 
the  two  coma-  pegs,  the  comer  spot,  and  the  comer  flag 
is  called  a  "  comer  square." 

3.  Hoops  and  PEGS.^The  hoops  shall  be  of  round  iron, 
from  I  to  }  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  uniform  thickness. 
They  shall  be  12  inches  in  height  above  the  ground,  and 
firmly  fixpd. 

The  arc.  11  shall  be  straight,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
uprights,  wliich  shall  be  from  3}  to  4  inches  apart  (inside 
measurement)  from  the  ground  upwards. 

The  tuming-peg  and  the  winning-peg  shall  be  of  wood 
of  a  imiform  diameter  above  th  e  ground  of  1 J  inches.  They 
shall  be  18  inches  in  height  above  the  ground,  and  firmly 
fixed. 

No  hoop  or  peg  may  be  adjusted  except  by  the  umpire, 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  adversary. 

4.  Settings. — ^The  setting  of  the  hoops  and  pegs  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  diagrams  following,  the 
order  of  making  the  "  points  "  being  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

In  both  settings  each  comer  hoop  L<s  7  yards  from  the 
two  adjacent  boimdaries.  In  setting  No.  i  the  two  pegs 
and  the  two  central  hoops  are  placed  along  the  central  line 
of  the  grourd  at  intervals  of  7  yards.  In  setting  No.  2  the 
tuming-peg  is  omitted,  the  winning-peg  is  equidistant  from 
the  four  comers,  and  the  two  central  hoops  are  placed  on 
the  central  line,  7  yards  on  each  side  of  the  winning-peg. 

5.  Mallets. — ^The  head  of  the  mallet  shall  be  of  wood 
only,  except  that  metal  may  be  used  for  weighting  or 
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strengthenLig  it.  The  two  end-faces  shaU  be  paraUel,  and 
Identical  in  every  respect.  A  player  nuiy  not  change  her 
maJlet  more  than  once  during  a  game,  except  in  the  ca^ 
of  bona  fide  damage.  ^^ 

«n5* J''''""~^u^*  balk  Shall  be  3!  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  even  weight,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  isJ  ounces 
nor  more  than  16J  ounces.  *  "unces, 

7.  Clips.— The  hoop  or  peg  next  in  order  for  every  baU 
at  tiie  commencement  of  a  turn  shall  be  distinguished  by 
a  chp  of  a  colour  corresponding  with  that  of  the  ball.  The 
clip  shall  be  placed  on  the  crown  of  the  hoop  until  six  hoops 
have  be«i  run  by  the  corresponding  ball,  and  afterwarS 
on  one  of  the  uprights. 

8.  The  STRiKEK.-The  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  play, 
or  who  has  made  any  stroke  caUed  in  question,  is  called  the 

striker,  and  the  ball  with  which  she  is  or  has  been  playine 
any  particular  turn  is  called  the  "striker's  ball."  Apart 
from  the  actual  making  of  the  stroke,  the  striker's  partaer 
« tw^T"  P"^^!^«,^d  is  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
as  the  stnker.  If  the  players  cannot  come  to  an  agreement 
on  any  question  of  fact,  the  striker's  opinion  shall  prevail 
except  as  provided  by  Law  35. 

K  ^'A^''^t  ^/**  ^""^  ^"^  STKOKE.-The  striker  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  "taking  aim  "  when  she  has  begun  to 
put  herself  m  position  to  strike  a  ball.  A  "  stroke  "  is 
deemed  to  have  been  made  if  the  striker  "  move  "  a  ball 
with  her  mallet  in  taking  aim,  or  if  she  make  a  forward  or 
downward  movement  of  her  mallet  with  intent  to  strike  a 
ball     A  baU  is  deemed  to  have  been  moved  if  it  leave  its 

E"^°n  /k"!?'"  ^  ^°*^''^-  ^  s*^°ke  is  concluded 
as  soon  as  aU  balls  set  in  motion  by  it  have  either  come 
to  rest  or  reached  the  boundary. 

10.  Marking  Direction  of  Aim.~No  mark  shall  be 
made  upon  the  ground,  either  within  or  without  the 
boundaiy,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  striker  in  the 

C^??°  V  '*^^S^  °^  *  ^*'"^^*«  '•  anything  placed  or 
field  for  this  purpose  must  be  entirely  removed  before  the 

the  option  of  having  the  stroke  made  again. 

11.  Choice  of  Lead  and  of  BALLs.-The  dinner  of  the 
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tow  «iuU  decide  whether  »he  wUl  take  the  choice  of  tejd 
or  the  choice  of  balls.    If  she  take  the  choice  of  lead  th« 
adversary  has  the  choice  of  balls,  and  vice  vena.    In  eadi 
succeeding  game  the  choices  shaU  be  transposed.    The  ^ 
pUying  fi«t  may  commence  with  either  baU  of  the  wie. 
la.  The   Commekcement  of   the   Game.— The  first 
"  turn  "  of  each  ball  shall  commence  from  bamk     A. 
As  soon  as  a  stroke  has  been  made  with  a  ball  it  »     in 
play."  and  continues  to  be  in  play,  except  when     m 
hand  "  (Uw  17)  or  "  off  the  ground  "  (Uw  a6).  untU  it  has 
made  all  its  points  in  order.  „ 

13.  Ball  in  Position  for  Hoop.-A  ball  is  "  m  position 
for  running  its  hoop  either  (i)  If.  whether  in  hand  or  not.  it 
Ue  on  the  "  pUying  side  "  of  the  hoop,  or  (2)  If  it  has 
previously  entered  the  hoop  from  the  "  playuig  side 
and  has  not  subsequently  been  clear  of  it.  The  playmg 
side  "  of  the  hoop  is  the  side  from  which  the  ball  has  to 
run  that  hoop  in  order. 

A  ball  is  deemed  to  be  lying  on  one  side  of  a  hoop  when 

no  part  of  it  projects  beyond  the  uprights  on  the  other  side. 

liTHooP.  when  run.-A  ball  has  "  run  "  its  hoop  when. 

starting  from  position  for  that  hoop,  it  has  passed  through, 

and  finaUy  come  to  rest  on  the  non-playing  side. 

In  all  cases  the  <fiestion  must  be  decided  without  any 
adjustment  of  the  hoop;  should  any  player  touch  the 
hoop  before  the  question  is  decided,  the  other  side  has  the 
option  whether  the  point  shall  be  scored  or  not. 

15.  A  Point.— When  a  ball  in  play  runs  a  hoop  m  order, 
or  hits  a  peg  in  order,  it  is  said  to  make  a  "  pomt."  The 
striker  may  make  points  for  any  ball  (subject  to  Law  22). 
and  may  make  any  number  of  points  in  a  smgle  stroke. 
Whenever  the  striker  makes  a  point  for  her  own  ball  sbe 
shaU  make  another  stroke,  unless  that  point  be  the  wmnmg 

^f.  at  the  commencement  of  a  turn,  the  striker  find  her 
ball' lying  in  contact  with  a  peg  in  order,  she  may.  at  her 
option,  either  score  the  point  without  making  a  stroke, 
or  play  her  ball  in  a  direction  away  from  the  peg.  m  which 
case  the  point  is  not  scored.  A  baU  other  than  the  striker  s. 
lying  in  contact  with  a  peg  in  order  cannot  score  the  poin.. 
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i6.  Placing  of  Clips.— In  the  absence  of  an  umpire  the 
striker  is  responsible,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  tum,  for  the 
correct  placing  of  any  clips  which  have  been  or  should 
have  been  moved  during  that  tum.  Should  she  fail  to 
place  any  dip  correctly,  and  the  adversary  in  consequoice 
make  any  stroke  or  strokes  under  a  misapprehension, 
she  shall  be  entitled  to  make  again  any  such  stroke  or 
strokes,  provided  that  she  claim  to  do  so  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  subsequent  tum. 

Should  the  players  be  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  correct 
position  of  any  clip,  its  actual  position  at  tht  time  shall 
be  taken  as  correct. 

17.  Roquet  and  Ball  in  Hand.— The  striker  makes  a 
'  roquet "  when  her  ball  in  play  hits  another  ball  in  play, 
provided  that  smce  she  last  "  took  croquet "  from  that 
ball,  she  has  either  made  a  point  for  her  ball  or  commenced 
a  fresh  tum.  On  making  a  roquet  the  striker's  ball  imme- 
diately becomes  "  in  hand,"  and  remains  so  until "  croquet  " 
is  taken.  A  ball  displaced  during  a  stroke  by  a  ball  in  hand 
shall  not  be  replaced,  and  any  point  made  for  a  ball  so 
displaced  shall  be  scored.  Should  a  ball  in  hand  be  toudied 
by  an  adversary  before  the  stroke  is  concluded,  the  striker 
may  make  the  stroke  again. 

18.  Balls  Roqueted  Simultaneously,  etc.— If  the 
striker  roquet  two  or  more  balls  simultaneously  she  may 
"  take  croquet  "  from  whichever  she  chooses :  she  may  not 
take  croquet  from  any  other  such  ball  until  she  has  roqueted 
it  again.  If  the  striker  roquet  a  ball  and  hit  a  peg  in  order 
simultaneously,  she  may  choose  whether  she  will  take 
croquet  or  score  the  point. 

19.  Taking  Croquet.— The  striker,  when  she  has 
roqueted  a  ball,  shall  "  take  croquet,"  by  placing  her  baU 
or  causing  it  to  be  placed  by  her  partner,  in  contact  with 
the  ball  roqueted,  and  with  that  ball  only,  and  then 
making  a  stroke.  In  making  the  stroke  she  must  move 
or  shake  perceptibly  the  croqueted  ball.  Should  she  fail 
to  do  so  the  tum  ceases,  the  balls  shall  remain  where  they 
lie,  and  any  points  made  by  such  stroke  shall  not  be  scored. 
Should  the  striker,  if  challenged,  be  unable  to  assert 
definitely  that  she  saw  the  croqueted  ball  move  or  shake. 
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it  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been  perceptibly  moved  or 
shaken.  The  striker  shaU  not  place  her  foot  on  either  ball 
while  making  the  stroke.  If.  before  the  stroke  is  concluded 
the  striker's  baU  again  hit  the  croqueted  baU,  a  roquet  is 
not  scored,  even  though  the  striker's  ball  has  made  a  point 
After  taking  croquet,  the  striker  shaU  make  another  stroke 
(subject  to  Laws  20  and  22). 

20.  Croquet-Stroke  and  Boundary.— In  a  croquet- 
stroke  :— (I)  If  the  striker's  ball  be  sent  "  off  the  ground  " 
(Law  26)  without  making  a  roquet  the  turn  shall  cease 
whether  a  point  is  made  by  the  stroke  or  not ;  (2)  If  the 
croqueted  baU  be  sent  off  the  ground  the  turn  shaU  cease 
and  m  this  case,  if  a  roquet  be  made  by  the  striker's  ball' 

.   both  It  and  the  ball  roqueted  shall  remain  where  they  Ke 
(subject  to  Laws  26  and  29). 

21.  Hoop  AND  Roquet  IN  Same  Stroke.— If  the  striker's 
ball,  bemg  m  position  for  running  its  hoop,  pass  between 
the  uprights  and  in  the  same  stroke  hit  a  baU  lying  on  the 
non-playing  side,  finaUy  coming  to  rest  on  that  side,  the 
hoop  and  a  roquet  are  both  scored,  provided  that  the 
striker's  ball  be  not  afready  in  hand  before  it  hits  the  other 
ball.  But  should  any  part  of  the  baU  hit  project  beyond 
the  uprights  on  the  playing  side,  the  hoop  is  not  scored. 

22.  Rover,  and  Pegging  Out— A  baU  which  has  made 
all  Its  pomts  m  order  except  the  winning  peg  is  caUed  a 

When  a  rover  scores  the  winning-peg  in  order,  it  is  said 
to  be     pegged  out." 

The  striker  must  at  once  remove  from  the  ground  a 
ball  pegged  out.  Should  she  continue  her  turn  without 
doing  so.  the  adversary  may  require  her  to  make  again 
thestroke  immediately  foUowing  the  omission. 

The  striker  cannot  peg  out  a  ball,  other  than  her  own 
unl«s  her  ball  be  a  rover  at  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke.    Should  the  striker  peg  out  a  rover  by  roquetine 
It,  her  turn  shall  at  once  cease. 

A  baU  in  play  displaced  by  a  ball  pegged  out  shaU  remain 
where  It  comes  to  rest  (subject  to  Laws  26  and  20). 

23.  The  Turn.-A  "turn"  consists  of   a  concluded 
stroke  or  a  succession  of  such  strokes.    In  every  turn  the 
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striker  may  roquet  each  baU  before  making  a  point,  and 
nay  do  so  again  after  each  point  made  for  her  own  b^ 

Whenever  the  striker  scores  a  point  for  her  own  baU, 
or  makes  a  roquet  or  takes  croquet,  she  shaU  continue  her 
turn  (subject  to  Laws  20  and  22). 

AU  strokes  made  after  the  conclusion  of  a  turn  are  nuU 
and  void,  and  any  balls  displaced  by  such  strokes  shall  be 

Should  the  striker,  at  the  coimnencement  of  her  turn, 
be  m  doubt  as  to  which  ball  she  ought  to  play,  she  u  «ri- 
titled  to  be  informed  by  the  adversary.  If  misinformed  she 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  adversary  plays,  recommence 

the  turn.  ,    , 

24.  Ball  lying  in  a  Hole.— A  ball  lying  m  a  hole, 
other  than  one  on  a  comer  spot,  must  not  be  moved  without 
the  sanction  of  a  referee.  ^,  „ 

25.  Wiring.— The  striker's  ball  is  said  to  be  w^ed 
from  another  ball  if  (i)  Any  part  of  a  peg  or  an  upn^t 
would  impede  the  direct  course  ot  any  part  of  it  towards 
any  part  of  the  other  ball ;  or  (2)  Any  part  of  a  peg  or 
hoop  so  interferes  with  any  part  of  the  swing  of  the  maUet 
that  the  striker  cannot  drive  her  ball  freely  towards  any 

part  of  the  other  oall.  .  .,     .   u  11  v^ 

If  at  the  commencement  of  a  turn  the  stnkers  ball  be 
wired  from  all  the  other  balls,  the  striker,  provided  that 
it  was  placed  in  its  present  position  by  the  stroke  of  an 
adversary,  may  lift  it  and  play  it  from  that  baulk  which 
the  adversary  may  select.  . 

If,  however,  all  the  balls  be  still  wired  from  every  point 
in  that  baulk,  the  striker  may  play  instead  from  the  other 

l)3,iilk 

26.  Ball  off  the  Ground.— A  baU  is  said  to  be  "  off 
the  ground  "  when  any  part  of  it.  at  the  conclusion  of  or 
during  a  stroke  touches  or  overhangs  the  boundary,  or 
touches  a  comer  peg  or  flag.  When  a  ball  in  play  is  sent 
off  the  ground  the  striker  shall  at  once  place  it  on  the  yard 
line  directly  opposite  to  the  pomt  on  the  boundary  first 
reached  by  it  (except  as  provided  by  Law  27).  All  balls  so 
placed,  and  any  ball  in  contact  with  any  one  of  them,  are 
called  "  yard-line  balls."    If  any  other  ball  or  balls  aheady 
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cm  or  near  the  yard  line  interfere  with  the  correct  placing 
of  a  ball  sent  off  the  ground,  the  striker  shall  place  tiie  ball 
sent  off  on  the  yard  line,  in  contact  with  any  one  of  such 
balls. 

27.  Corner  Balls.— When  a  ball  in  play  is  sent  off 
the  ground  within  3  feet  of  a  comer,  or  comes  to  rest  within 
a  comer  square,  the  striker  shall  at  once  place  it  on  the 
comer  spot  (except  as  provided  by  Law  29) .  If  it  cannot  be 
so  placed  it  shall  be  placed  on  the  yard  line,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  comer  spot.  All  balls  so  placed,  and  any 
ball  in  contact  with  any  one  of  them,  are  called  "  comer 
balls."  In  cases  of  doubt  under  Law  26  a  ball  which  has 
touched  a  comer  p^  shall  be  treated  as  a  comer  baU. 

28.  Balls  in  Contact.— If  the  striker's  ball  in  play  be 
in  contact  with  one  or  more  balls,  a  roquet  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made,  and  the  striker  shall  take  croquet  from 
one  of  such  balls  at  her  option. 

If  the  striker's  ball  be  one  of  two  or  more  comer  or  yard- 
line  balls,  the  striker  may  take  croquet  from  any  one  of 
such  balls  at  his  option.  Before  doing  so  she  may  place  all 
such  balls  in  any  position,  provided  that,  in  the  case  of 
comer  balls,  one  be  placed  on  tbe  comer  spot,  and  in  the 
case  of  yard-line  balls,  one  be  placed  on  the  spot  which  one 
of  them  originally  occupied ;  and  provided  aJso  that  every 
such  ball  be  placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the  others. 

In  all  cases  the  striker  shall  take  croquet  off  any  ball 
which  she  may  have  actually  roqueted. 

29.  Ball  in  Yard-line  Area. — ^A  ball  in  play  in  the 
yard-line  area  shall  at  once  be  placed  on  the  nearest  point 
of  the  yard  line,  as  in  Law  26,  aiid  becomes  a  yard-line  ball. 
But  if  such  ball  be  the  striker's  uaU  during  a  turn,  the  striker 
has  tbe  option  of  so  placing  her  ball,  or  of  playing  it  from 
where  it  Hes. 

30.  Ball  not  Correctly  Placed. — ^If  the  striker 
make  a  stroke  while  any  ball  (including  her  own  ball), 
which  might  have  either  obstructed  the  striker  or  been 
moved  by  the  stroke,  is  not  correctly  placed,  the  adversary, 
unless  such  ball  was  incorrectly  placed  by  herself,  may 
require  the  balls  to  be  correctly  placed  and  the  stroke  to  be 
made  again. 
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31.  Boundary,  etc.,  Interferikg  with  Stroke.— If 
the  striker  find  that  the  height  of  the  boundary,  or  of  any 
fixed  obstacle  outside  it,  is  likely  to  interfere  with  her 
stroke,  she  may,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adversary,  move 
her  ball,  and  any  adjacent  ball  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
stroke,  sufficiently  to  allow  a  free  swing  of  the  mallet. 
In  so  doing  she  must  move  her  own  ball  along  the  intended 
line  of  aim,  and  the  relative  positions  of  any  other  balls 
so  moved  must  be  maintained.  Any  ball  so  moved,  and 
not  displaced  by  the  stroke,  shall  at  once  be  replaced. 

32.  Ball  Displaced.— (a)  Should  a  ball  at  rest  be 
moved  accidentally  by  the  striker  (except  in  striking  or  in 
taking  aim),  or  by  an  adversary,  it  shall  be  replaced  without 
penalty. 

(b)  Should  a  ball  in  play,  when  moving,  be  touched  by  an 
adversary  or  by  an  umpire,  the  striker  shall  elect  whetiier 
she  will  make  the  stroke  again,  or  whether  the  ball  shall 
remaia  where  it  came  to  rest,  or  be  placed  where  in  her 
judgment  it  would,  but  for  such  interference,  have  finally 
come  to  rest ;  but  no  point  or  roquet  not  actually  made 
diall  be  claimed  as  the  result  of  such  stroke. 

(c)  Should  a  ball  at  rest  be  moved  by  any  agency  outside 
the  match,  it  shall  be  replaced. 

(d)  Should  a  ball  in  play,  when  moving,  be  interfered 
with  by  any  agency  outside  the  match,  the  striker  may 
make  the  stroke  again. 

(e)  Should  a  ball  at  rest  make  a  point  not  due  to  the 
action  of  the  striker,  the  ball  shall  be  replaced  and  the 
point  shall  not  be  scored. 

33.  Playing  with  a  Wrong  Ball,  or  Out  of  Turn. 
—If  the  striker  play  with  a  wrong  ball,  or  if  a  player  play 
instead  of  her  partner,  she  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  maae 
a  "  foul "  (Law  34),  provided  that  the  error  be  discovered 
before  the  commencement  of  another  turn.  Should  more 
than  one  stroke  have  been  played  with  a  wrong  ball,  or 
out  of  turn,  before  the  error  is  announced,  the  balls  shall 
be  replaced  as  they  were  after  the  first  stroke  was  made, 
and  the  adversary  shall  then  exact  the  penalty  for 
a  foul. 

If  the  players  be  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  position  the  balls 
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were  in  after  the  first  stroke  was  made,  the  striker's  opinion 
shall  prevail  (Law  8). 

On  the  error  being  discovered  after  another  turn  has  been 
commenced,  all  points  made  during  the  enmeous  turn 
shall  be  scored,  except  points  made  for  any  ball  by  an 
adversary's  ball  wrongly  played  with. 

Unless  the  player  commencing  the  next  turn  has  con- 
tinued the  sequence  of  balls  and  players  which  would  have 
been  in  order  if  the  error  in  the  previous  turn  had  not 
occurred,  she  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  played  with  a 
wrong  ball,  or  out  of  turn,  and  the  balls  shall  be  replaced 
and  the  turn  recommenced  without  penalty. 

34.  Fouls.— If  the  striker  make  a  foul,  her  turn  shall  at 
once  cease,  and  any  point  made  during  the  stroke  in  which 
the  foul  occurred  shall  not  be  scored.  A  foul  cannot  be 
claimed  after  a  fresh  turn  has  been  commenced.  Balls 
moved  by  a  foul  shall  either  remain  where  they  come  to 
rest  or  be  replaced,  at  the  option  of  the  adversary. 

The  striker  makes  a  foul  if  she— (a)  Hit  her  ball  with  any 
part  of  the  mallet  other  than  an  end  face  of  the  bead,  in 
making  a  stroke ;  or  hoW  the  mallet  otherwise  than  by  the 
shaft ;  or  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  the  mallet  to  hit  the 
ball  by  kicking  or  striking  the  mallet ;  (b)  Touch  with  th« 
mallet  or  unlawfully  move  a  ball  other  than  her  own  baU, 
in  taking  aim  or  in  striking ;  (c)  Push  or  pull  her  ball,' 
when  taking  croquet,  without  first  striking  it  audibly  or 
distinctly;  (d)  Push  or  pull  her  ball,  when  not  taking 
croquet,  whether  she  first  strike  it  audibly  or  not;  («) 
Strike  her  ball  twice  in  the  same  stroke,  imless  such  ball 
be  in  hand ;  (/)  Take  croquet  from  two  balls  simultaneously ; 
(g)  Touch  a  ball  when  in  play  and  moving ;  (A)  Allow  a 
ball  in  play  to  touch  her,  or  her  mallet,  or  her  clothes,  in 
rebounding  from  a  peg  or  a  hoop  or  another  ball ;  (*)  Move 
her  ball,  when  making  a  stroke,  by  striking  a  peg  or  a  hoop 
without  striking  the  baU ;  (/)  Make  a  stroke  after  a  roquet 
without  taking  croquet ;  (m)  Strike  her  ball  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  touch  a  p^,  or  an  upright  of  a  hoop,  while  still  in 
contact  with  the  mallet,  and  while  still  in  play ;  (n)  Strike 
her  ball,  when  lying  in  contact  with  a  peg,  or  an  upright  of 
a  hoop,  otherwise  than  -way  from  that  peg  or  upright ; 
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(0)  Move  a  ball  in  {day  intentionally  in  a  man  ier  not 
authorised  by  the  laws. 

35.  Bisques.— A  "  bisque  "  is  an  extra  turn  given  in  a 
game  played  under  handicap.  A  "half-bisque"  is  a 
restricted  bisque  in  which  no  point  can  be  scored  for  any 
ball.  The  giver  of  odds  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  bisques 
played.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  her  decision  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  an  umpire,  be  final. 

(a)  The  striker,  on  annotmcing  her  intention,  and  with 
the  cognisance  of  the  adversary,  may  play  a  bisque  or  half- 
bisque  to  which  she  may  be  entitled,  either  immediately 
after  conchiding  her  ordinary  turn,  or  immediately  after 
concluding  a  bisque  in  which  she  has  not  scored  a  roquet  or 
point  for  her  bdl ;  but  she  may  not  play  a  bisque  imme- 
diately after  a  half-bisque ;  (6)  If  the  striker  was  entitled 
to  play  either  a  bisque  or  a  half-bisque  she  shall  be  adjudged 
to  have  played  the  bisque  imless,  before  commencing  the 
extra  turn,  she  has  announced  her  intention  of  playing  the 
half-bisque ;  (c)  If  the  striker,  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
turn,  d^nitely  annoimce  in  reply  to  an  adversary  that  she 
does  not  intend  to  play  a  bisque,  her  option  of  playing  it 
thereby  ceases ;  {d)  If  the  striker,  before  the  conclusion 
of  her  ordinarj'  turn,  purport  to  play  a  bisque,  she  shall  be 
adjudged  not  to  have  played  it,  the  balk  shall  be  replaced 
without  penalty,  and  the  ordinary  turn  shall  be  continued  : 
{()  If  the  striker,  after  concluding  a  turn  with  the  right 
ball,  make  more  than  the  first  stroke  of  a  bisque  with  a 
wrong  ball,  tiie  penalty  under  Law  33  shall  be  exacted,  and 
the  bisque  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  been  played  ;  (/)  If 
the  striker,  after  concluding  an  ordinary  turn  with  a  wrong 
ball,  commence  a  bisque  with  that  ball,  the  penalty  under 
Law  33  shall  be  exacted,  and  the  bisque  shall  be  adjudged 
not  to  have  been  played. 

36.  Umpires. — Either  side  may  claim  that  an  umpire, 
agreed  on  by  the  two  sides,  be  appointed  for  any  part  of 
a  game.  The  umpire's  opinion  on  all  questions  of  fact  or 
replacement  shall  in  all  cases  override  the  striker's. 

Tlxe  duties  of  an  umpire  are :— (a)  To  see  that  the  game 
is  played  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  deciding,  whether 
appealed  to  or  not,  all  questions  of  fact ;  (b)  To  move  the 
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clips   or  to  see  that  they  are  properly  moved;   (e)  To 
adjust  hoops  and  peg  in  accordance  with  Law  3. 

37.  Errors  not  Provided  For— Except  as  provided 
in  these  laws,  no  errors  or  omissiona  can  be  claimed  after  the 
next  turn  has  commenced,  or  after  the  game  has  been  con- 

S??^w  i**'  *"  *^*  P^y*"  ^*^«  ^«^t  tl»«  ground  in  the 
belief  that  the  game  has  been  concluded. 

OLDER   GAMES   OF  CROQUET 

Although  many  people  deride  the  older  forms  of  croquet, 
those  pastimes  need  not  be  despised  by  those  who  ajne  in 
the  mood  for  games  requiring  only  moderate  skiD  •  and 
younger  girls,  and  children  generally.  wiU  be  able  to  derive 
much  amusement,  even  if  they  do  quarrel  sometimes, 
from  the  kind  of  croquet  which  their  grandmothers  played. 
In  this  older  form  of  croquet  the  balls  are  eight  in  number, 
and  are  generally  painted  different  colours-bhie.  pink, 
black,  yellow,  brown,  orange,  red.  green.  The  size  varies 
from  3  mches  to  3I  inches  in  diameter. 

The  hoops,  ten  in  number,  are  made  of  iron.  They  are 
about  16  mches  high,  and  12  inches  wide ;  although  these 
dimensions  are  not  of  much  importance. 

The  posts,  two  in  number,  should  be  from  24  to  36 
mches  high.  One  end  must  be  sharpened  into  a  point,  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  stick  weU  in  the  ground.  One  is  caUed 
the  startmg.  the  other  the  turning-post.  The  top  half  is 
divided  mto  eight  divisions,  each  of  which  is  painted  accord- 
ing to  the  colours  of  the  baU.  Thus,  beginning  from  the 
top.  we  trace  the  divisions  into  the  following  order  — 


1.  Blue. 

2.  Pink. 

3-  Black. 

4-  Yellow. 


5.  Brown, 

6.  Orange. 

7.  Green. 

8.  Red. 


The  order  of  the  colours  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  playere  : 
and  smce  those  on  each  side  play  alternately,  it  follows 
that  m  a  game  of  eight,  the  dark  balls-blue,  black,  brown, 
and  green-are  matched   against   the   %ht  balls-pink 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.    The  advantage  of  this  arrange^ 
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ment  b  manifest,  since,  during  the  game,  the  players 
without  referring  to  the  peg,  will  know  that  the  Ught 
cok>urs  play  alternately  with  the  dark. 

A  set  of  croquet-dips — buttle  pieces  of  tin,  coloured 
according  to  the  colours  of  the  balls,  in  order  to  slip  over 
the  hoops  and  thus  show  the  hoop  throiigh  which  the  player 
has  next  to  pass  has  been  introduced. 

In  some  games  a  very  narrow  hoop — scarcely  wide  enough 
for  the  ball  to  pass  through — has  been  introduced  under 
the  name  of  tunnel 

The  cage  is  another 
novelty,  formed  by  placing 
two  hoops  across  each  other, 
and  fastening  a  bell  at  the 
point  of  intersection,  which 
has  to  be  struck  by  the  ball 
passing  through. 

Sides  are  chosen  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  captain 
of  one  side  taking  the  first 
ball  and  the  captain  of  the 
other  side  the  second ;  while 
the  remaining  balls  are  given 
to  the  other  players  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are 
chosen.  Eight  >ersons  can 
play  this  g?  ,  but  any 
smaller  num'v  will  do  as 
well.  If  om^  six  or  four 
play,  the  same  number  of 
balls  must  be  used  ;  but  if  two  play,  the  game  is  improved 
by  each  player  taking  two  balls  and  playing  them  alter- 
nately as  usual.  If  there  be  an  odd  number  of  players — 
either  three,  five,  or  seven — the  players  play  against  each 
other,  or  else  one  person  takes  twoballsand  plays  for  each  side. 
Assu'  >ng  that  each  player  has  a  ball  and  a  mallet,  that 
the  hoo^w  are  arranged,  we  now  come  to  the  mode  of  playing 
the  game.  The  object  is  to  drive  the  balls  through  all 
the  hoops,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
on  the  diagrams,  and  to  strike  the  two  posts.    The  side 
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an  ci  %  ho  e  members  succeed  in  perfwrning  this  feat  first 
wins  t]i>  game. 

Now.  althrugh  this  is  the  chief  object  of  the  game,  yet 
the  act  from  which  it  derives  its  title,  to  wit  "  CioqiMt." 
is  of  rrv.  Teater  importance  than  would  at  first  be 
iniagin  !  1i  4.  player  hit  with  her  ball  any  of  the  others. 
ihe  h  s  J  w  ^  to  place  her  own  against  the  ball  she  has  struck, 
and  .f !  I.  .  he  foot  upon  her  own  ball,  sIm  hits  it  with  the 
malle  a,  A  ht  force  of  the  blow  drives  the  opponent's  ball 
a  cor  itTHtje  distanoe  in  the  direction  towards  which 
the  r.ai'  L  Ui^'-t  \  /  s  the  player  is  allowed  to  croquet 
either  irie:j(l  o^  f  "  u  is  evident  that  she  can  do  a  great 
deal  uf  *  xmut''  -  i  vice,  according  to  her  inclination,  since 
she  is  t  libt't"  o  drive  the  ball  in  any  direction  she 
pleases  It  m  j  *  r ,  wever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  player 
can  croquet  or  be  croqueted  until  she  has  been  through 
the  first  hoop. 

The  holder  of  the  first  ball,  placing  her  ball  a  mallet's 

length  in  any  direction  from  the  starting-post,  endeavours 

by  striking  it  with  the  end  of  her  mallet  to  drive  it  through 

the  first  hoop.    If  she  succeeds,  she  continues  her  turn,  and 

attempts  to  send  the  ball  through  the  second  hoop,  and 

then  through  the  thir'i ;    for  driving  the  ball  through  a 

hoop  or  croqueting  another  ball  imparts  the  privilege  of  an 

additional  stroke.    When  she  has  finished,  the  second 

goes  on,  and  the  other  players  follow  in  the  order  in  which 

the  balls  are  marked  upon  the  post.    Till  a  player  has  gone 

through  the  first  hoop  she  is  not  allowed  to  have  an  extra 

turn,  if  her  ball  hit  that  of  another.    In  a  short  time  is 

palpably  shown  the  great  advantage  of  the  croquet.    Often 

when  a  player  has  her  ball  in  a  good  position  in  front  of  a 

hoop,  another  will  hit  it  and  drive  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 

croquet-ground,  compelling  the  croqueted  ball  to  take  two 

or  three  turns  before  it  can  regain  its  former  position. 

Occasionally  two  or  three  balls  lie  close  to  each  other, 

and  one  is  struck  by  a  ball  which  was  some  distance  off. 

The  striker  is  now  allowed  to  place  her  ball  by  the  side  of 

the  one  she  has  struck,  and  thai,  after  croqueting  it,  is 

almost  sure  of  hitting  the  two  others,  since  her  kst  stroke 

has  brought  her  very  near  to  them. 
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The  player  who  reaches  the  turniM-no.*  Hr^t  u 
advantages  for  a  time,  for  as  s^  mX  wh^.f?* 

•  good  phjw  CM  pr^X.  t"S  iSLtj"^"""  ""' 
advantage  to  her  ^d»  »r,^  T    .j     ■**"»*«».  of  immense 

content  themselves  ith  S^fch  .hT'k**"'^ 
two.  as  it  often  happenr^r^ifT^f  ^  *"  *^?  ^°°P»  ^"t 
adversaries  unite  (^"^S^  lu^^'t^ Z7 ZlT"^ -"^l 
the  star-ing-post.  and  thus  kiUher     T^t  ^  **^* 

camiot  do  untiJ  she  has  passed  flhi'  uT^^  ^^ 
Gradual!   one  by  one  thrplJ^hif^^.*"'  *^f  ^^P^' 

a  ie  t  a'  Z''z'i^:i::^'r,''T'''''^y^^ 

'rst  to  hit  the  nosfon?;    r  ^''^  °^J«=*  o^  each  is 

iKr  adve^^'Xe^  'tfh"  '^'  '"  ^"^  ^  ^^  ^« 
time  drawinZnearer  t^i,    Both  endea^  our,  at  the  same 

the  post  ^^^rSe^o^^^T^Xr'^rV]  "^^ 
theniSk;s  the  %t  "'  "'^*  ^""^"^*^  '*  ^^'-y.  «ci 

RULES 
Striking 

direction,  ^d  .he  pl^r  IX      "    '"""«  --^«  ^  any 
the  first  l^p         '^'"''"  «"ieavours  to  .  Irfve  it  through 

de^if'so^rh^^rui-Lrorv  '"■'«"*"»'' 

^     tne  size  of  1  e      oquet-ground. 
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the  first  rule  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
players ;  but  if  the  length  is  less  than  a  mallet,  the  player 
will  probably  strike  the  post  with  her  own  mallet.] 

2.  In  strildng  the  ball,  the  player  must  stand  on  one  side 
of  the  ball,  and  not  behind  it. 

3.  In  striking,  the  mallet  must  be  about  an  inch  from 
the  ground,  and  must  not  be  pushed  along  it  when  the 
stroke  is  made,  except  when  the  distance  between  the  ball 
and  some  other  object  is  too  small  to  admit  the  mallet 
lengthwise. 

[Some  players  wish  only  one  hand  to  be  used  in  striking. 
Most  of  the  large  sets,  however,  are  too  heavy  to  allow  this 
rule  to  be  generally  carried  out.] 

4.  The  ball  must  be  struck  with  an  end  of  the  mallet,  and 
not  by  the  side. 

Order  of  Playing 

5.  The  balls  are  to  be  played  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  marked  upon  the  post. 

6.  If  any  player  play  out  of  her  turn,  she  finishes  the 
stroke  ;  but  for  the  violation  of  the  last  rule  she  is  deprived 
of  the  next  turn. 

[It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  a  player,  seeing  a 
good  opportunity  for  some  effective  stroke,  would  purposely 
play  out  of  her  turn.  This  we  doubt ;  for  not  only  would 
the  deprivation  of  her  next  turn  do  her  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  but  the  chances  are  that  one  of  the  other  players 
would  stop  her  before  she  had  commenced  the  stroke.] 

7.  If  a  player  play  with  a  wrong  ball,  she  has  to  replace 
the  ball  and  lose  her  next  turn. 

[This  penalty  is  not  enforced  against  a  player  if  the 
error  be  not  discovered  before  the  arrival  of  her  second 
turn.] 

8.  If  a  player  by  a  stroke  of  her  mallet  drives  her  ball 
through  the  next  hoop  in  the  order  of  her  course,  she  is 
allowed  to  continue  her  stroke. 

9.  A  player  may  in  one  stroke  drive  her  ball  through  more 
than  one  hoop. 

10.  If  a  ball,  in  going  through  a  hoop,  strike  another  ball, 
the  player  can  either  continue  her  stroke  at  the  next  hoop. 
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or  else  croquet  the  ball  that  is  struck;  but  she  is  not 
allowed  two  turns  for  passing  through  a  hoop,  and  then 
hitting  a  ball. 

zi.  If  a  ball  strike  another  ball,  and  then  pass  through 
a  hoop,  the  player  can  either  croquet  or  continue  her  stroke, 
and  has  not  to  pass  through  the  same  hoop  again. 

[From  this  rule  the  reader  may  infer  that  if  a  ball  go 
through  its  hoop  either  by  striking  another  ball  or  by 
hitting  the  sides  of  the  hoop,  it  is  considered  to  have  passed 
the  hoop. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  ball  is  dead  directly  it 
croquets  another,  and  that  therefore  any  stroke  it  makes 
after  that  is  of  no  avail ;  but  as  this  not  only  does  away 
with  Rule  ii,  but  prevents  any  player  croqueting  two  balls 
in  one  stroke,  we  cannot  adopt  it.] 

12.  If  a  ball,  instead  of  playing  at  its  hoop,  play  at  a  ball 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hoop,  and  consequently  have  to 
be  moved  by  the  hand  through  its  own  hoop  in  order  to 
croquet,  it  is  not  considered  to  have  gone  through  the  hoop, 
but  must  return  to  the  proper  side  of  the  hoop  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

13.  A  ball  is  not  through  a  hoop  if  the  handle  of  the  mallet 
when  laid  across  the  two  sides  of  the  hoop  from  whence  the 
ball  came  touches  the  ball  without  moving  the  hoop. 

X4.  If  a  player  strike  a  ball  which  she  cannot  croquet,  and 
by  that  stroke  go  through  a  hoop,  the  last  stroke  holds 
good,  and  she  has  another  turn. 

15.  If  a  ball,  when  croqueted  through  its  hoop  in  a  wrong 
direction,  roll  back  through  the  hoop,  it  has  not  to  pass 
through  the  same  hoop  in  the  same  direction  again. 

The  Croquet. 

When  the  game  of  croquet  first  came  into  fashion,  there 
was  only  one  mode  of  the  croquet,  which  was  that  usually 
known  as  the  tight  croquet.  Since  then  other  forms, 
known  as  the  loose  and  slipping  croquet,  have  come  into 
fashion.  In  the  tight  croquet  the  piayet  must  keep  her 
foot  upon  her  own  ball,  and  is  not  allowed  to  move  it  while 
she  makes  the  stroke ;  but  in  the  loose  croquet  she  need 
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notes  the  ban  that  is  starck'htt ^^  "  ™  by  domg  so  Ae 
P«ed  through  the  to^p^     *"  ""  ™«>Mg-post.  if  it  h«, 

before  it  WB  stnick.  ""  '*^*'<"' "  <«™Pied 

^yer  to  tak.  „p  kJ  ^^=3  ^  ^J^.n  to  allow  a 
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froqueteurbearover  ch«^oIr^\^  '  ^''  however,  the 
in  one  tuna     I„dS^!^°*^"«*?«  ^nie  ball  tvdce 

strike  the  same  bS^^erbmXfc;!?'  ''  "*  ^"^^^  *° 
the  privilege  of  a  fresTst^S  ^°"  "^*  ^^^  ^^ 

and  if,  also,  one  bTst^^^tlo  ^r  mo'^'^^K^^'*^  '"^  ' 
these  is  croqueted  in  thrnSo;^  IT'^  °*^®"'  ^^^  of 
but  the  striker  hoc     ,      ^^ ""  '^'^'^^  *^ey  were  struck  • 

»•  A  player,  after  striking  a  ball,  is^o'7!S«,ay 
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compelled  to  croquet  it,  but  is  allowed  to  play  in  any  direc- 
tion she  pleases.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that 
she  must  play  from  the  place  where  her  ball  is,  and  not, 
since  she  abnegates  the  privilege  of  it,  as  after  a  croquet, 
from  a  position  touching  the  ball  she  has  struck. 

23.  If  a  player  hit  a  rover,  and  by  the  blow  force  the  other 
ball  against  the  winning-post,  she  cannot  croquet  the  ball, 
as  it  is  plainly  dead ;  she  howevo*  retains  the  privilege  of 
another  turn.  As  the  ball  is  dead,  it  must  be  moved  at 
<moe. 

24.  If  a  player  in  the  act  of  croqueting  do  not  move  the 
croqueted  baU  at  least  6  inches,  she  is  at  liberty  to  take  the 
stroke  over  again.  Of  course  the  croqueted  ball  must  be 
placed  in  the  posititm  it  occupied  before  it  was  struck. 

25.  If  a  ball  go  through  a  hoop  and  then  croquet  a  ball, 
both  strokes  count. 

26.  If  a  player  croquet  a  ball  ill^ally,  both  balls  must 
be  restored  to  their  former  positions. 

27.  If  a  ball  hit  two  or  more  balls  by  one  stroke,  and 
croquet  one,  it  is  forced  to  croquet  all  it  has  struck,  and  is 
not  aUowed  to  croquet  one  and  leave  the  others  alone. 

The  Posts 

28.  Striking  the  posts  enables  the  player  to  have  a  fresh 
turn,  and  is  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  passing  a  hoop. 

29.  A  player  who,  having  gone  through  all  the  hoops, 
strikes  the  winning-post,  is  dead  ;  and  being  out  of  the 
game,  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  fresh  turn. 

30.  If  either  of  the  posts  be  struck  by  a  ball  that  is 
driven  thither  by  a  croqueting  or  croqueted  ball,  or  in 
passing  through  the  next  hoop  to  it  in  the  right  direction, 
the  stroke  holds  good. 

31.  If  a  ball  be  moved  by  a  player  when  it  should  not 
have  been  touched,  it  must  be  restored  to  its  former  position, 
even  if  the  stroke  has  sent  it  against  a  post  or  through  a 
hoop. 

32.  If  any  ball  (or  balls)  be  struck  by  the  ball  moved,  as 
in  the  last  rule,  it  must  be  at  once  replaced  in  its  former 
position. 
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flower  M  ^It  h"  ?"!?'  ^""''  ™  »  Smvel-.^  „  . 

^rrii^^n"  Si's!;""  "-'•'-''^'■'-•^'« 

The  Rover 

38.  A  rover  who  hits  another  ball,  and  then  the  nost  ... 

have  glne'  t'CJh  Sl'th'^K"'^  ^^  *^^  ^^^"^  °"  °"-  ^'^e 
iiave  gone  through  all  the  hoops  and  stmck  the  two  posts 

40.  A  match  IS  the  best  of  three  games  ^ 

41.  A  tournament  is  the  best  of  three  matches. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
LINKS  AND  THE  RIVER 


swim  so  well  and  so  gracefully  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  those  who  have  the  power  should  refrain 
from  using  it.  Swimming  brings  many  pleasures  and 
benefits  and  with  daily  practice  is  learned  generally  in 
a  week;  but  evoi  should  two  weeks  or  even  a  month 
be  needed,  the  delight  of  being  able  to  swim  is  more  than 
worth  the  patience  and  the  trouble  of  a  long  probation. 

It  is  easier  to  learn  in  a  tepid  indoor  bath,  because  the 
novice  is  not  worried  by  having  to  keep  herself  warm, 
and  she  has  the  rail,  a  sure  bottom,  and  the  side  of  the 
bath  to  help  her.  A  friendly  companion  who  will  support 
her  chest  with  one  hand  at  first,  especially  if  she  can  instruct 
her  too,  will  shorten  the  period  of  learning.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  into  deep  water,  nor  to  run  any  risks  in  learning 
to  swim. 

The  action  of  the  arms  may  be  practised  in  or  out  of 
the  water.  Draw  the  arms  to  the  chest  with  the  elbows 
touching  the  sides.  Close  the  fingers  and  thimib  of  each 
hand,  and  make  the  hands  slightly  hollow.  The  hands 
will  be  under  the  chin  and  the  hollowed  palms  downwards. 
Push  them  out  in  front  of  your  nose,  not  vigorously,  but 
quietly  and  steadily,  for  so  far  the  action  is  one  that  retards 
the  swimmer  rather  than  advances  her.  Once  at  their 
full  extent,  however,  the  hands  should  be  turned  almost 
back  to  back,  and  then  each  should  be  swept  away  from 
the  other  in  a  semi-circle,  something  like  the  action  of  the 
oars  when  a  boat  is  being  rowed.  When  the  elbows  touch 
the  body  the  stroke  ends,  and  the  hands  should  go  back 
to  their  position  under  the  chin  ready  for  another  stroke. 

More  important  than  the  arms  in  swimming  are  the  legs, 
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but  their  movMients  are  veiy  .imple  and  ewy  to  toui, 

aiooi  Deiow.  Draw  the  legs  up  to  the  body  »ith  the 
b^touchmgeadiother.to«.of«chfoottmSS'o;^ 

root  to  the  left.  Keep  the  knees  wide  apart  and  turned 
ou^rds  When  the  legs  h.ve  been  dr^^uTil^Z 
posible.  the  soles  of  the  feet  should  be  only  just  und^tS 


wo.  12.     HOW  TO  swm. 


^iTfi,  -if  °°l^*^  ^  °"*  vigorously,  not  only  as 
far  as  they  will  go.  but  as  widely  asunder  as  y^u  can  spL^ 
them.  Then  bring  the  heels  smartly  together^^St 
the  legs  retum  in  a  line  with  the  body  a|ain  This  W 
movem^t  is  very  important,  for  it  is^displackir  the 
wedge  of  water  between  the  widely  opened  l^^^f  ^1 

SS^L"t^'°T"^r^"^-  WriCupoTs^LSg' 
ftave  hkened  this  action  to  the  flight  of  the  slippery  oranp^ 

th«  w   ^'Z'*  °^  "^  ^**  ^«8S  is  practised  together 
the  le^  are  drawn  up  and  the  hands  ai^  placed  und^^r; 
chm  at  the  same  time,  and  the  hands  aid  legs^  s«^f 
out  from  the  body  together.    The  head  shou^Tbe^r^ 
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back  weU,  and  it  will  hdp  the  learner  to  do  this  if  she  looks 
at  the  sky  or  at  the  ceiHng  of  the  bath  when  she  is  learning. 
It  is  easier  to  swim  upon  the  back  than  upon  the  chest. 
The  movemeat  of  the  legi  is  the  same,  and  the  movemoat 
of  the  hands  not  very  different.  Lie  backwaixls  upon  the 
water  and  with  the  hands  together  stretch  the  arms  behind 
the  head,  palms  upwards,  thumbs  touching.  Then  sweep 
the  hands  away  from  each  other,  using  them  like  oars,  and 


FIG.    13.       HOW   TO   SWIM. 

SO  bringing  them  back  with  a  wide  curve  to  the  hips.  Upon 
the  back  it  is  possible  to  swim  without  the  use  of  the  arms 
at  all. 

Learning  to  swim  makes  one  sadfy  out  of  breath,  but 
with  practice  the  art  becomes  easy,  and  we  swim  with 
almost  as  much  ease  as  we  walk.  Having  learned  plain 
swimming,  it  is  not  difficult  to  add  gradually  the  n  -nerous 
other  methods  of  propelling  the  body  through  tl  .   vater. 

Rswhif. — ^To  watch  and  imitate  a  good  rower  is  .  ;  best 
way  to  ^icquire  a  good  style,  but  a  few  hints  will  help. 
Sit  squarely  upon  the  seat  and  stretch  your  legs  straight 
before  you,  but  with  your  toes  turned  out  slightly.    Rowers 
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back  to  the  ribs,  the  e.W  gh^/i:^^^ 

a  the  last  moment,  as  the  hand  toufh^The  rfbs  Se  y^ 

of  the  mside  hand  is  lowered,  the  knucwl  iS^l    ^Sf 

however,  restoring  it  to  ih  origiL  ^itta  to  tSwS' 

tZ  ?K  ^•.  ^^^  °*^  '^  ^^^  reversed  in  the  rowlock 
«ind  then  it  is  pushed  through  the  water  wifT  „  u' 
power  as  is  needed,  and  PuUed  th^^he  J^    V?^  "tS 

Expert  rowers  have  arrived  at  th*  frtii^,.,; 

tTrojir.T.t^-r^H? =^' 
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withont  biinging  the  our  oat  befw«  doing  to ;  use  the 
back  and  shouldcn  iredy.  keeping  the  annt  m  straight  aa 
poMible :  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  rower  before  you. 
By  tt' )  means  the  body  is  ahnoat  sore  to  swing  backwards 
and  forwards  regularly  in  a  straight  line.  If  you  kx>k 
out  of  the  boat  you  will  probably  kwe  this  rhythmic 
motion. 

iMMiRKr— This  process  is  different  torn  that  of  rowing 
in  that  the  sculler  has  a  scull  for  each  hand,  whereas  the 
rower  uses  both  hands  for  one  oar.  The  rower  sits  near  the 
side  of  the  boat,  the  sculler  in  the  centre  of  the  seat.  The 
sculls  are  lighter  than  oars,  the  action  quicker.  There 
are  from  thirty  to  forty  strokes  a  minute  in  sculling,  but 
the  average  is  about  thirty-two.  The  girl  who  goes  out 
sculling  alone  is  often  her  own  steerer,  and  so  needs  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  over  her  shoulder. 

Having  taken  a  seat  in  the  centre,  stretch  out  your  l^;s 
to  their  fullest  extent  and  adjust  the  stretcher.  Grasp 
the  sculls,  one  in  each  hand,  by  the  handles,  and  bend  your 
body  forward  until  your  head  is  well  over  your  knees. 
Throw  your  arms  wcdl  forward,  and  straight,  so  that  the 
sculls  will  be  thrown  well  backwards.  Then  dip  the  sculls, 
try  to  keep  the  dip  uniform,  and  pull  hard. 

The  stroke  comes  to  an  end  when  the  elbows  are  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  hips,  and  the  hands  to  the  chest,  with  the 
body  well  back  as  a  result  of  the  strong  pull.  The  sculls  are 
"  feathered  "  as  they  leave  the  water  by  the  depressing  of 
the  elbows  and  the  bending  upwards  of  the  wrists,  as  the 
back  of  the  hands  are  turned  towards  the  forearms,  an 
operation  which  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  water 
when  releasing  the  sculls  to  obtain  the  position  known  as 
the  return,  that  is,  the  position  to  b^in  again.  To  turn 
a  boat  in  the  water  the  sculler  must  back-water  with  one 
scull  and  pull  with  the  other.  To  do  this  one  scull  is 
reversed,  its  rounded  face  being  towards  the  rear  as  the 
sculler  pushes  it  from  her.  At  the  same  time  pull  sharply 
with  the  other  scull  until  the  boat's  head  has  been  turned 
round  completely.  Boats  without  rudders  are  managed 
in  the  water,  either  by  pulling  both  sides  alike,  in  which 
case  the  boat  moves  in  a  straight  line,  or  by  reversing  the 
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action  of  the  oui.  equally  on  both  lidei,  poshing  them 
through  the  water  instewl  of  pulling  them,  and  called 
backing-water.  In  this  caM  the  boat  recedes.  By  nulKng 
one  1^  only,  the  boat  describes  a  part  of  a  circle,  which 
»  made  smaller  by  puUing  one  oar  and  backing  the  other. 
By  naeans  of  a  rudder  the  boat  may  be  made  to  take  almost 
any  direction  without  reference  to  the  rowera. 

A  few  experiments  with  a  rudder  will  soon  demonstrate 
what  its  powers  are. 

Qilf  HMk— Gdf  is  one  of  the  games  best  learned  upon 
the  fiekl  by  observation  of  the  best  players,  but  we  iadnde 
a  list  of  hints  derived  from  long  experience. 

DuviNC— Lower  your  left  shoulder.  Stand  still  and 
do  not  see-saw  with  your  body.  Plant  your  feet  squarely. 
Grasp  your  club  lightly  yet  firmly  in  the  hoUow  of  your 
fingers.  Slowly  swing  well  back  and  complete  your  stroke 
well  through,  pushing  to  the  very  end  with  your  right 
hand.    It  is  a  disadvantage  to  try  to  get  under  the  ball. 

The  Brassv.— In  using  this  club  swing  as  far  back  as 
you  can,  slowly. 

The  Mashie  and  Iron.— Swing  back  very  sk>wly  and 
have  the  forefinger  of  your  right  hand  well  down  the  club, 
which  should  be  held  lightly.  Go  weU  through  with  the 
stroke  and  rise  slightly  off  your  left  heel. 

Putting.— Grasp  the  club  firmly,  swing  back  very  stowly, 
and  go  well  through  with  the  stroke. 

General  AovicK.-In  all  kind  of  strokes  swing  back 
slowly  with  your  left  shoulder  down  and  the  forefinger 
of  your  right  hand  well  down  the  club.  Ever  have  your 
•eye  upon  the  ball,  and  finish  every  stroke  to  the  very  end. 
In  all  your  strokes  let  your  arms  go  well  out  from  you. 
body.  Your  hands  should  be  close  together  on  your  club 
and  the  right  hand  well  round  to  the  left  but  not  under 
the  club.  Press  the  ground  with  your  feet  and  stand 
well  back  upon  your  heels. 

HoMceteh.- Hopping  like  skipping  is  a  ver>^  healthy 
-exercise,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ancient  and 
wholesome  game  of  hop-scotch  should  be  abandoned  to 
the  "  gutter  snipes."  It  is  a  pastime  played  by  hopping 
on  one  foot  and  kicking  an  oyster-sheU  or  inece  of  tile 
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pmanj  the  lifted  loot,  except  in  one  ca«j,  upon  the 
f^^aod.  and  without  aUowing  the  sheU  w  tifc^  J^ 
on  any  of  the  line..    A  ^i^L  »  ^diU^lt^ 

Id^  1^  ^'"'*"'''  ^*u'  Plum-pudding  ;ith  kaiJe 
and  fork.     In  commencing  the  game,  the  playert  take 


innings.    She  who  can  go  nearest   to  the  phim  in  *h^ 
centre  of  the  pudding  plays  firet.  ^  ^ 

.J^t  T"^''  ^"^^^  ^y  throwing  her  shell  into  No.  i  • 
she  then  hops  mto  the  space,  and  kicks  the  tile  out  to  A  • 

to  No'"?  S^  "^  *"*  ^*°  N°-  ''  ^'^'  't  ^om  No  2 
tacks  It  from  3  to  2.  from  2  to  i.  and  out.  She  next  thrt>«, 
It  mto  No.  4.  kicks  it  from  4  to  3.  feom  3  to  2.  from  2  to7 
and  out :  and  so  she  goes  on  tiU  ^e  has  jissed  tK^sld 
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comes  to  No.  7.  wh«  she  is  aUowed  to  nat,  by  •tandmA 
mth  one  foot  in  No.  6  and  the  other  in  No.  7;  botshemuitt 
go  on  hoppmg  before  she  kicks  the  tile  home.  She  then 
puses  throngh  the  beds  8.  9, 10  and  iz.  as  she  did  those  of 
i.2.  3.  4,  5,  etc,  and  so  on,  tiU  she  gets  to  phun-pnddimr. 
when  she  may  rest,  and  placing  her  tfle  on  the  idum.  sbTfa 
reqmred,  while  standing  on  one  foot,  to  kick  it  with  sach 

force  as  to  send  it  through  an  the  other  beds  to  A  at  one  kick. 
If  one  player  throws  her  tile  into  the  wrong  compartment 
or  when  she  is  kicking  it  out,  she  loses  her  inning  as  she 
do«  dso  if  the  tile  or  her  foot  at  any  time  rasts  on  a  line 
or  If  she  kicks  her  tile  out  of  the  diagiam. 
We  also  give  diagrams  for  simpler  forms  of  the  game. 
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CHAPTER  V 
ON  THE  GREEN 

The  following  is  an  easy  dance  round  the  Maypole,  and  we 
ac«,mpany  our  directions  with  an  old  tune.  cL  W 

^Tf^J^li.  r^*^'  "*?"  ^'«*°°'  ^  Derbyshire.    Many 
SiJSf  ^^^"^"^  illustrations  which   Randolph 

^i!^?-  fS'^^  ?"■  P"**^^  t^°°  ^*h  the  words  in  (ie 
of  hmdehghtfdboola  for  children.    The  tune  is  one  of  Se 

oT/k^  r    J?""^'  *"^  '*  «  a  pity  that  the  vulgar  rubbid, 

IX?'"^^"*"*'',"^  should  now  prevail  when  «,ch 
e«dient  music  is  available. 

Away  from  the  Maypole  tl.j  dancers  should  learn  the 
galop  step,  and  should  master  the  art  of  stepping  to  their 
^  wgular  counting.  At  first  the  stepping  sD  be  slow. 
^^L^r  mcr«ised  gradually  as  facility  is  obtained 
\Vhm  the  dancers  have  learned  the  step  they  will  master 
the  figijre  m  the  same  way.  a  little  at  a  time  and  slowty 
and  with  counting  before  the  music  is  introduced.  ^ 

Eadi  girl  should  hold  her  ribbon  in  her  richt  hand 
h«r  left  hand  should  rest  lightly  upon  her  left  hi^  ' 

The  dancers  girls  or  boys,  or  preferably  both,  eight  or 
SIX  een.  .hou^d  stand  jt,und  the  pole,  near  to  it.  a^  wiS 
ineur  »  ,  to  it.  The  ribbons  come  over  their  right 
shoiU.  :  to  be  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  girls  and  Z^ 
rtand  at  ease,  with  the  ribbons  slack. 

fJ?^  *^*^  *'*r"''*  ^*^^  the  ribbons  are  at  a  full  extent 
^Z^^  pole,  though  not  with  such  an  extension  as  would 
niaJce  the  holdmg  of  the  looped  end  of  the  ribbon  awkward 
or  mconvenient.  *"«"« 

ri.tl  ^^t  ^^"'^'^.^tep  from  the  pole  the  danceis  turn  to  the 
nght,   the  music   commences,  and.   beginning  first  with 
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their  left  foot  forward,  they  galop  round  the  pole,  keeping 
step  to  the  music. 

*^!!Jf  5*^,<^cer  has  come  to  the  spot  whence  she 
started  she  galops  to  the  pole,  galops  back  again,  then  oflf 
round  the  pole  once  more,  but  this  time  in  the  opposite 
atrectKm  to  her  previous  circle. 

The  dance  may  be  prolonged  at  the  dancers'  discretion 
and  It  may  be  varied  by  having  the  girls  and  boys  careering 
round  the  pole  in  couples  instead  of  in  Indian  file.    In 
this  case  there  would  be  a  double  circle  instead  of  a  single 
one.  ^ 

Another  dance  that  goes  well  with  C<me  Lasses  and 
Lads,  or  with  similar  tunes,  may  be  arranged  as  foUows  • 
The  dancers  are  divided  into  couples,  and  are  numbered 

1.  2  alternately.  They  stand  round  the  pole  with  their 
backs  to  It  exactly  as  in  the  previous  dance.  Then  the 
I»rtnCTs  stand  face  to  face,  each  i  facing  each  2  all  round 
the  pole,  but  each  i  further  away  from  the  pole  than  each 

2,  so  that  there  is  a  double  circle.  Thus  each  i  will  now 
have  the  ribbon  extended,  each  2  will  have  the  ribbon  loose. 

Now  the  music  opens,  and  each  i  galops  towarxb  the  pole 
each  2  away  from  the  pole,  until  the  partners  have  changed 
places  so  far  that  the  inner  circle  has  become  thj^ter 
circle  and  the  outer  circle  the  inner ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  must  also  be  a  general  movement  round  the  pole 
each  I  going  to  the  left,  each  2  to  the  right,  leaving  one 
partner  for  another  each  time,  as  in  ladies'  chain  in 
quadrilles. 

This  continual  changing  and  re-changing  of  places  goes 
on  luiti!  the  ribbons  are  plaited  round  each  other  and 
round  the  pole.  Then  the  direction  round  the  pole  is 
reversed  until  the  ribbons  are  unwound,  when  the  dancers 
will  be  with  their  original  partners  again. 

Another  tune  which  ranks  with  Come  Lasses  and  Lads 
is  that  of  the  Staines  Morris  Dance,  and  this  may  be  used 
too.  for  a  frolic  round  the  Maypole.  When  the  introductory 
bars  have  been  played,  the  dance  commences,  the  dancers 
arranged  m  couples  and  taking  hands,  prancing  rt)und  the 
pole.  At  this  stage  the  ribbons  are  not  used.  Upon 
the  last  four  beats  of  this  figure  the  dancers  resolve  them- 
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aelvn  into  (me  laige  circle  fadng  the  pole,  all  joining 
hands  and  dancing  rotind.  Thi3  first  figure  occupies  the 
first  eight  ban  of  tiw  music,  not  counting  the  introduction, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  these  eight  bars  inchide  sixteen 
beats.  The  step  appropriate  for  this  part  b  obtained 
by  a  forward  movement  upon  the  right  foot,  combined 
with  a  hop,  alternating  with  a  similar  movement  with  the 
left  foot 

Now  cease  to  hold  hands,  advance  to  the  pole,  and  retire 
backwards,  facing  the  pole,  movements  which  will  occupy 
four  bars  of  eight  beats.  Of  each  couple,  the  one  upon  the 
left  clasps  with  the  right  hand  the  partner's  left,  and  they 
jig  round  each  other  like  opposite  sails  of  a  windnulL  Thi» 
occupies  four  bars  that  include  a  total  of  eight  beats. 
Repeat  this  advancing  and  retiring  and  whirligig  movement, 
and  bring  this  section  of  the  dance  to  a  close  with  the  boys 
standing  rotind  the  pole  with  their  backs  to  it,  the  girb 
forming  an  outer  circle  facing  the  boys  and  facing  the  pole. 
This  repetition  will  absorb  eight  bars,  containing  in  all 
•ixteen  beats. 

For  the  next  figure  in  this  revel  the  polka  step  should  be 
learned.  Dance  to  the  right  for  two  bars  of  four  beats, 
then  to  the  left  for  two  bars  of  four  beats.  Join  hands  and 
repeat  the  windmill  nx>tion  of  the  last  figure  for  the  next 
four  bars  of  eight  beats.  Repeat  these  three  movements 
— the  right  and  left  and  turning  movements — ^the  repetition 
occupying  eight  bars  of  sixteen  beats.  Repeat  now  the 
movements  with  which  the  dance  opened,  that  is.  all  dance 
round  the  pole  in  pairs,  hand  in  hand,  then  resolve,  on  the 
last  four  beats,  into  one  great  circle  round  the  pole  and 
facing  the  pole. 

This  is  followed  by  another  repetition  of  something  that 
has  gone  before ;  that  is,  the  dancers  advance  and  retire  in 
four  bars  (eight  beats),  join  hands  and  sjan  round  each  other 
in  another  four  bars,  with  a  total  of  eight  beats,  advance 
and  retire  again,  join  hands  and  spin  again,  finishing,  this 
time,  however,  with  the  girls  kneeling  during  the  last  four 
beats  and  facing  away  from  the  pole  in  an  outer  circle, 
the  boys  in  the  inside  circle  facing  away  from  the  pole. 

With  the  polka  step  each  boy  now  dances  twice  round 
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h«  partner,  who  still  kneels  and  th*^  «— 
left  the  girls  rising  duS^e^t  ?^r?^  TI*°  "^'^ 
continues   during   dffht    bar«     ♦  w    •     ?*  •  ^^  ^"* 
beats.  ^   ^       •'*"'    *^**    «    during   sixteen 

The  girls  now  turn  to  their  liffht  and  fii*  «#♦  -      1.   xu 
round  the  pole  in  an  outer  cirT\SSlfl^    **^  ''*^'^ 
in  an  ooixMdte  h.,J««-  •         •     '    ""*  *"®  ^ys  «o  round 

ttettird  figure  that  i.  ta  .^Xl  ^'    '"  *""*"  "V^ 
(four  b«.2f^r,f  .'"fj ^ *;"«  °»ce  .0  th.  right 

with  their  backs  to  thTr^^irti.'^.f"*  *=  P'''-  Iwy* 
ribbon  upon  tteTS,  L,     VllI  "^  ""'"'••  "^i"*  «•. 

^v^ent  ^,  w  related  as  n^n^ti^  L^^^ 
pote^iUveriTh'o'fSeribt'-T^'*'^*"  ™-<'  *« 

s.«  r.e-S£  r  T-  -- r  t.^-. 
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right  for  the  ttme  length  of  time,  and  finally  each  danow 
<^  with  partner. 

Tht  MHrii  OlMt.— Morris  dancing  goes  back  so  far  in 
histwy  that  its  beginning  cannot  be  found.  It  was,  and 
is,  a  dance  for  men ;  but  during  the  last  few  years  there 
han  been  a  revival  that  has  taken  the  form  of  a  sport  for 
children,  and  particularly  for  girls.  Vigour  more  than 
grace  is  the  chancteristk  of  the  Morris  dance,  and  the  dancer 
must  learn  to  stamp  and  kick  with  eneigy,  for  there  will 
be  bells  upon  ha  ankles,  and  these  must  be  made  to  ring 
loudly  and  all  at  one  time.  The  bells  are  attached  to  pads 
strapped  round  the  ankles.  Any  dress  in  which  eneigetic 
action  is  easy — a  gymnastic  dress,  for  instance — ^wiU  serve ; 
but  the  more  picturesque  and  pleasing  it  is  the  better.  The 
notion  of  May  Day  revels  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
the  dress  is  being  planned. 

The  step  is  very  simple.  The  only  variations  are  that 
sometimes  the  stride  is  longer  or  shorter,  the  foot  is  lifted 
higher  or  not  so  high. 

Assume  the  standing  position,  toes  pointed  outwards 
Raise  the  right  foot  as  though  to  walk  forward,  thai 
straighten  the  right  leg  vigorously  with  a  kick,  so  as  to 
make  all  the  bells  jingle.  The  heel  of  the  right  foot  shouki 
be  now  about  the  length  of  the  dancer's  foot  in  advance  of 
the  left  foot.  Precisely  at  the  time  that  this  movement 
»  being  made,  this  straightening  of  the  right  leg,  hop 
forward  upon  the  left  foot,  alighting  upon  the  toe.  but 
immediately  bringing  down  the  heel  vigorously,  causing 
the  bells  to  ring.  Along  roads,  across  fields,  round  rooms, 
practice  this  step  diligently,  counting  i.  2. 3, 4,  or  singing  a 
Morris  dance  tune. 

There  is  sometimes  a  jump  in  Morris  dancing,  and  this 
is  achieved  by  springing  about  the  height  of  your  own  foot 
with  body  and  legs  straight.  Come  down  upon  your  toes 
to  break  the  shock,  but  bring  the  heels  down  firmly  at  once. 
The  shock  is  broken  also  by  a  bending  of  the  knees,  but 
these,  too,  should  be  straightened  immediately. 

Btan  SttthlC. — In  this  case  the  dance  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  setting  of  beans,  and  by  some  is  held  to  be 
symbolical  of  general  seed-sowing,  of  spring-time,  of  the 
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JJ^kemng  of  the  «irth  after  her  long  sleep.  Asthegardener 
hM  a  dibble,  a  riiort  pointed  stick  with  which  him2« 
hd«  m  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  ««d.  sJ  HS 
^h  .  T^  t^J^ui^  *  ™^'  •"d  if  this  be  decorated 

SI  ^""'**  **'  "^^»  *^«^  8»y  «>J«°"  will  add  to  tS 
fe^e  appearance  of  the  movement. 

The  six  maidens  who  are  going  to  dance  ananm  them- 

sdmm  column  form,  facing  each  other,  as  in^^     Tte 

mhoductonr  four  ban,  of  music  are  flayed   *  h?ut  L^ 

»^^lh  5^°",°'  ?"  "^'  *^*  Partners  tap  wanSi 
ac^  the  middle.  In  the  music  we  have  indicated  all  the 
tappmgs  wth  a  letter  T. 


E  F 

wo.  17. 

As  the  music  of  Section  A  opens.  C  and  D  move  outwanis 
a  Uttle  from  the  hne.  a  ring  is  formed  as  in  Fig.  18.  and  all 
dance  m  a  ring  to  the  right  until  when  the  fourth  bar  opens 
^  the  opposites  have  exchanged  places,  as  seen  in  the 

In  the  fourth  bar  the  dancers  draw  a  Uttle  more  closely 
to  each  other,  half  turn  to  form  column,  and  tap  sticks 
acnws  on  the  half  bar  of  bar  four  as  we  show  in  the  music 
In  the  last  four  bars  of  the  Section  A  music  the  dancere 
form  a  ring  again,  and  so  return  whence  they  came,  as  will 
be  seen  m  Fig.  19. 

Again,  at  the  half  bar  in  the  eighth  bar  the  partners  half 
turn  to  form  a  column  and  tap  sticks  acit)ss  the  middle 
holdmg  their  sticks  aloft. 

This  brings  us  to  Section  B  of  the  music,  and  to  the 
process  of  "  dibbing  "  holes  in  the  earth  for  our  beans 
In  the  music  we  have  marked  the  notes  at  which  the  dibbinir 
occurs  by  a  letter  D.    In  the  dance  this  operation  is  accom- 
plished by  the  dancers  stooping  forward  and  holding  their 
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right  hands  outwards  with  their  sticks  pointing  to  the 
earth.  Strike  the  stick  firmly  ujxm  the  ground  and  lift 
it  again  quickly.  The  back  shoukl  be  bent  at  a  ri^t 
angle  with  the  trunk  and  the  body  shoukl  be  still. 

With  this  simple  movement  understood,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  master  the  actions  which  accompany  the  music 
of  Section  B.  In  the  first  bar  the  girls  all  dib  together,  at 
the  beginning  and  half  bar.  at  the  places  shown  in  the 
music.  In  the  second  bar  remain  stooping.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bar  tap  sticks  across.  A.  C  and  E  tapping  B.  D 
and  F.  Hold  the  sticks  across  as  they  were  tapped  during 
the  remainder  of  the  bar. 

In  the  third  bar  dib  as  in  the  first.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  bar  the  partners  tap  across,  and  at  the  half  bar 
A  tai>s  C.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  bar  C  taps  £ ;  on 
half  bar  E  taps  F.  In  the  beginning  of  bar  six  (g  time)  F  taps 
D ;  second  beat  D  taps  B.  Upon  the  third  beat  partners 
tap  across  as  in  the  second  bar,  or  all  may  tap  to  the 
centre  so  that  their  wands  radiate  from  one  point. 

In  the  remaining  six  bars  of  Section  B  repeat  the  dibbing 
and  the  tapping  that  were  performed  in  the  first  six  bars. 

When  the  music  of  Section  A  is  being  performed  the 
second  time  the  partners  cross  over.  This  cross-over  is 
accomplished  in  eight  bars  and  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Fig.  21.  In  the  first  two  bars  each  dancer 
crosses  over  into  her  partner's  territory  so  that  we  have  the 
formation  given  in  the  Fig.,  the  partners  standing  bade  to 
back.  In  crossing  and  recrossing  each  dancer  must  pass 
her  partner  to  the  right,  the  right  shoulder  of  each  passing 
the  right  shoulder  of  her  partner. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  bars  all  the  dancers  make  a  full 
turn  to  the  right,  dancing  all  the  time,  in  a  way  made  clear 
in  Fig.  22. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  bars  all  cross  over  once  more, 
right  shoulder  to  right  shoulder  again,  back  to  back,  and 
in  this  way  resume  their  original  positions. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  bars  all  accomplish  a  com- 
plete turn  to  the  right,  slowly  and  carefully  so  as  to  occupy 
the  two  bars. 

Briefly  then  in  a  cross -over  we  have  two  bars  to  cross. 
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no.    18.      BEAN  SETTING,      A   RING  IS  FORMED. 


FIG.   19.      DANCERS  RETURN   WHENCE  THEy 
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two  to  turn  in.  two  to  return  in.  and  two  to  turn  again  in 
wh«n  we  have  come  home,  a  total  of  eight  bar*. 

— » 


PIG.    20.      BEAX   SETTING.      TAPPING   WANDS. 

Note  also  that  at  half  bars  In  bars  four  and  eic:ht,  thai  is 
at  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  cross-over,  the  partners 
tap  across  with  their  dibbles. 


The      same    CHAMOr   id  MAOe  OVTHt  OTHCB 
PARTNER'S. 


FIG.    21.       THK    CROSS    OVKR. 

The  repetition  of  Section  B  music  is  danced  as  it  was 
belore. 
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When,  for  the  tUid  tiine.  Sectloii  A  marie  is  played.  th» 
^ncen  Advance  and  retire.  This  movement  oocopiw 
«Kht  bark    The  fint  four  are  occupied  by  an  advance 


B              A 

D            C 

r         c 

COMMfcNCiNO 

FiNlOhINO 

Back  to  Back 

r^Ct  TOrACC 

FIG.   22.      A   FULL  TURN  TO  THE   RIGHT. 

right  shoulder  to  right  shoulder  without  touching.  The 
partners  pass  each  other,  move  to  the  r^t,  return  past 
partners,  left  shoulder  to  left  shoulder  this  time,  and  so 
reach  home  again  moving  backwards. 


-SU^    '^CSDb 


Facing  cach  Othcb.  Backwakp3. 


FIG.  23.   LEFT  SHOULDER  TO  LKFT  SHOULDF.K. 

Then  in  the  bars  from  four  to  eight  the  dancere  advance 
again  but  pass  this  time  left  shoulder  to  left  shoulder. 
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pass,  nght  shoulder  to  right  shoulder  and  so  to  oririnS 
pcwition  once  more.    Wemakeall  thisclearin  Fig.  2, 
Tap  across  upon  arrival  home.  *    ^* 

«rfr*^^^  T^^  "  °°'^  P^*y«^  ^o""  the  third  and  las* 

2?h"f.,  *^  *?*  "^^'^  *^°"^«  t°  *h«r  J^t  tap  they  tep 
with  their  wands  pointing  downwards,  turn  and  paui  fo? 
a  moment  with  their  sticks  across.  ^ 

wJ*S5!f?**'"T^'  its  name  implies,  the  Staines  tune 

was  wnttoi  for  a  Moms  dance,  and  our  readers  may  wish 

to  learn  that.  too.  as  weU  as  the  May-pole  movem^^^ 

The  lines  may  be  contmued 

indefinitely. 

4.  Boy. 
3.  Boy. 
2.  Boy. 

All  face  this  way  towards 
the  audience. 

The  first  figure  occupies  twenty  bars.    All  dance  forward 

Zt  ^her.h?YKT  *^"  P^^^'  *h^*  ^^  the  outsidf 
foot.  Then  chass6  back  again.  This  forward  and  back- 
ward movemerjt  is  performed  four  times,  and  «:cup^ 
tJf  o,^"?'  ,^r^,fi^^h  the  backward  joumeT^^th 
the^outside  foot  ready  to  b^  the  for^aii  mover^? 

ricrtf  *^^  ^^""^  """^  *"""  *°  *^^''"  °^  left,  so  that  their 
nght  shoulders  are  towards  the   audience,   and   ch^6 

forward  and  back  twice.  The  girls  hold  up  their  rLhtWs 
"" -S  ^^  ?^^  ^^  *^"  ^°5^  ^"™«  the  sari?  attS 
r^Hh  f  ^!^*  ^,^'-  ^'''^  ^y'  ^  he  dances  fomard^ 
^d  backA^s.  looks  first  over  his  right  shoulder  and  thS 
over  his  left  shoulder  to  his  partner,  and  she  bends  forwaS 
KrClSSc^  at  him.    M  this  absorbs  another  f^r 

Now  the  partners  turn  towards  each  other,  the  rirls 
hold  then-  frocks,  and  the  boys  have  their  hands  u^n  thS 
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^  J^rZ7  f"'^^??  ^^^  *^^«'  ^d  then  each  boy 
lus  nght  arm.  towards  the  audience.  At  the  same  timA  h- 
pomts  his  left  foot  and  bends  a  little  tow^s  T^* 
^^n^vements  in  this  paragraph  are  perfo^^i  dun^ 

This   brings   us   to 
the  second  figure,  com- 
pleted in  sixteen  bars, 
and    all    the  dancers 
face      the      audience 
again.      The  top  boy 
turns     and      chass^ 
down    the    centre  to 
the  last  girl,  repeating 
the   step  four  times. 
She   turns  and   faces 
him.      This    occupies 
four  bars.     The  two 
give  four  pats  to  each 
other  with  the  right 
foot   (two  bars)    and 
then  four  pats  to  each 
other  with  the  left  foot 
(two    bars).      During 
the  next  two  bars  the 
boy   pives    his    right 
hand  to  the  girl's  right 
hand,  and  each  pats 
toe  and  heel  of   the 
right  foot  alternately 

twice.  Both  then  repeat  this  with  their  left  feet  Th* 
boy  m  the  next  two  bars  gives  his  left  han^  ITll  -. 
under  his  right  hand;  he  tSf h^r  und  r  ^-y^^^^^  t 
au^ence,  and  both  pose  with  their  right  foot  pS^°"Vwo 
bars  are  now  occupied  in  tumine  her  tnV»,ro7,li- 

The  third  and  final  figure  cor'.inues  through  three  bars 


FIG. 
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■  i. 
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only.  Still  keeping  their  hands  in  the  same  position,  both 
the  boy  and  the  girl  chass6  up  the  centre  in  three  bars, 
setting  out  with  the  left  foot.  During  the  fourth  bar  the 
boy  turns  the  girl  round  to  face  the  audience  and  into  the 
place  of  the  first  girl.  At  the  same  time  the  other  girls 
chass6  backwards  twice,  and  the  boys  chassd  forward  twice. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  has  turned  the  girl  into  the  place  of 
the  first  girl,  he  turns  and  galops  outside  the  line  of  the 
boys  to  the  place  of  the  last  boy,  taking  four  bars,  and 
then  he  is  in  position  ready  to  chass6  forward  the  second 
time,  when  the  dance  is  repeated,  for  it  is  repeated  imtil  all 
the  partners  have  gone  through  the  movements  that 
culminate  in  the  kiss. 

Sbr  Rogtr  d«  Covtrtey.— This  may  be  danced  by  four 
couples  or  more.  "The  more  the  merrier"  is  specially 
applicable  in  this  instance. 

The  boys  form  a  line,  each  facing  his  partner. 

*i.  The  top  boy  and  bottom  girl  advance,  bow  and  retire. 
(The  top  girl  ana  bottom  boy  repeat  in  each  case.) 

2.  Advance,  taking  hold  of  right  hands,  turn  and  retire. 

3.  Advance,  take  hold  of .    t  hands,  turn  anH  retire. 

4.  Advance,  take  hold  of  both  hands,  turn  and  retire. 

5.  Advance,  turn  round  each  other  without  taking^ 
hands  and  keeping  the  back  towards  each  other  as  much 
as  possible. 

6.  Advance,  curtsey,  bow  and  retire. 

These  ?ix  movements  are  in  each  case  repeated  by  the 
top  girl  and  bottom  boy.  The  other  dancers  forming 
the  lines  may  keep  up  a  merry  jigging  step  while  the  four 
principals  are  performing  their  part. 

Now  the  top  girl  and  boy  turn  from  each  other  outwards, 
going  down  the  outside  of  the  line,  the  girls  following  the 
top  girl  and  the  boys  following  the  top  boy.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  line  the  top  partners  meet,  and,  clasping- 
hands,  hold  them  up  as  high  as  they  can,  and  under  the 
arch  so  formed  each  of  the  other  couples  pass  in  turn,  sO' 
that  what  was  the  second  couple  becomes  the  top  couple, 
and  what  was  the  top  couple  becomes  the  bottom  couple. 

As  soon  as  all  are  in  their  places  the  bottom  couple  drop 
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their  hands  and  the  dance  begins  again  from  *  and  goes  on 
until  each  couple  has  had  its  turn. 

There  are  innumerable  other  May-pole  and  Morris  dances, 
and  those  who  wish  to  develop  this  pleasing  feature  in 
village  or  town  life  should  put  themselves  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Esp^ance  Club,  50,  Cumberland  Market, 
London,  N.W.,  cr  with  Messrs.  Novello  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
John  Curwen  and  Sons,  Messrs.  George  Philip  and  Son. 
and  other  publishers  of  music  and  games,  who  have  shown 
Hreat  activity  in  reviving  these  wholesome  old  pastimes. 

THE  STAINES   MORRIS  DANCE 

Come,  ye  young  men,  come  along. 
With  your  music,  dance  and  song ; 
Bring  your  lasses  in  your  hands. 
For  'tis  that  which  love  commands. 
Then  to  the  May-pole  haste  away. 
For  'tis  now  a  holiday. 

Tis  the  choice  time  of  the  j'ear, 
For  the  violets  now  appear. 
Now  the  rose  receives  its  birth. 
And  pretty  primrose  decks  the  earth. 
Then  to  the  May-pole,  etc. 

When  • '  'I  thus  have  spent  your  time. 
Till  the  day  be  past  its  prime. 
To  your  beds  repair  at  night. 
Dream  there  of  your  day's  delight, 
'''hen  to  the  May-pole,  etc. 

COME   LASSES   AND   LADS 

Come,  lasses  and  lads,  get  leave  of  your  dads. 

And  away  to  the  May-pole  hie, 

For  every  he  has  got  him  a  she 

With  a  minstrel  standing  by. 

For  Willy  has  gotten  his  Jill, 

And  Johnny  has  got  his  Joan, 

To  jig  it,  jig  it,  jig  it,  jig  it. 

Jig  it  up  and  down. 
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"  Strike  up."  says  Watt ;  "  Agreed."  says  Kate ; 

"  And  I  prithee.  Fiddler,  p'  ^y," 

"  Content."  says  Hodge,  and  so  says  Madge, 

For  this  is  a  holiday  ! 

Then  every  num  did  put 

His  hat  off  to  his  lass. 

And  every  girl  did  curtsey,  curtsey, 

Curtsey  on  the  grass. 

"  Begin."  says  Hall ;  "  Ay.  ay."  says  MaU, 
"  We'll  lead  up  PackingUm's  pound ;  " 
"  No.  no,"  says  NoU,  and  so  says  Doll, 
"  We'll  first  have  Sellenger's  round." 
Then  every  man  b^an 
To  foot  it  round  about. 
And  every  girl  did  jet  it,  jet  it. 
Jet  it  in  and  out. 


"  You're  out."  says  Dick ;  "  Not  I."  says  Nick. 

"  The  fiddler  played  it  false ;  " 

"  Tis  true,"  says  Hugh,  and  so  says  Sue, 

And  so  says  nimble  Alice. 

The  fiddler  then  began 

To  play  the  tune  again. 

And  every  girl  did  trip  it,  trip  it. 

Trip  it  to  the  men. 


Then  after  an  hour,  they  went  to  a  bower. 

And  played  for  ale  and  cakes, 

And  kisses  too-Hmtil  they  were  due 

The  lasses  held  the  stakes. 

The  girls  did  then  begin 

To  quarrel  with  the  men, 

And  bid  them  take  their  kisses  back 

And  give  them  their  own  again. 

And  bid  them  take  their  kisses  back 

And  give  them  their  own  again. 
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Now  there  they  did  stay  the  whole  of  the  day. 

And  tired  the  fiddler  quite. 

With  singing  and  plajdng,  without  any  paying. 

From  morning  until  night. 

They  told  the  fiddler  then 

They'd  pay  him  for  his  play; 

And  each  a  twopence,  twopence,  twopence 

Gave  him  and  went  away. 

"  Good  night,"  says  Ilany ;  "  Good  night,"  says  Maiy : 

"  Good  night,"  says  DoUy  to  John  ; 

''^  Good  night,"  says  Sue  to  her  sweetheart  Hugh, 

"  Good  night,"  says  eveiy  one. 

Some  walked  and  some  did  run. 

Some  loitered  on  the  way. 

And  bound  themselves  by  losses  twelve. 

To  meet  the  next  holiday. 

And  bound  themselves  by  kisses  twelve 

To  meet  the  next  holiday. 

jj^o^—Tliere  are  many  versions  of  this  song  with  slight  verbal 
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CHAPTER   VI 
UNDER  CANVAS 

GiKLS  no  longer  alkm'  boys  a  inono).oly  even  of  camping 
out;  but  apart  from  this  a  tent  at  the  »ea  side,  or  at 
home  upon  the  lawn,  has  many  attractions,  and  may  be 
turned  to  more  uses  than  need  be  named  here.  First  of  all 
here  is  a  simple  shelter  that  may  serve  for  a  temporary 


SIMl'LI-:    SHKLTER. 


purpose.  A  very  easy  way  to  rig  up  this  shelter  from 
sun  or  rain  is  given  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  Two  poles 
with  a  deep  notch  in  the  top  of  each,  a  rope,  two  pegs,  a 
sheet,  and  <t  f  v  large  stones  complete  the  shelter.  An 
in,;eniou^.  gu.  ^  arrange  an  end,  or  two  if  she  needs  them. 
In  another  illustration  we  see  explorers  at  work  upon  a 
tent  in  which  the  place  of  the  rope  is  taken  by  a  slender 
cross-bar.  This  cross-bar  has  internal  support  similar  to 
that  shown  in  a,  Fig.  28.  In  tents  seen  in  the  Rocky  Motmtain 
region  this  support  of  the  cross-bar  is  given  by  four  slender 
poles  as  shown  in  Fig.  27. 
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FIG.  26.      EXPLORERS  ERECTING  A  TENT. 
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FIG.   27.      A   ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   TENT. 
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Now  for  a  more  elaborate  toit,  and  though  it  has  poks 
these  are  wdl  out  of  the  way.  The  size  may  be  varied  if 
the  tent-maker  needs  more  or  kss  acconunodation.  For 
a  tent  9  feet  long,  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  bioad  your 
uprights  A  B  and  C  D  will  stand  6  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
and  your  ridge-pole  B  D  will  be  o  feet  long.  It  does  not 
matter  much  o^  what  wood  these  are  made,  but  ash  is  good 
and  bamboo  best  of  alL  The  diameter  of  each  of  these 
three  poles  should  be  zf  inches.  In  order  that  the  ridge- 
pole may  be  fastened  to  the  uprights  a  wooden  peg,  driven 
into  the  top  of  each  upright,  projects  4  incha.  This 
tsshownind,Fig.  28.  Each  p^  is  passed  through  a  loop  of 
iron  wire  with  which  each  end  of  the  ridge-pole  must  be 
supplied.  This  loop  may  be  seen  in  j ,  Fig.  28.  Avoid  a  tight 
fit,  and  yet  do  not  have  your  ring  working  loosely  upon  its 
peg. 

Each  end  of  the  ridge-pole  has  its  peg  too  to  carry  the 
wire  loop.  The  full  length  of  the  p^  is  8  inches.  Its 
circumference  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  end  joint  of  the  bamboo.  A  glance  at  g,  Fig. 
28  will  indicate  that  upon  two  of  its  sides  a  groove  shoukl 
be  cut,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  groove  a  hole  should  be 
bored.  These  grooves  and  these  holes  are  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  wire  that  forms  the  loop.  It  is  shaped  as 
in  c.  Fig.  28.  Fix  the  wire  upon  the  plug,  and  hammer  the 
plug  into  the  end  of  the  bamboo.  Perform  the  same 
operations  with  regard  to  the  other  end  of  the  ridge-pole, 
and  be  careful  in  each  case  that  the  plug  is  not  too  thick 
or  you  will  split  your  bamboo.  In  any  case  it  is  safer  to 
have  a  ferrule  upon  each  end  of  the  ridge-pole.  The  best 
wood  for  these  pegs,  or  dowels  as  they  are  called,  is  ash,  but 
i-.ost  other  woods  will  be  sufficiently  suitable. 

The  canvas  you  ptirchase  at  the  dealers  is  usually  27 
inches  wide,  and  the  price  varies  with  the  quality.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  much  subsequent  irritation  and  dis- 
appointment will  be  saved  by  buying  the  best.  A  good 
quality  is  available  at  7^.  per  yard,  and  for  another  2^. 
you  may  have  the  rot-proof,  Willesden,  green  canvas, 
known  in  the  trade  as  eight-ounce  cotton.  For  the  roof 
and  sides  buy  four  lengths,  each  14  feet  long  and  then  there 
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will  be  six  pieces  of  various  sizes  for  the  «ids,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  Sew  the  roof  lenjjths  together,  with  a  seam  of 
an  inch  broad  as  shown  in  f ,  Fig.  28.  Linen  thread  and  snudl 
stitches  are  necessary  here.  If  you  have  access  to  a  strong 
sewing  machine  with  a  coarse  needle  you  may  save  yourself 
much  trouble.  The  low  edges  of  the  canvas,  near  the  ground, 
should  be  turned  up  i  J  inches  to  form  a  case  for  a  rope.  This 
rope  should  be  exposed  at  intervals,  as  shown  in  b.  Fig.  28, 
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and  at  these  intervals  the  rope  may  be  held  to  earth  by 
means  of  tent-p^s  like  the  one  represented  by  e,  Fig.  28. 

To  find  the  shape  of  the  canvas  for  the  ends  of  the  tent, 
hold  three  lengths  of  canvas  at  an  end  of  the  tent,  allowing 
the  lengths  to  overlap  an  inch  to  provide  for  the  inch  seam 
that  wiU  be  sewn  presently.  Th»  middle  piece  of  canvas 
will  be  6  feet  long,  and  the  one  on  each  side  of  it  4  feet  long. 
Cut  the  tops  of  the  lengths  to  accommodate  the  slopes  of 
the  ropes  that  come  from  the  end  of  the  ridge-pole  to  the 
ground  as  in  Fig.  29.  The  height  from  X  to  Y  is  2  feet. 
For  the  entrance,  slit  the  centre  length  into  halves,  and 
reverse  the  halves  so  that  the  selvages  come  together. 

Where  the  pegs,  or  dowel-pins,  protrude,  cut  holes  in  the 
canvas  and  strengthen  the  canvas  round  the  holes  with 
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another  piece  of  canvas,  button-hole-stitched  on  with  sound 
hnen  t^d.  Over  these  dowel-pins  are  looped  the  guv 
ropes  which  run  thence  underneath  the  canvas  to  thegromid 

heZlt^Zr'""''''^^y^-  These  ropes  emer^fron; 
beneath  the  canvas  again  at  the  point  where  the  roof 
canvas  joins  the  canvas  of  the  sides  of  the  tent.  Here 
ho  es  are  made  for  the  ropes  to  pass  through,  and  these 
holes  must  be  strengthened  in  the  same  way  a^  the  ho^ 
whence  the  dowel-pins  emerge.  There  should  be  a  knot  on 
the  rope  ]ust  before  it  comes  out  from  the  hole.  A  reference  to 
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WICKLKSS   STOVES. 


In  JT^I  ;•  •^'^'  ^^'  ^"^  '^°^  ^^''-  -^t  three  other  points 

Ztl'^  ^  nr^  P^*'^^«^  ^"^  button-hoJe-stitching 
be  performed  for  the  passage  of  other  ropes,  and  of  cou«l 
what  IS  done  upon  one  side  of  the  tent  must  be  done  also 
upon  the  other.  The  kind  of  rope  that  is  bought  for  dot^ 
hnesissuitable  for  tent-ropes  too"!^  The  three^p«  to  S 
reference  has  just  been  made  should  be  knotted'Sth  S 
and  outside  the  hole  in  the  canvas  through  which  they 
pass.  These  ropes  run  to  earth,  where  they  are  held  bv 
pegs  and  runners.  ^ 

It  may  be  that  sometimes  in  bad  weather  you  will  wish 

lyJn^'f'^V^  y°"'  *^"*-  M^k«  *  number  rfejTelet 
holes  m  the  two  flaps  which  form  the  entrance  so  that  you 
may  lace  these  together.  ^ 

A  modification  of  this  tent  may  be  made  by  bringing  the 
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roof  canvas  down  to  the  ground  without  breaking  the  slope 
to  form  perpendicular  sides,  but  a  tent  with  the  sides  b 
better.  If  the  construction  of  the  woodwork  presents 
difficulties,  that  part  of  the  tent  building  may  be  delegated 
to  a  joiner  or  to  a  skilful  brother  or  friend. 

So  many  bamboo  tables,  deck  chairs,  camp  stools,  and 
such  things  are  sold  now  that  to  furnish  a  tent  is  a  very  ea^ 
matter  and  for  cooking  there  are  wickless  stoves,  sold  at 
moderate  prices.  For  instance,  there  are  the  Primus  and 
the  Optimus  and  the  Wickless  oil-stove  of  the  Wilson 
Engineering  Company.  Several  such  stoves,  of  which 
two  are  illustrated  here,  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd.,  and  they  are  useful  indoors  and  in  the 
open.  With  frying-pan,  Wellbank  boilerette,  saucepans, 
kettle  and  other  appliances  much  can  be  done  upon  such 
a  stove. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  GIRL  AS  GARDENER 

There  have  been  writers  who  have  tried  to  make  out  that 
gardening  is  a  nice  light  employment  for  ladies ;  but  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  to  go  through  all  the  pnjcesses  of 
gardening  is  work  more  appropriate  for  a  navvy  than  for 
a  l^y,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  there  are  departments  of  the 
garden  m  which  girls  may  be  effectively  and  happUy 
raiployed.  What  more  channing  pastime  for  a  girl  i 
there  than  the  cultivation  of  flowere  ? 

It  happens  that  the  most  interesting  form  of  flower 
gardoi  IS  also  the  simplest,  for  there  can  be  nothing  more 
dehghtful  than  the  old  herbaceous  border.  It  is  here  that 
we  find  the  taU  hoUyhocks.  the  lovely  blue  of  the  cornflower 
the  sweet-william,  snapdragons,  paeony,  larkspurs,  monks- 
hoods, waUflowers,  sunflowers,  alyssum,  pinks,  Michaehnas 
daisies,  roses,  Shasta  daisies,  white  arabis,  aubretia,  daffo- 
dib.  phlox,  tiger-lilies.  Canterbury  bells  and  innumerable 
other  flowers,  all  beautiful  and  yet  almost  as  easy  to  ctow 
as  weeds.  * 

A  border  4  or  5  feet  broad  is  easv  to  manage  or  you 
may  go  to  9  feet,  but  a  wide  expanse  of  land  is  not 
easy  to  arrange  as  a  flower  garden.  At  the  back  of  the 
border  very  tall  bushy  plants  may  be  placed,  such  as  holly- 
hocks  and  sun-flowers.  If  it  happens  that  you  have  a 
background  of  dark  trees,  your  flowers  will  look  weU  against 
the  deep  green  foliage.  In  our  border  we  have  the  holly- 
hocks and  sunflowers  in  front  of  a  thick  row  of  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  These  have  no  flowers,  but  their  bold,  hand- 
some leaves  provide  a  background  and  shelter.  Then 
should  come  the  flowers  next  in  size,  the  plants  growing 
smaller  and  smaUer  until  in  the  front  of  the  border  we 
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have  flowers  of  lowest  growth  like  pannes,  arabis,  primroses 
and  aubnetia.  The  flowers  should  be  planted  in  masses 
very  irregularly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  formal  shapes, 
and  the  young  gardener  should  be  always  looking  at  other 
people's  gardens  to  find  beautiful  arrangements  of  form  and 
colour.  For  instance,  daffodils  and  aubretia  flo  ■  er  together 
and  make  a  most  beautiful  combination.  A  glance  at  what 
has  been  written  of  complementary  colours  in  Chapter 
VIII  will  assist  the  yotmg  gardener  at  this  point.  Be 
careful  not  to  choose  all  the  flowers  that  are  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  or  you  may  find  you  have  a  most  beautiful 
garden  at  one  period  and  a  desert  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
A  great  advantage  of  the  herbaceous  border  is  that  most 
of  the  plants  spread  and  so  it  comes  about  soon  that  you 
have  many  roots  to  spare  for  your  friends. 

Generally  it  will  be  found  best  to  buy  well-established 
roots  rather  than  seeds.  This  seems  very  much  more 
expensive,  but  in  the  end  the  cost  is  not  much  greater, 
and  indeed  may  be  no  greater.  Seeds  need  much  care,  and 
even  then  they  often  fail  altogether.  If  they  grow,  it  is 
some  time  before  the  plants  are  ready  to  flower,  even  if  the 
slugs  do  not  eat  them.  In  the  case  of  annuals,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sow  seeds,  and  there  are  a  few  annuals  that 
should  have  a  place  in  the  border  for  their  lovely  bloom  or 
ddicate  scent. 

An  annual  is  a  plant  which  is  sown,  flowers  and  dies  in 
one  year  and  does  not  reappear  in  the  following  year.  A 
biennial  is  sown  this  year,  flowers  next,  and  is  then  to  be 
rooted  out.  A  perennial  goes  on  flowering  year  after  year 
and  so  causes  the  least  trouble  to  the  gardener. 

Have  your  border  deeply  dug,  well-manured,  and  freed 
from  weeds  before  you  commence  to  plant  it.  The  following 
notes  will  be  useful  when  the  work  of  planting  commences, 
work  best  done  in  the  autumn,  though  if  autumn  has  gone 
it  may  be  accomplished  in  spring. 

Summer  Btoomn.  Dwarf.— Campanula,  many  kinds ; 
sweet-william,  some  varieties  are  dwarf;  heron's  bill, 
plantain  lily,  gentian,  crane's  bill,  monkey  flowers,  poppy, 
pentstemon,  knotweed,  scabious,  veronica,  pansy. 

Medium. — Milfoil,  St.  Bernard's  lily,  St.  Bruno's  lily. 
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campanula,  larkspur,  gaillardia,  geum,  Shasta  daisies,  peren- 
nial sunflower,  day  lily,  phlox,  lupin,  'ioppy,  pyrethrum. 
meadowsweet,  meadowrue,  pteony. 

Tall.— Monkshood,  burning  ash,  foxglove,  goat's  rue, 
sunflower,  hollyhock,  red  hot  poker,  sweet  pea,  lupin, 
evening  primrose,  golden  rod,  mullein. 

Autumn  Btotnitn. — Michaelmas  daisies,  gladiolus, 
dahlia,  chrysanthemum. 

Wtalir  or  tpriiic  MMmtrt.  Dwarf.— Winter  aconite ; 
white  arabis ;  aubretia.  blue,  white  or  rose ;  crocus ;  snow- 
drop ;  daffodil ;  forget-me-nots  ;  Christmas  rose  ;  hepatica, 
white,  blue  and  pink  ;  primrose,  polyanthus,  scillas  or  squiUs, 
violets,  yellow  alyssum,  anemones,  snapdragons,  columbines, 
lily  of  the  valley,  dusty  miller,  saxifrage,  veronica,  narcissus. 

Medium— Dielytra  spectabilis.  leopaixi's  bane,  globe 
flower,  iris. 

Space  may  well  be  left  for  a  few  annuals,  for  they  add 
vivid  colour  and  mignonette  bestows  sweet  scent.  Remem- 
ber that  mignonette  is  a  gross  feeder  and  demands  abun- 
dance of  manure.  Girls  will  find  the  various  manv  -s, 
guanos  and  fertilisers  sold  m  tins  to  be  of  gr«at  use  to  them 
if  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  farm->  ard  manure. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  upon  the  northern  side  of  a 
house  there  is  a  border  that  can  have  no  sun,  and  it  seems 
hopeless  to  grow  flowers  there.  A  number  of  flowers 
there  are,  however,  that  will  bl'jom  there,  and  indeed  some 
will  flower  longer  there  than  they  will  .n  a  sunny  j  tion. 
Annuals  do  not  thrive  well  there,  except  the  sweet  pea. 
Honesty  does  not  insist  upon  the  sun.  If  you  like,  you  may 
plant  the  whole  of  the  sunless  border  with  campanulas 
(not  Canterbury  bells),  because  they  will  flower  almost 
twice  as  long  in  the  shade  as  they  will  in  the  sun.  Here 
are  a  few  kinds  to  buy  :  campanula  persicifolia,  campanula 
grandiflora,  campanula  backhousi,  campanula  grandis, 
campanula  van  houttei  and  harebells.  Other  shade-loving 
flowers  are  the  violas,  and  the  mimulus,  mimulus  cardinalis, 
mimulus  cupreus.  mimulus  langsdorffi  and  mimulus  vari^a- 
tus.  Musk  also  do«  well  here  and  lychnis  haageana,  phlox 
decussata,  herbaceous  paeonies,  Scotch  rose  and  the  camdia. 
Primroses  and  their  kind  do  well  out  of  the  sun. 
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To  secure  the  best  results  it  it  necessary  to 
premre  the  soil  carefully.  Trench  the  ground  at  least 
2  feet  deep,  and  mix  with  it  abundance  of  manure.  Break 
up  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  add  some  manure.  Then 
replace  half  of  the  soil,  and  next  a  generous  layer  of  the  best 
manure  procurable.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  soil  and  allow 
it  to  stand  all  winter  in  a  rough  state.  If  the  weather  in 
February  is  fine,  fork  over  the  ground  v  ^U,  breaking  it  up, 
but  not  going  deep  enough  to  disturb  the  manure.  About 
the  middle  of  March  give  a  dressing  of  bone  meal  and  wood 
ashes,  and  lightly  fork  these  into  the  soil.  If  the  weather 
is  favourable  the  seed  may  then  be  so\v-n  in  a  drill  about 
2l  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  dust  them 
with  soot  to  keep  slugs  and  birds  a>*'ay.  Stake  earty  with 
twigs.  Whoi  the  plants  are  about  3  inches  high  give  them 
tall  pea-sticks  to  climb. 

To  keep  the  peas  in  flower  for  a  long  time  no  seed  should 
be  allowed  to  form  on  the  plants.  The  more  th?  flowers 
are  cut  the  longer  v  :J1  the  display  last,  and  the  better  wiD 
be  the  blooms.  A  weekly  watering  with  liquid  manure  is 
also  recommended. 

How  to  Sow  Ittd.  It  is  not  wise  to  sow  old  seed. 
Even  if  they  grow,  the  plants  are  often  without  vigour. 
Go  to  a  seedsman  who  has  a  good  character  and  do  not 
buy  seed  because  its  price  is  low. 

The  soil  must  be  fine  and  firm,  porous  and  moist.  It  must 
not  be  sticky  nor  dry.  The  seeds  will  not  germinate  until 
they  can  have  both  warmth  and  moisture.  Sow  thinly, 
because  crowded  plants  do  not  grow  well.  It  is  best  to 
sow  small  flower-seeds  in  pans  and  boxes  well  drained, 
as  explained  in  our  article  on  window-boxes  to  follow. 
Level  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  make  it  firm.  Water  it 
with  a  fine  spray  and  then  stand  it  in  the  shade  for  about 
five  hours.  Now  scatter  the  seed  thinly  and  cover  it  very 
lightly  with  sifted  earth.  White-washed  or  paper  shaded 
glass  may  be  placed  over  the  box  or  pan  imtil  the  seeds 
appear.  The  glass  will  keep  the  air  warm  and  moist. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  vety  small  seeds,  the  depth  at 
which  they  are  sown  should  be  about  three  times  their  size 
or  thickness. 
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In  the  garden  do  not  sow  broadcast,  but  in  drills,  as  the 
ground  can  then  be  more  easily  weeded  and  kept  loose 
when  the  seeds  have  grown. 

After  sowing,  press  the  soil  weU  down  and  then  water 
gwtly,  so  that  the  seeds  are  not  washed  out  and  the  water 
drains  away  quiJdy. 

The  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  and  yet 
excessive  moisture  must  be  avoided.  Too  much  watering 
»  a  common  cause  of  failure. 

If  the  soil  becomes  caked  before  the  seedlings  appear  or 
patches  be  Kfted  by  them,  break  it  up  with  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  then  water  gently  and  just  sufficiently  to  settle 
the  soil  ro'  id  the  plants. 

Do  not  water  seeds  or  seedlings  with  water  that  is  colder 
than  the  soil,  and  in  summer  do  not  water  until  the  evening. 
If  the  watering  of  very  small  seeds  is  necessary,  stand  the 
pans  or  boxes  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water  for  an  hour. 

For  watering  seedlings  use  a  vaporiser,  or  dip  a  hair-brush 
m  water,  shake  off  most  of  the  fluid,  and  then,  whUe  holding 
the  brush  over  the  plants,  draw  the  hand  along  the  bristles 
several  times. 

When  the  seedlings  are  up.  loosen  the  soil  around  them 
very  gently. 

A  Wlnisw  Bn.— There  are  not  many  forms  of  gaidening 
that  are  so  pleasant  as  that  of  having  a  window-box  There 
need  be  no  bearing  of  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  no 
labonous  double  digging,  no  tedious  weeding,  no  back-aching 
hoemg,  no  hard  days  with  the  wheelbarrow.  The  window- 
box,  too,  IS  not  merely  a  fine-weather  friend.  As  you  sit  in 
your  room  upon  a  rainy  day  it  is  at  the  window  beside  you, 
and  if  your  window  is  open,  th^  scent  from  the  flowers 
comes  m  with  every  breeze.  If  you  have  a  succession  of 
window-boxes,  you  can  have  a  blaze  of  flowers  upon  your 
window-sill  at  most  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  box  need  not  be  made  elaborately,  and  though  some 
people  do  give  themselves  much  trouble,  yet  flowers  look 
as  well  or  even  better  in  such  a  roughly  made  box  painted 
green  as  most  girls  can  make  out  of  a  packing-case  bought 
for  a  few  coppers  from  the  grocer.  You  may  put  plants 
afready  m  pots  in  your  box,  but  if  you  desire  to  grow  flowers 
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in  the  box  itsdf  it  will  be  necenary  to  fill  it  with  earth. 
Before  this  is  done,  holes  about  the  size  of  a  farthing  shotild 
be  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  a  brace  and  bit  or 
with  that  more  homely  if  unjoiner>like  tool  the  red-hot 
poker.  These  are  to  provide  drainage.  Then  there  should 
come  between  one  and  two  inches  of  broken  stones  and  upon 
this  the  earth.  As  a  rule  this  may  be  the  ordinary  earth 
from  the  garden,  but  it  is  better  to  add  some  coarM  sand  if 
you  have  it,  and  if  in  your  walks  into  vi'oods  and  along  the 
hedges  you  can  secure  some  leaf-mould  to  put  with  the  earth 
so  much  the  better.  Well  decayed  manure,  odds  and  ends 
of  mortar  and  lime  which  the  buiklers  may  have  left  about, 
will  all  help  to  provide  the  floM-ers  \nth  food.  There  are 
so  many  flowers  that  look  well  in  window-boxes  that  no 
complete  Ust  can  be  given.  Girls  should  be  ever  on  the 
look  out  to  find  from  the  boxes  of  other  people  what  thrives 
in  these  boxes.  Each  end  of  the  box  should  be  left  for 
climbers  that  will  run  up  each  side  of  the  window,  and  no 
better  plant  for  this  position  can  be  named  than  the  delicate 
canary  creeper  with  its  pale  green  leaves  and  dainty  yellow 
flowers.  Nasturtiums,  too,  look  well  in  this  position,  and  no 
better  border  for  the  fnmt  of  the  box  can  be  imagined  than 
the  blue  of  the  beautiful  lobelia.  Another  good  climber  is 
convolvulus  major.  These  climbers  live  for  one  season  only, 
but  one  that  grows  year  after  year  is  tropaeolum  pentaphyl- 
lum.  In  the  winter  the  tubers  of  this  plant  are  kept  in 
sand  and  are  placed  in  position  each  spring.  Plants  that 
hang  over  the  front  of  the  box  are  graceful,  like  single 
petunias  and  rock  bindweed,  and  for  the  rest  each  girl  can 
make  a  selection  of  her  favourites  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  box.  If  she  likes,  she  may  have  a  number  of  boxes ,  so 
that  when  one  has  had  its  day  another  may  be  ready.  In  the 
spring  box  she  would  have  crocuses,  snowdrops,  tquill.*<, 
daffodils  and  such  flowers;  then  a  box  with  primroses 
tulips  and  hyacinths ;  and  after  that  a  box  of  pinks,  lilies 
of  the  valley,  anemones,  and  next  the  real  summer  flowers 
and  blooms  of  autumn.  Let  the  plants  be  watered  regulariy 
with  water  that  is  not  too  cold,  and  if  it  be  possible 
use  rain  water. 
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FIG.   31.      A   WINDOW  BOX. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SKETCHING  AND   PAINTING 
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-The  drawing  of  a  cathedral  with  all  itf  oom- 
plexitki  and  innumerable  details  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  u  the  drawing  of  a  bam  or  even  of  a  brick,  and  these 
mica  an  simple. 

In  sketching  we  have  to  draw  things  as  they  seem,  not 
as  we  know  titem  to  be.  The  top  of  a  bucket  is  a  perfect 
circle ;  yet  when  we  draw  it,  miless  we  kwk  down  upon  it 
from  a  point  exactly  above  its  centre,  we  represent  it  by 
an  ovaL  Similarly,  when  we  look  akmg  a  stretch  of  rail- 
way line  we  know  that  the  lines  are  exactly  parallel,  but 
th^  seem  to  draw  nearer  to  each  oth^ .  The  rails  of  a 
fence  are  of  equal  height,  and  have  been  put  '■  equal 
distances  apart,  but  as  we  look  along  the  ft- ice  it  seems  as 
though  further  away  the  w-kman  had  vaed  shorter 
posts,  and  had  put  them  ne«uei  together.  If  we  can  see 
through  a  railway  tunnel,  it  looks  as  though  the  way  out 
at  the  other  end  were  smaller  than  the  way  in  at  this ; 
but  we  know  they  are  of  the  same  size.  The  rules  under 
which  lines  seem  to  draw  together  and  spaces  become 
smaller  have  been  called  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  it 
is  important  that  we  should  learn  these  rules.  Luckily 
they  are  few  and  not  difficult  to  understand,  and  we  may 
learn  them  as  we  go  along  in  drawing  a  few  simple  forms 
that  include  them.  In  Fig.  32  we  have  a  box,  its  comer 
towards  us.  In  the  box  itself  the  lines  A  B.  C  D,  and  £  F 
wouJd  be  the  same  distance  from  each  other  from  end  to 
end,  and  if  they  were  made  ever  so  long  would  never  meet, 
but  here  in  the  drawing  they  meet  at  G.  In  the  same 
way  the  lines  A  H,  C  £,  and  D  F,  which  in  the  actual 
box  are  parallel  or  equi-t^tant  and  so  draw  no  nearer  to 
each  other,  meet  in  the  drawing  at  I.  In  the  drawing,  as 
in  reality,  the  lines  E  H,  C  A,  and  D  B  are  parallel,  and 
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Jo«H  nem  meet,  hcmever  far  we  might  lengthen  them. 

rS^TJ.^^.^!^  ^  ^'^^  folkm  the  twne 
nuefc    Let  thjf  box  iUustnte  another  metier.    We  move 


FIG.  32.     BOX  IN  PBKSPBCTIVX. 


•  S  *,f«^*^y  ^««»t  POMtion.  so  that  we  almost  lose 
«ght  of  the  end  E  C  A  H.  This  end.  in  the  language^ 
artists,  IS  now  said  to  be  "fore^hrrtened."  The  Si«  that 
draw  n^er  together  are  said  to  "  vanish."  The  point 
where  they  meet  is  their  vanishing  ^ ,  int 


WG.  33.     BOXES  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 


We  Will  give  some  further  examples  of  the  same  rules 
of  perspective  applied  to  different  forms.  The  youmj 
artist  standing  before  a  scene  she  is  going  to  sketch  rfiouU 
deade  what  pomt  is  opposite  her  eyes.  It  may  be  some 
place  m  a  church  waU  or  in  a  tree,  or  even  in  the  sky 
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However,  having  fixed  it,  mark  it  also  upon  your  paper,  and 
then  draw  a  horizontal  line  through  it.    (Fig.  34.) 

In  the  scene  we  have  selected  we  stand  upon  a  hill  and 
look  at  a  farmhouse  that  stands  upon  another  hill.  The 
point  opposite  owe  eyes  is  the  window  A.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  lines  above  the  eyes  come  down  to  the  line  of  sight 
or  horizontal  line,  B  C.  Those  below  rise  to  it.  Lines  that 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  whether  they  are  roof  lines, 
tiles,  the  tops  or  bottoms  of  windows,  meet  in  the  same 
point,  so  that  if  you  get  one  of  those  lines  right,  it  is  easy  to 
get  all  the  others  right  by  continuing  them  to  the  same 
point. 

From  this  sketch,  and  the  foregoing  examples,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  rules  • — 

Parallel  lines,  as  they  recede,  vanish  to  a  point. 

Horizontal  receding  lines,  if  they  are  below  the  level  of 
the  eyes,  appear  to  rise. 

Horizontal  receding  lines,  if  they  are  above  the  level  of 
the  eyes,  appear  to  descend. 

Spaces,  as  they  recede,  appear  to  become  smaller. 

Objects,  as  they  recede,  appear  to  become  smaller. 

All  horizontal  receding  lines  have  their  vanishing  point 
upon  the  line  of  sight. 

All  parallel  retiring  lines  have  the  same  vanishing  point 
as  each  other. 

All  horizontal  lines  which  are  parallel  with  the  picture 
plane  are  drawn  parallel  with  each  other,  and  with  the  line 
of  sight. 

All  horizontal  retiring  lines  forming  right  angles  with  the 
picture  plane,  or  with  our  position,  have  the  point  of  sight 
for  their  vanishing  point. 

We  have  here  introduced  a  new  term,  the  picture  plane. 
The  best  way  to  understand  this  is  to  imagine  you  are 
looking  at  everything  through  a  pane  of  glass.  In  this 
case  the  glass  would  be  the  picture  plane,  and  if  we  could 
stand  steadily  enough  in  one  place  and  trace  upon  the 
window  pane  the  lines  of  the  streets  and  houses,  we  should 
fir  J  the  lines  upon  the  pane  following  the  rules  we  have  given. 

Many  of  the  ruler  of  perspective  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
sketch  of  Rigg's  Farm.Wensleydale, Yorkshire,  Fig.  35.   The 
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receding  lines  of  the  road,  the  grass  edges,  and  the  walb ; 
the  front  of  the  farmhouse  is  so  much  foreshortened  that  it 
is  possible  to  see  only  a  veiy  small  part  of  it,  though  the 
buiMing  is  really  a  long  one. 

We  have  given  also  a  sketch  by  Rembrandt,  and  a  pen- 
and-ink  landscape  drawing  made  at  Norton  in  North 
Derbyshire  by  Charles  Ashmore. 

You  will  not  master  all  the  rules  we  have  given  by  reading 
them  merely.  Concentrate  upon  one  at  a  time,  practice 
little  exercises  in  which  it  comes  into  force,  and  observe 
its  occurrence  in  the  objects  and  scenes  that  lie  around  you. 

Hogarth,  in  a  frontispiece  to  "  Kirby's  Perspective," 
made  a  joke  of  the  subject  by  drawing  a  picture  in  which 
he  broke  all  the  rules,  made  water  run  uphill  and  committed 
other  outr  ges  against  natural  laws.  We  have  reproduced 
the  drawing  so  that  our  girls  may  learn  what  not  to  do 
and  may  also  have  a  little  amusement  at  the  same  time. 

Skill  and  sureness  in  drawing  are  to  be  obtained  only 
by  persistence.  It  is  best  to  join  an  art  school  where  there 
is  a  good  master,  not  only  for  the  teaching  but  for  the  hours 
you  will  pass  in  an  atmospliere  of  art  with  others  inter- 
ested in  the  same  pursuit.  When  you  have  gone  through 
the  discipline  of  model  drawing  that  will  make  you  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  perspective,  you  will  be  set  to  draw  from 
casts  of  gothic  capitals,  and  other  ornamental  casts,  then 
from  casts  of  faces  and  so  on  to  the  life  school  if  you  continue 
long  enough.  In  drawing  from  casts  do  not  spend  your 
time  in  what  is  known  as  "  finishing."  For  your  purpose 
the  drawing  is  finished  when  you  have  achieved  accuracy 
with  no  more  shading  than  is  necessary  to  indicate  form. 
As  soon  as  all  the  proportions  are  right,  put  your  drawing 
aside  and  begin  another  from  a  different  position.  You 
may  waste  a  whole  session  "  finishing  "  one  drawing  instead 
of  getting  the  practice  that  comes  of  doing  innumerable 
sketches.  One  of  the  means  of  losting  your  drawing  is 
by  the  use  of  a  plumb  bob.  Hold  it  before  the  object,  and 
see  through  what  parts  the  string  runs  ;  then  see  if  a  straight 
line  from  the  same  point  in  your  drawing  would  run 
through  the  same  parts.  Your  pencil,  used  horizontally, 
at  arm's  length,  may  be  employed  in  a  similar  way  to  check 
other  parts  of   your  drawing.      Held    there   too,    both 
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FIG.  36.     SKETCH  AT  NORTON 
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FIG,  37.      SKETCH   BY  REMBRANDT. 
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FIG.   38.      HOGARTH  BREAKING   THE  LAWS  OF   PERSPECTIVE 
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horizontally  and  perpendicularly,  with  your  thumb  to  mark 
lengths  and  one  eye  closed,  you  may  discover  the  relative 
size  of  different  parts. 

WlrtaMMour  Painting.— It  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  art  of  water-colour  painting  can  be  tatight  in 
a  book.  Even  where  there  is  talent  for  the  art  there 
must  be  years  of  hard  work,  A  genius  like  Turner 
began  with  common-place  work,  and  only  reached  his 
imapproachable  eminence  by  the  closest  appUcation. 
If,  however,  the  whole  art  cannot  be  taught,  a  number 
of  hints  may  be  given  that  may  save  the  student  from  waste 
of  time;  and  even  if  a  girl  never  paints  a  sketch  fit 
for  any  other  place  than  the  fire,  she  will  find  that  to 
sit  quietly  before  a  beautiful  scene  in  close  observation 
for  a  couple  of  hours  is  not  to  waste  time.  In  exhibitions, 
in  shop  windows,  and  in  all  other  places  where  water- 
colour  drawings  may  be  foimd,  study  carefully,  and  read 
the  lives  of  such  artists  as  Turner,  De  Wint,  David  Cox, 
Girtin  and  other  front-rank  exponents  of  this  delightful  art. 

A  very  important  matter  that  is  often  neglected  utterly 
is  the  careful  regard  of  relative  values.  We  see  a  great 
black  thunder-cloud,  and  we  are  impressed  by  its  darkness ; 
but  how  much  darker  is  the  tree-trunk  that  stands  between 
us  and  the  cloud.  Hold  a  black  hat  between  your  eyes  and 
the  tree  trunk  and  you  will  find  that  the  trunk  too  is  less 
dark  than  it  seemed.  Leaving  colour  out  of  the  reckoning  for 
a  while,  make  a  special  study  of  these  problems  of  relative 
lightness  and  relative  darkness  for  truth  here  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  An  artist  who  uses  black  and  white 
and  ignores  details,  but  who  gives  careful  heed  to  relative 
values,  will  paint  better  pictures  at  one  sitting  than  the 
one  who  fiddles  about  for  many  days  with  details  and  uses 
all  the  colours  in  her  box,  but  fails  to  seciu-e  truth  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  tones,  considered  in  terms  of  light 
and  shade. 

Try  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  do  not  allow  pre- 
conceived notions  to  influence  you.  Tree  trunks  and 
fences  used  to  be  painted  dark  brown,  but  if  you  will  look 
for  brown  tree  trunks  and  fences,  you  will  find  they  are 
rare,  and  they  are  not  dark.  Generally  they  are  a  beautiful 
silvery  grey  with  green  moss  and  hchen  and  all  manner 
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of    beautiful 
markings    of 
other   kinds. 
Often  the  trunk 
of     a     tree    is 
lighter   than  its 
foliage. 
Guard  jealous- 
5    ly    your    white 
*    paper.    It  is  the 
g    only    light    you 
K    can  have,  so  do 
H    not    quench    it 
p|    heedlessly.  White 
paper  in  a  room 
is    unexpectedly 
darker    than 
many  things  in  a 
sunlit  landscape. 
It  is  much  dark- 
„    er  than  the  sky, 
H    it  is  darker  than 
•"    the   road,   it    is 
darker    than    a 
sunlit     field    or 
lawn.     Every 
wash    of   colour 
darkens    your 
paper  still  more 
and    puts     you 
further  and  fur- 
ther out  of  the 
competition  with 
nature.     The 
highest  light  in 
nature     is     the 
sun ;  your  high- 
est light  is  your 
white  paper, 
which  compared 
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with  the  sun  is  a  dark  and  dirty  grej'.  so  that  you  have 
to  play  your  tunes  many  octaves  lower  than  nature 
plays  hers.  Moreover,  it  may  happen  that  the  highest 
light  in  your  picture  is  yellow,  or  bhie,  so  that  even 
your  white  paper  must  lose  stiU  a  little  more  of  its  light. 
There  may  be  an  old  picturesque  building  you  wish  to 
paint.    If  you  took  a  stone  from  the  building  and  examined 


FIG.  43.   THE  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK.   BY  TURNER, 

it  carefully  at  home,  you  would  probably  find  it  a  warm 
brown,  and  thus  you  would  be  inclined  to  use  dark  umber 
or  some  such  colour  in  painting  it ;  but  the  result  would 
be  very  unfortunate.  In  the  sun  this  building  would  be 
lighter  than  the  dark  sycamore  that  grows  behind  it  and 
lighter  than  other  objects  in  the  picture.  If  you  will 
look  at  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Pennell  or  Railton,  you 
will  find  that  as  often  as  not  such  a  building  is  represented 
by  little  more  than  white  paper,  and  very  sunny  and 
pleasing  it  looks.    It  is  easier  to  decide  relative  values 
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to  ^ter^otour  pdnting  have  your  paper  damp  when 
you  are  working.  An  eminent  water^olour  painter 
whom  we  have  seen  at  work,  has  his  paper  sopptagwet' 
and  it  seems  as  though  he  were  working  in  a  dudc^3dle  • 
yet  aU  «>mes  out  weU  in  the  end.  A  begimier  w^iS^ot 
|>e  able  to  come  through  such  a  wet  muddle  as  that,  but 
If  the  paper  18  dry.  hard  edges  and  a  hanh  quality  wiU  result, 
r  JJT'*!.^^  confound   the   young   painter,   though 

F^^i^-  T  r.  *^"^^"  "»  somfother  o^ 
Foiget  the  individual  leaves  and  reganl  the  tree  in  its 

l^ttuZ  K^^  "'*T''  ^'"''^  **»^  «*««  0^  the  masses 
carefuUy  with  your  brush.  Books  on  painting  often 
fdl  short  of  our  expectations,  but  the  young  painter  wiU 
learn  much  from  an  excellent  work  which  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Trws  and  How  to  Paint  them  in  Water 
Cotours."  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Co..  Ltd. 

Work  with  your  brush  fuU  of  wet  colour  and  try  to  rive 
each  feature  its  fuU  tone  at  the  first  painting,  for  the  less 
you  disturb  a  colour  once  laid  on  the  better  it  wiU  be  for 
your  picture.  If.  however,  your  picture  is  hard,  you  can 
wash  It.  when  it  is  quite  d^y.  wiiU  a  soft  brush  and  d^-an 
water.  You  may  even  give  it  a  good  swilling  und.T  a 
tap  and  then  let  it  dry  of  its  own  accord  or  assist  it  -./ith 
blotting-paper.  To  recover  a  light  in  a  dark  pas.sage 
paint  the  shape  of  the  light  with  clean  water,  let  it  st^d 
a  short  time,  and  then  wipe  it  off  sharply  with  a  cloth. 
Water  and  a  stiff  hog's-hair  brush  are  useful  too  for  scrub- 
bing out  hghts  in  a  picture,  the  interstices  in  trees  and 
such  spaces. 

Colour  manufacturers  provide  a  large  variety  of  colours, 
but  It  is  possible  to  paint  with  the  three  primary  colours 
only-blue,  red  and  yellow.  Blue  and  red  mixed  give 
us  purple  ;  blue  and  yeUow.  green  ;  and  red  and  S^eUow 
orange.  Blue  red  and  yellow  mixed  yield  grey  Make 
j^urself  weU  acquainted  will,  these  colours  first,  and  then 
add  the  others  gradually,  mastering  their  qualities  one 
at  a  tune. 
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Evai  when  you  are  not  sketching  look  out  for  harmonious 
colouring.  If  upon  an  autumn  evening  you  see  the  beauty 
of  npe  com.  olive-green  trees,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  make 
a  note  of  it,  and  so  with  all  other  lovely  effects.  An 
interesting  truth  at  which  we  arrive  in  mixing  our  colours 
IS  that  each  mixture  has  what  is  known  as  its  complemen- 
tary colour.    If  we  mix  blue  and  yeUow  and  so  obtain 


FIG.  48.  A  LOCK  ON  THE  STOUR.  BY  CONSTABLE. 


green,  the  primary  colour  we  have  left  out  of  our  operation 
IS  red,  and  red  is  said  to  be  the  complementary  of  green, 
so  that  green  seems  to  cry  out  for  a  little  touch  of  that 
colour.  This  is  why  red  tiles  and  trees  make  such  an 
effective  picture,  and  who  has  not  noted  the  device  of 
the  artist  in  placing  a  woman  with  a  red  shawl  in  the 
midst  of  his  trees  ?  If  we  mix  red  and  yeUow,  and  so 
obtain  orange,  the  remaining  colour  amongst  the  three 
pnmaries  is  blue.  In  nature  we  have  beautiful  pictures 
in  autumn  when  the  orange  leaves  of  the  trees  are  seen 
against  blue  mists,  or  when  a  field  of  ripe  com  is  seen 
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against  the  sky.  In  the  flower-garden,  too,  we  see  how 
eflfective  the  border  looks  when  orange  flowers  and  blue 
flowers  grow  side  by  side.  An  orange  upon  a  blue  table- 
cloth is  another  example  of  this  effective  juxtaposition. 
If  we  mix  blue  and  red  to  obtain  purple  the  remaining 


FIG.  49.   THE  VALLEV  FARM.   BY  CONSTABLE 


tint  is  yellow,  and  we  see  yellow  and  purple,  with  blue 
and  orange,  in  the  sky  at  sunset.  A  yellow  sail  upon  a 
lake  seen  against  a  purple  mountain  is  often  one  of  the 
features  ux  a  sketch.  The  mixture  of  two  primary  colours 
results  in  a  secondary  colour.  Blue  is  a  primary  colour, 
and  so  is  yellow.  Mix  them  and  we  have  green,  a  secondary 
colour.    By  mixing  secondary  colours  we  have  tertiary 
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colours,  and  tertiary  colours  also  have  their  complementary 
colours ;  but  it  is  later  that  power  to  use  these  will  come. 
Even  from  the  first,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  sometimes 
to  modify  secondary  colours.  A  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  is  usually  too  vivid  and  crude,  and  a  little  red  or 
a  touch  of  burnt  sienna  will  modify  it.  Artists  sometimes 
contrast  the  cold  colour  blue  with  the  warm  colours, 
red  and  yeUow  and  orange,  and  this  scheme  is  well  shown 
m  Turner's  famous  picture  of  "  The  Fighting  Temeraire," 
where  we  have  upon  one  side  of  the  scene  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  sunset  and  upon  the  other  the  frigid  white 
light  of  the  moon  and  the  cold  blue  of  the  sky. 

Copying  from  the  works  of  others,  especially  from 
simply  painted  examples,  is  good  practice  at  first  to 
familiarise  the  learner  with  the  bnishes,  the  colours  and 
the  paper ;  but  only  in  the  very  early  stages  should  this 
method  be  pursued. 

Many  of  the  qualities  for  which  we  should  strive  may 
be  seen  in  tlie  reproduction  of  pictures  by  David  Cox. 
There  is  no  niggling  attempt  to  paint  individual  leaves, 
and  yet  his  trees  are  represented  adequately  and  nobly. 
Always   settle   the   big   things    first,    ^n   many   of    his 
works  trunks  are  lighter  than  the  foHa^^.^  and  note  that 
the  trees  do  not  come  out  of  the  earth  perpendicularly 
like  telegraph-^oles,  but  at  an  angle,  and  their  roots  run 
along  the  surface  of  the  eajih.    There  are  no  hani  edges 
anywhere.    Examine  a  clod  of  earth  in  your  room,  and  as 
likely  as  not  it  will  be  dark  brown,  ahnost  certainly  it 
will  be  dark.    Look  at  the  bare  earth  on  the  path  across 
one  of  Cox's  moors,  or  through  one  of  his  forests.    It  is 
not  dark ;  it  is  one  of  the  lightest  parts  of  the  picture  as 
paths  and  roads  are  usually  in  nature.    His  pictures  are 
so  simple ;    there  is  no  straining  after  effect,  no  "  lamp- 
black and  lightning,"  and  yet  how  pleasing,  how  J-veable, 
what  a  perfect  expression  of  the  feeling  of  tht  gentle 
artist  who  painted    them!     Turner   amazes  us  'y  his 
cleverness,  makes  us  despair  of  ever  following  his  flights 
into  the  realms  of  supreme  beauty ;   but  the  learner  feels 
more  at  ease  with  homely  old  David  Cox  or  with  unsophis- 
ticated Peter  de  Wint. 
in  Turner's  picture  of  "  Norham  Castle  upon  the  Tweed  " 
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is  a  dramatic  effect  of  the  great  dark  mass  looming  against 
the  hght  sky.  Excellent  choice  of  position  is  shown  and 
the  parts  compose  well  to  make  a  beautiful  whole.    Breadth 

t  *"  xl*"^*  "™.f^  ^  ^  '"  ^^  ^""^  SreAt  artist's  painting 
of  The  Devil's  Bndge."  Those  who  know  thVnxJa 
here  will  remember  how  crowded  with  markings  they  are  • 
but  Turner  has  wisely  avoided  ail  but  those  that  matter' 
and  so  we  have  a  picture  and  not  a  hard  inartistic 
photograph. 

The  works  of  Gainsborough  and  Constable  are  worthy 
of  the  closest  study.  Here  again  there  is  no  straining, 
all  IS  simple  and  obvious,  but  somehow  there  is  a  charm 
which  never  fails ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
expenences  m  Hfe  to  steal  from  the  crowded  streets  of 
London  mto  the  National  Gallery,  to  sit  for  a  while  befor* 
theu-  beautiful  pictures.  The  fussiness  of  the  hurryine 
people  outside  seems  poor  and  empty  as  we  gaze  upon 

^^'ir^"^^'""^*'««^yWain."or"TheValleyFay 
Paiilting  .1  Oils.— Most  of  the  hints  given  for  water- 
colour  pamting  apply  too  in  oU-painting.  but  with  different 

matenals  come  different  ways  of  working.  In  water-colour 
pamtmg  it  is  the  white  paper  that  supplies  the  highest 
light ;  m  oil-pamtmg  it  is  white  paint.  The  beginner  has 
no  need  to  learn  upon  canvas,  for  there  is  the  much  cheaper 
academy  board,  and  boards  that  have  a  canvas-like 
surface  Any  piece  of  mill-board  coated  with  size  that 
any  gu-1  can  prepare  for  herself  wiU  serve. 

Sketch  your  subject  in  charcoal  very  broadly,  then  in 
pencil,  but  still  broadly,  for  in  oil-painting  very  elaborate 
drawmg  is  thrown  away  because  it  will  be  covered  with 
pamt.  The  details  wiU  be  drawn  later  when  the  laree 
masses  are  right.  Practice  at  first  with  a  few  coloure. 
bqueeze  a  little  out  upon  your  palette,  placing  nearest  to 
you  the  colour  you  will  need  most,  white.  foUowed  by 
yeUow,  red.  blue  and  green.  In  water-colour  painting 
water  was  your  medium,  but  in  oil-painting  you  have  a 
choice  \ou  may  use  oil  copal,  or  copal  or  amber  varnish, 
with  turpentme  and  linseedK>il  in  equal  proportions ' 
some  use  raw  linseed-oil.  some  the  megUp  which  is  soM 
conveniently  m  tubes  like  the  colours  thSnselves 

There  are  artists  who  use  no  medium,  but  take  the 
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colour  just  as  it  comes  from  the  tube.  Avoid  making 
the  colour  too  thin  and  sloppy  ;  no  more  medium  is  needed 
than  so  much  as  will  make  the  colour  work  easUy.    In 


GAINSBOROUGH'S   DAUGHTER.      PAINTED    BY 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

oil-painting  there  is  much  more  freedom,  for  it  is  possible 
when  a  dark  colour  is  dry  to  paint  it  out  with  a  light 
colour,  or  to  paint  a  dark  colour  over  a  light  one.  In 
water-colour  we  can  only  paint  a  dark  tint  over  a  lieht 
one.  ^* 
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CHAPTER   IX 
STENCILLING  AND  PYROGRAPHY 

The  use  of  stencils  is  familiar  to  most  people  in  one  form 
or  other.    Ladies  frequently  use  stencil  plates  in  which 
their  names  or  initials  are  cut  out  to  mark  linen.    A 
commoner  use  is  that  of  metal  plates  in  which  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  cut  out  in  thin  metal  for  use  in  labdUng 
trunks,  boxes  in  commerce,  with  the  name  and  destination 
of  the  owner,  merchant,  or  goods.    In  making  the  metal 
stencU  plates  of  letters,  ties  or  bridges  have  to  be  left  to 
prevent  the  inner  parts  of  the  letters  becoming  solid  like 
a  printer's.    Such  letters  as  I,  F.  J.  T,  and  some  others, 
can  be  given  m  their  complete  form,  though  in  the  case  of 
the  F,  it  would  be  better,  that  is,  the  stencil  plate  wouW 
be  firmer,  if  a  tie  were  left  v^ere  the  top  horizontal  line 
joms  the  perpendicular  stem.    In  cutting  stencils  this 
matter  of  tying  or  supporting  all  the  interior  or  enclosed 
parts  of  the  composition  is  very  important,  and  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.    It  is  better  to  err  in  an  excess  of 
ties,  than  to  risk  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  whole  by 
msufficient  suppoj :.    The  reader  will  perceive  that  if  the 
white  parts  of  the  loops  in  the  letter  B  are  not  connected 
with  the  outer  surroundmg  whites,  they  would  fall  out, 
and  the  letter  would  stencil  solid,  while  if  only  one  tie  is 
given,  the  loops  would  get  out  of  position,  as  the  paper 
swells  with  the  moisture  of  the  paint.    Instances  of  these 
ties  will  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  illustrations,  particularly 
m  the  Mooresque  design.  Fig.  53.    It  is  the  aim  of  the 
designer  to  make  these  ties  a  part  of  the  composition,  and 
an  assistance  in  the  effect  of  the  whole.    But  cases  will 
occur  where  the  composition  must  be  ruthlessly  cut  across 
as  m  the  Greek  design.  Fig.  51,  where  in  one  repeat  the 
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FIG.    51.      FKIEZK   OR    DADO. 
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FIG.    52.      ALTERED    FOR    VERTICAL    USK. 
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r^*;?^*'^?'^^  are  shown  with  ties,  and  in  the  other  in  its 
^?*^  *,""!;.  ^.*''  ^«toration  is  made  with  the  bruS 
^  X*1'-  J?"  '^^^^^^  be  broad  or  narrow  accorSLg 
^J  anH?if**'  o^  the  "material  of  which  the  stencU  I 
m^e.  and  the  number  of  repeats  for  which  it  will  be  used. 
Stencilhng  is  employed  as  an  easy  method  of  repeating 

speed     If  I  desired  to  use  the  simple  Greek  composition 
^'«'  SX.as  a  fnezem  the  study  in  which  I  am  writing,  not 


FIG,    53.      MOORESQUE    DESIGN    FOR    DADO. 


by  any  means  a  large  room,  being  about  14  feet  by  ir  feet 
It  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  between  90  and  Too 

nIT>"  ^  ^Ki^?"""  *^^^  ^  ^y  h^d.  andTabonoudy 
Srll'  P^^^^^^y  *J«  enthusiasm  for  art  which  projected 
the  scheme  would  be  frittered  away  long  before  I  co.^ 
pleted  It.  and  I  should  throw  it  up  in  disgust  and  caU  i^the 
paperhanger  to  put  on  the  usual  wall  furnishing.    But 

httle  If  any  longer  to  stencil  the  frieze  than  it  would  for 
the  hanger  to  paper  it.  and  the  scheme  being  carried  out 
m  the  other  details.  I  should  have  the  satlfacSn  ^d 
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FIG.   34.      FRIEZK  :    81LVERWEED,    FROO 

enjoyment  of  a  room  specially  decorated  to  suit  my  own 
taste,  and  unique  according  to  the  originality  of  the 
design. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  leaves  which  follows,  it 
»  suggested  that  the  forms  of  leaves  to  be  met  with  in 
the  field,  hedgerow  or  wood,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
ornamental  purposes,  stencilling  in  decoration  of  the  home 
among  others.  But  this  use  of  natural  forms  in  ornament 
requu-es  taste  and  consideration.  Tj  stick  a  leaf  here  and 
another  there,  without  a  purpose  or  design  in  the  com- 
position, is  not  ornament.  I  propose,  with  the  aid  of  the 
pnnter.  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
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.«aJdng  of  designs.    The  first  one  is  «;fteft/.Vm.    To  use  a 

of^J«   IH    r^'X'  "  "°*  o^anHjnt.    Place  a  number 

n«^         ^         **  '■**^^*''  ^»^*»<«  between  parallel 


^1t^^  H  ^  f**"^'  «'«'"«>tary.  it  is  true,  but  as  far 
as  it  goes  decorative.  In  place  of  the  star  p^t  a  dov" 
leaf,  a  conventional  flower  such  as  is  used  in  Rg.  54  or  a 
^"Z^  ^d  slanting  to  the  right  or  left,  and^u'live 
a  ^  T'^  "'"I  be  used  fora  light  frieze  or  the  top  of 
a  dado.  Arrange  the  stars  in  paraUel  rows  thus:- 
*♦♦•••• 
•••••• 


ZS^^  *^^  "^^'J^  ^'^'^^y  ^*^^n  the  star  above  and 
beW.  and  you  have  the  elements  of  a  design  such  aTb 

I^aZTTf^  "^  ^  wall-paper.,  prints^and  n^iy 
aU  forms  of  decoration  under  the  name  of  diaper  patterns 
Agam.  m  place  of  the  star  put  some  other  forTaTanl^. 

n^^^  ,     ^°"^^,^ '"  ^oo*"  decoration,  as  thty  are  only 

J^fl^o^'l^"^"^:  •^"^^^'^  P^"P^«  i"  ornament  1 
aUernahoH.    It  may  be  illustrated  thus  :-. 


in  which  paraUel  iiii^T^lt^^Ti^jr^h  stars.    This  com- 

aecoration    at    the    present    time.    For   our   immediate 

hn«  and  a  flower  the  place  of  the  star,  and  you  S  a 
more  advanced  border,  and  if  the  masses  are  wtfj  b^^ 

S^iS^s^'/^^'T^^^^^'^^^^^y^-    ItWnkth.^S 
c«n  lUustrate  another  principle  of  design  for  us  in  ^etry 


.'^il 
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DADO   OR   FRIEZE  :   OAK  AND 


in  which  three  exclamation  marks  are  placed  side  by  side 
at  different  levels,  with  parallel  lines  and  a  hyphen  below, 
alternating  with  stars.  Or  a  simpler  form  still  of  the  same 
principle  may  be  given  thus : — 


in  which  the  double  dagger  alternates  with  a  star.  If  you 
draw  a  perpendicular  line  up  the  central  exclamation  mark 
or  the  daggers,  the  right  and  left  sides  will  be  found  to  be 
alike  or  symmetrical.  In  place  of  the  daggers  or  the 
exclamation  marks,  draw  the  leaves  of  the  wild  rose,  one 
in  the  centre  and  one  inclining  to  the  right,  another  to  the 
left ;  put  a  flower  in  place  of  the  parallel  lines,  and  you  will 
have  a  symmetrical  composition,  the  stalks  being  prolonged 
below.  This  principle  of  design  is  clearly  shown  in  the  two 
designs,  Figs.  51  and  52.  A  perpendicular  line  divides 
the  designs  into  two  equal  parts.  This  is  two-sided 
symmetry,  what  we  are  more  particulariy  concerned  with. 


i,  } 
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Another  principle  in  ornament  is  balanu  of  parts.  This  is 
s^metry  of  another  order,  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
composition,  although  different  in  all  the  details  yet 
pr^e  the  same  weight  or  balance.    The  general  effwt 

SvfdlTS'  ^°  P?^.<=°"Jd  a  line  be  drawn  which  woSd 
divide  the  composition  mto  two  simUar  parts,  but  by  the 

^JThT  kV*^'  l^^^  "^  *^*  ^"^^'^^^i  there  ta^ 
equal  distribution  of  weight  on  either  side  of  the  desi^ 

TI^  balance  of  parts  is  important  to  preserve  when  the 

design  departs  from  the  symmetrical  in  its  airangem^it 

lctot"co'mi''r "'^'"^f  ^"^'"^  ^  P^^-^  -^  ^"- 
lactoty  composition,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired  without 

consid«-able  practice.  The  chrysanthemum X^.  Kg  ,7 
«  an  Illustration  of  this  principle.    It  is  d^nl  \lr 
the  panels  of  a  door,  or  the  sides  of  a  grate,  or  to^  rouni 
wh^e  iTc^  fonn  of  a  vertical  border,  but  in  every  c^ 

7^Z\^        .  \  P?*'!?  '"  P^"  ^*^  the  fiowere  away 
from  the  centre,  to  be  done  by  revereing  the  stencU. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  practical  work 
we  can  descnbe  the  way  to  make  stencils.    ForoipuW 
the  best  material  for  the  stencil  is  the  oiled  paper  3^ 
the  letter-copying  press.    This  will  be  found  strong,  hard 
and  non-ab^rbent.    It  is  comparatively  cheap  Sd  c^ 
be  purchased  at  most  stationers.    In  cies  in  which  thS 

some  of  the  running  patterns,  cartridge  paper,  or  bettw  still 
hot-pressed  Whatman's,  if  coated  on  ^o  h  siS^fh 
knottmg  varnish  (to  be  procured  at  any  oilm^VshTp) 

rZ^e^'firmr"'./"  ^"^"^  ^"^'^^^'  ""^^  -«  -^ 
required  for  more  than  a  score  repeats,  ordinary  note- 

iron  when  bent  is  excellent,  and  has  been  largely  used  by 
tne  writer.  The  knife  used  is  one  with  a  blade  thaTruns 
to  a  sharp  pomt.  This  point  must  be  kept  with  a  k^n 
ec^e  so  that  one  cut  will  go  through  the  pa^r  iLthg 
a  clear  edge.  Hold  the  blade  of  the  knife  at  right  angll 
to  the  paper,  which  must  rest  upon  a  clean  sheet  of  glLsT 

hnnT  Tl  T  r^^"^  '"'^*'^'  the  paper  will  bruisi    A 
hone  should  be  close  at  hand  to  keep  a  good  edge  to  the 
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knife.    It  is  important  to  get  a  clean,  square  cut.  with  no 
ragged  margins. 

To  get  the  drawing  on  the  paper,  first  make  a  rough 
sketch  givmg  the  size  and  general  character  of  the  design  on 
ordmaiy  sketching  paper.  If  the  design  is  symmetrical. 
».«.,  both  sides  alike,  rule  a  perpendicular  line.  Draw  as 
dew-ly  and  carefully  as  possible  one-half  the  composition, 
that  IS  aU  that  wiU  appear  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  line 
When  you  are  satisfied  with  this,  place  a  piece  of  looking- 
glass  exactly  on  the  vertical  line ;  you  wiU  see  the  image  of 
your  drawing  in  the  glass,  but  in  reveree.  thus  completing 


RUNNING   BORDER. 


the  design.    If  looking-glass  is  not  available,  a  coat  of 
Brunswick  black  on  one  side  of  any  piece  of  glass  wiU  give 
you  a  sufficiently  good  reflector.    Probably  you  wiU  not  be 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  drawing  as  shown  complete  in 
the  glass.    The  lines  are  not  agreeable  ones,  nor  pretty  in 
curve,  or  the  balance  of  the  parts  is  not  quite  as  you  would 
like  It.    Make  the  alterations  you  feel  necessary,  and  apply 
the  glass  again.    When  satisfied,  place  tracing  paper  ovct 
the  drawmg.    This  may  be  fastened  down  by  drawing- 
pms,  a  touch  of  gum,  or  pieces  of  the  free  edge  of  postage- 
stamps.    Indicate  carefully  by  clear  marks  the  position 
of  the  vertical  line,  and  proceed  to  draw  a  firm  outline  of  the 
design,  with,  say.  an  F  pencil  or  an  HB.    When  done 
remove  the  tracing-paper  and  fold  it  exactly  down  the 
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yertiwl  Ime.  with  the  pencil  drawing  outside.  Double  it 
m  fact.  Then  placing  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  draw 
toother  half  thus  completing  the  design.  Put  it.>ndUed 
side  downwards,  on  the  oil  paper  or  note-paper.  I^d  rub 
off  ^  your  thumb  nail.  Go  over  the  design,  marking  all 
thetiesvetydistmctly.  Then  cut  out  as  before,  takinglire 
not  to  cut  through  the  ties.  In  practice  you  wiU  find  it  best 
to  b^  cutting  at  the  ties ;  the  paper  wUl  readily  spin 
round  on  the  glass  so  that  you  can  foUow  the  curves  of  the 
design  with  your  knife.  Should  you  cut  through  a  tie.  it 
must  be  made  good.  Cut  off  a  slip  of  paper  of  the  same 
size,  put  on  some  of  the  knotting,  and  when  it  is  tacky,  stick 
down  the  strengthening  sHp.  The  stencil  may  include 
more  than  <me  repeat  of  the  pattern,  the  more  repeats  there 
are  the  quicker  the  work  can  be  done.  Some  decorators  in 
naaking  stencils  do  rather  more  than  they  intend  to  use  when 
stenciLing.  so  that  parts  overlap,  which  is  done  to  get  the 

U^^    I  fi°d  it  better,  more  exact,  to  work  from  two 
^  on  the  stencil,  one  a  horizontal  line  and  another  a 

Sf?  J°*',  ^l  "?^^  *  "*^«  P^^t  (a  n««dle  in  a  wood 
jandle).  I  rule  a  horizontal  line  upon  the  wall  in  the  position 
the  horizontal  hne  on  the  stencil  should  faU.  This  is 
altogethffl-  indistinguishable  when  the  work  is  finished. 
Then,  yerticaUy  to  this  line,  with  the  same  point.  I  indicate 
wh^ie  the  repeats  should  fall,  and  then  go  ahead.  It  is  a 
considerable  help  to  get  a  friend  to  join  in  the  work,  as  she 
can  assist  m  holding  the  stencil  on  the  surface  to  be  decor- 
ated.  giymg  you  more  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  right  hand. 
If  workmg  alone  the  stencU  is  held  with  the  left  hand  while 
the  colour  is  applied  with  the  free  hand.  The  straight 
i^^vl^  ""f  stenciUed.  they  are  run  on  by  the  hdpTf  a 
bevelled  straight-edge.    The  position  of  these  hies  is 

i  w  i      L^^^  ^  ^^"''^  °'  ^y  twanging  a  piece  of  string 
charged  with  charcoal  dust  in  the  position  required. 

In  decorating  your  room,  the  first  point  to  be  decided  is  to 
what  extent  and  where  you  will  apply  the  work.  If  cost 
IS  not  a  great  consideration,  undoubtedly  the  best  thine 
to  do  IS  to  paint  the  waU  over  with  a  pleasing  tone  in  oS 

^!!.T'^:^.       "^f  ™^^  ^°""^  *^«  '•oo"*  immediately 
under  the  mouldmg.  the  depth  being  according  to  the 
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^^k  v^k'*^'"  '  .\***^°  ™^"«  '"^^  the  bottom  of 
the  walb.  high  enough  to  clear  the  top  of  the  chair-backs : 

and  if  the  room 
is  large  enough, 
the  division  of 
the    room   into 
panels  by  orna- 
mental columns 
at  the  comers, 
and  appropriate 
divisions.    A 
border  may  be 
run   round   the 
doors,  and  the 
sides  of  the  fire- 
place   may    re- 
ceive    separate 
attention   if 
there    are   sur- 
faces suitable  for 
stencilling.   But 
it   is   usual    to 
apply  this  sys- 
tem of  decora- 
tion to  distem- 
pered walls,  in 
which  case  the 
decoration  to  be 
applied     would 
probably  be 
above  the  dado 
(which  would  be 
papered  in  some 
richly  decorated 
pattern),  a  frieze 
undertheceiUng, 
and    a    border 
round  the  door. 
Inmixingthedis- 
temper  (whiting 
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and  size),  powder  colours  are  used  to  get  the  tone  desired. 

This  will  vary  with  the  taste  of  the  reader,  the  use  the  room 

is  put  to,  and  the  aspect,  whether  on  the  shady  or  sunny  side 

of  the  house.    Do  not  let  it  be  too  dark,  or  muddy  in  tone : 

a  cheerful  terra  cotta,  with  a  dash  of  amber  in  it,  if  on  the 

shady  side ;   or  some  tone  of  sage  green,  French  grey,  or 

peacock  blue,  if  on  the  sunny  side.    Perhaps  ihe  best  way 

is  to  keep  your  eyes  open  when  passing  some  decorator's 

establishment,  or  buying  the  paper  for  the  dado,  and  fix 

upon  the  tone  of  colour  you  would  like.    Then  mix  some 

harmonizing  tints  which  will  go  well  with  the  wall  colour 

for  your  stencil  work.    You  will  find  that  if  you  decide 

upon  stencilling  in  dark  tones  upon  light,  that  it  w^ll  be 

more  pleasing  to  get  these  richer,  that  is  more  pure,  than 

the  ground  colour.    The  three  rich  or  primary  colours  are 

red,  blue,  and  yellow.    In  mixing   your  stencil  colours, 

approach  these  in  purity,  according  to  the  tone  used.    These 

powder  colours  are  obtained  by  ounces  or  pounds  at 

colourmen's  shops.    The  first  thought  to  the  beginner,  ifjhe 

wishes  to  darken  a  tone,  is  to  put  black  (lamp  black)  m. 

In  practice  this  must  be  used  sparingly.    Rather  get  your 

strength  of  tint  by  using  pure  colours.    With  distemper 

colours,  you  will  find  that  they  are  much  darker  wet  than 

dry.    If  you  wish  to  employ  more  colours  than  one,  each 

colour  should  have  a  separate  stencil. 

Having  made  your  stencils,  fixed  upon  and  mixed  your 
colours,  and  indicated  the  position  of  the  repeats,  the  next 
step  is  the  direct  application  of  the  colour.  This  is  usually 
dorie  with  flat-headed  hog-hair  brushes,  about  f  of  an 
inch  across,  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  With  your 
palette  knife  spread  out  a  thin  film  of  the  colour  on  the 
palette,  which  may  be  the  back  of  a  plate,  or  a  glazed  tile, 
charge  the  flat  end  of  the  brush  with  it,  and  bring  it  down 
perpendicularly  upon  the  stencil.  Don't  overcharge  the 
brush.  If  the  pattern  is  irregular  in  its  details,  do  every 
other  one  with  one  side  of  the  stencil,  and  then  having 
been  round,  wash  off  the  colour  from  the  stencil,  and  turn 
it  round  and  do  the  intervening  repeats.  The  lines  are 
put  on  with  a  smaller  brush,  using  the  bevelled  side  of  the 
straight  edge  to  guide  the  hand,  using  more  pressure  for 
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a  broad  line,  and  charging  the  brush  heavUy  with  colour. 
Brushes  spedaUy  made  for  lining,  known  as  Fitch  hair 
tools,  cost,  according  to  size,  from  ijd.  to  5d.  each.  Sten- 
cilling brushes  cost  only  a  few  pence. 

The  method  of  producing  designs,  stencils,  and  using  the 
stencils  is  employed  in  the  production  of  designs  for  paper- 
hangings,  carpets,  floor  cloths,  damasks  and  most  flat  manu- 
factured materials,  except  that  the  white  used  is  flake-white, 
and  the  colours  are  mixed  with  gum  and  water.  The  colours 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  tempera  colours.  The  ground  is 
laid  evenly  upon  strained  cartridge  paper,  and  absolute 
flatness  of  tmt  in  working  out  the  design  may  be  gained  by 
using  stencils.  In  making  irregular  designs,  that  is  designs 
which  are  not  symmetrical,  the  whole  composition  has  to 
be  drawn  and  traced. 

In  decorating  a  room,  there  is  a  very  considerable  range 
of  choice  in  the  styles  available,  some  idea  of  which  is  given 
m  the  accompanying  designs,  from  the  purely  ornamental 
ones  of  Figs.  51  and  52  to  the  natural  treatment  of  Figs,  ss 
and  57.  ^    ^^ 

The  design  suitable  for  the  top  of  a  dado  as  Fig.  51  would, 
with  a  slight  modification,  equally  suit  the  frieze  of  a  room] 
as  both  are  horizontal  treatments ;   but  for  perpendicular 
appHcations,  the  designs  should  be  redrawn.    Some  idea 
of  the  fresh  treatment  required  is  given  in  Fig.     where 
the  parts  of  the  composition  have  been  re-arranged  to  suit 
a  vertical  position.    Should  it  be  desired  to  adopt  two 
colours,  the  principle  to  be  acted  upon  is  to  make  the 
smaller  masses  darker  tones,  and  more  intense  colours,  the 
larger  the  m,'=js,  the  lighter  and  more  neutral  the  tone 
should  be.    Fig.  55  is  equally  adapted  for  a  frieze  or  dado 
top.    It  is  designed  in  squares,  so  that  by  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  squares,  i.e.,  by  placing  the  squirrel  squares  under 
the  oak-leaf  squares,  it  can  be  made  suitable  for  a  vertical 
treatment,  or  for  the  body  of  the  dado.    In  designing 
such  patterns  as  Fig.  57,  where  again  two  or  more  colours 
may  weU  be  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  repeats 
fit  v/ell  in  with  one  another,  so  that  no  ugly  spaces  are 
left  unfurnished,  as  decorators  say,  and  also  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  horizontal  or  diagonal  hues.    This  is  a 
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^S^^t.T'^"™^  d«ig»,  ..d  i.  .  f„«  «y 
rijl*i.-ffcy.--The  outfit  consists  of  a  pUtinum  point 
aometnnes  called  the  burner,  an  alcohol  lanT  ^  a 
^  benzine  bottle  with  rubber 

tubing  terminating  in  a  bulb 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  points  or  burners  may 
be  obtained  in  many  sizes 
for  fine  or  broad  lines.    The 
work    is    done    upon    un- 
varnished     wood,      which 
should  be  seasoned  and  free 
from     resin.    ,    Sometimes 
designs  are  drawn  too  upon 
calf,   cardboard,  and   even 
upon  velvet,  but  upon  these 
•  .  .  materials    be    careful    th« 

Ml     TT    *^^^*^^?^^  .^P  and  the  benzike  botSehalf 

that  has  the  metal  nozzle  and  join  the  beUows  and  tte 

tubmg.    Now  Ught  your  »  «uu  «» 

alcohol  lamp,  and  in  its 

flame   hold  with  your 

right  hand  the  platinum 

point,  and  with    your 

left  hand  work  the  bulb 

steadily  and  c<»tinuous- 

ly.    The  platiniun  point 

will   thus   become  red 

hot,  and  it  must  be  kept 

so.  With  this  hot  point 

draw   upon   the   wood 

and    you    will    find    that 

effects    are    possible    by 
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no.  59.     THE  POINTS. 

all    kinds   of    designs   and 
using    different    points,   and. 


.  J  r^ •'J    "ouig    uuiwcni    pomis.   and 

mdeed.  by  usmg  the  same  in  different  ways  and   at 
different  temperatures.    The  judicious  use  of  sandpaDer 

'^F'""^  *i^  -^^^  ^***  afterwards,  and  a  wax  S 
may  be  obtamed  by  the  application  of  pure  bees'-wax 
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slowly  mdted  in  turpentine.  When  it  is  in  a  synipv 
state  ai^  it  with  a  cloth,  and  a  few  days  later  brush  aw 
the  superfluous  wax  and  wipe  tenderly  with  a  soft  doth. 

The  general  effect  may  be  heightened  by  the  use  of  colour. 
The  young  pyrographist  may  practice  upon  some  of  the 
d«a^  pyen  m  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  and  she 
win  be  able  to  purchase  her  outfit  with  directions  for  its 
use.  Messre.  Gamage,  in  Holbom.  and  Messn.  Benetfink 
m  Cheapside,  have  many  kinds  of  apparatus  and  acces^ 
soncs* 


I 


III; 


ill  'ni 


CHAPTER  X 
HOW  TO  USE  LEAVES 

There  is  one  desirable  quality  in  the  hobby  I  am  about 
to  recommend  girls,  and  that  is  its  inexpensive  chaiScSl 
A  quarter  of  a  jyd  of  nainsook  muslin.Vful^  or^o  oi 
oU  pamt  a  good-sized  handful  of  lint  or  cotton  w^l 
two  or  three  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  as  many  of  c^rid« 
paper  and  you  are  set  up  for  any  number  of  wet  daysT 
vacant  half-holidays.  The  leaves  can  be  obtlS^r^ 
of  cost,  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  winter  or  summ^ 
and  m  any  number.  Ivy  leaves  do  weU.  leaves  of  the 
black  or  red  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes  are  better,  and 

dW  tr^  kT""*  ^"^'^  ''^-  Brambles,  hme.  X 
plane  trees  which  grow  everywhere,  and  most  tre^  or 
bushes  except  h^y.  will  give  you  exceUent  sSjts 
The  matenals  needed  are.  muslin,  a  tube  of  oil  colour 
burnt  si«ma.  wool  or  lint,  foolscap  and  cartridge  pa^  ' 
Now  to  proceed.  Make  the  cotton-wool  i^to  a^ce 
round  even  ball,  quite  free  from  lumps,  particularly  at^he 
bottom.    Fold  the  mushn  to  get  a  dVuble  thickn^  plac^ 

to  t^?;  h^H   1  *^f  *^?o*^y'  ^^^^^  «^°"&h  muslin  fre^ 
to  take  hold  of  easily.     (See  Fig.  60.) 

Next  get  your  leaves.    The  front  or  back  garden,  or  the 
gre«ihouse^will  probably  afford  all  you  Xt.  to^^' 
with.    Choose  in  preference  leaves  which  lie  flat,  with  no 
bu^n^  or  cockle;    you  will  get  much  betted  T«tlts 
Put  them -m  a  dish  or  basin  large  enough  to  take  them 

f1±.^fi^'/^  ^'^  "  ^"'"P  ^^°*^-    "  yo«  have  to  g" 
farth^  afield  for  your  leaves  take  with  you.  if  possibk 

upon  them.    If  not  able  to  obtain  such  a  box.  th^  a 
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FIG.   60.      DABBER. 
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jwdm  or  ond-boMd  one  must  do,  but  dmIc  the  leavae 

You  are  now  mdy  to  conunenct.    Sqneew  oat  ioim 

ihght  twisting  moUon  of  the  wrist,  taWng  CMe^Uiattli 

Then  tiy  It  by  bringing  down  the  dabber  upon  a  clem  sheet 
of  pyer  with  a  snurt  blow.  If  the  coC  conTIww 
evaly  you  are  ready  to  begin  upon  the  leaW^if  ^^ 

better  results.    Pktience  wiU  do  it.  /"•  «« 

from  the  surf  ace.  A  piece  of  blrtting-paper  is  goodte 
l^rT^'.^^'  ^*»»  »  ••ries  of^^SlSrd^^whh 
the  dabber-^on't  be  afraid  of  hurtiiVheXf^t^S 

Se^J^  ?*  *.  P****  **^  cartridge-paper  twice  the 
^t  ^e^^r^t  "^?  '°"^«  *^«  caiSTtxeatment-! 
?^i  ^Jt  .*^T'.*^S^  **  *^y  ^^'^  ^^'  ^  the  place 
r^„!f  !  •  i^^l  "^^  "  *^*  «^  »tt««>Pt  any  fresh 
arrangement.    To  do  so  would  smear  the  paoer     Bn^ 

stX'*.?Sr21Lf  l\^^  "P-  ^^  Sr^and^'SS 
oMh?^riri*K^^  left  hand.  Then,  with  the  forefinger 
^the  right  hand  inside  yom-  handkerchief  or  a  doth 

t^Kil^^T'^t.^' ^'^  *P^'  ^^^  ^'  "ot  to  fet 
orL^^^J*  ?  *^" ;.  "  "^y  "^^  «'^e  a^o'^t  of 
inSTiV  •!  ^w"^  "^  "  '  y^*^^  ^t«^^  '^P  too  readily. 

I«f.  Probably  you  wiU  not  be  satisfied  with  the  first 
attempt     Some  parts  wiU  be  faint,  other^  loadS 

lTfhis't"nct''°^'^  ^  *^^  '^'  ^  shtfCa  httit 
If  thM  has  not  occurred  you  will  have  got  a  portrait  of  the 

or  a  frjn;*.  ^JT  *^.  f^'  ^'^^^  "P°"  the  same  leS 
or  a  iresh  one.  At  each  fresh  attempt  vou  will  be  wtf in^ 
more  skilful  m  handling  the  leaf,  in  SJZ  Tt^S^ 
and  the  careful  placing  and  nibbing  to  get  tSe  iip^^! 
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The  colour  will  have  penetrated  the  muilin  andraTa 
H«^y  into  the  wool.  U«  a.  little  Xr  S  pSSle! 
getting  the  colour  on  rather  by  smart  blows  than  anvothw 
w^.    It  would  be  weU  to  have  the  cartridg^^J^^^f^^ 

permit  of  after-trimming.  *^' 

of  ^s  ri?f^e^  't'  ^^"^  "*  ""^^  ^^'^^ '"  *^  <*^*« 

CI  tne  surface.    Some  are  covered  with  hain    like  the 
muUems;   these  will  take  almost  any  quantihT  of  colour 
Purh..ps  you  had  better  begin  upon  such  l«ves     ShSS 

,;'-•.  T'^^.f ,  7^^  ^^q"^""*  least  colour  of  all.    lou 

<  'th^Lrr^  '*•"  *^*''  *°  commence  with  the  back 
<■  the  leaf.    The  vems  are  usually  more  prominent   and 

V.'\tr/r°u  °'^*"°*^  «  '"ore^interesfing^'There  is 
g/cater  difficulty  m  getting  the  colour  on  aU  parts  of  the 
eai  close  up  to  the  principal  veins,  and  the  rubbing  for  the 
mpression  is  harder.    But  by  patience  and  per^e^cT 

in  ^t?l*  ^^^  "^  **"  5^"  """^^  "»°»-« tl»at  «^1  aid  you 
uJT^  /"^  impressions.  I  have  recommended  the 
use  of  burnt  siemia.  because  it  is  a  cheap  and  easUy  worked 

these  If  removed  some  distance  from  Nature;  or  bv 
using  two  or  more  colours  and  dabbers  you  may  gr^ate 
the  tones  or  colours  on  the  same  leaf.  Suppo^  y^TwS^t 
an  autumn  effect.    Mix  or  choose  your  yeUovv^^nd  prep^e 

yXw-3r'"^°"^K  ^-^^h'eleaf'firstof^JlwShe 
yellow-don  t  use  gamboge-then  with  the  red  dabber 

InZ  bete         '"  *''  '"'  "  "^^'"  ''  *^^ '''''  ^^^^^ 

.J^Z  V'-^L'  f  ^^* ''  *^^  "'^  °^  '^  ^  ^l^e"  the  necessary 
skm  IS  obtamed  ?    You  will  find  it  a  very  good  and  3 

our  forest  trees.    There  are.  perhaps,  more  of  these  than 
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you  are  aware  of.  And  tliere  is  another  point— the  leave* 
of  any  particular  plant  vary  very  much  in  shape.  A 
collection  of  these  variations,  if  at  all  complete,  would  be 
held  even  by  botanists  to  be  very  valuable  indeed.  Th«, 
what  a  number  of  forest  trees  there  are !  The  common 
and  wych  elms,  the  oak  and  maple,  the  two  chestnuts,  the 
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Spanish  and  horse— a  full-grown  lea  of  the  latter  you  will 
find  a  large  or  ler-  the  beech  and  hornbeam  (note  the 
difference  in  th  m  irgin),  the  wild  cherry,  crab,  ^d  sloe, 
the  dogwood,  UiO  two  buckthorns,  the  service  tree,  the 
wayfaring  ee.  th<  back  of  the  leaf  of  which  you  will  find 
good  to  b^n  with:  .V  good  instance  of  the  variety  in  form 
in  the  leaves  of  one  plant  is  the  now  common  wall  plant. 
Veitch's  Virgmiai   creeper,  which  I  have  used  to  decorate 
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y«  m|U«  th.  colI«.,<„  of  I«v«  .  hobbrth*  dSiU 
ottepS?,?*!?!:?  1"?  "°*  ""P  *««•    More  than  my 

have  ttwy^  ^JjTf^!'.**^  <taiughtsmai.,ttithtt 

Even  excellent  artiste  skJ^u  iL  .  .  ^^^  *"^  process, 
details  whSe^J^^^"«^r^*h«  ^<«nt  of 
themselves^^  W^liS^ST^?"  from  the  objects 

w^t  rp<^rf^^«  -^eTt^hSS  ^o? 

of  ^o^rS.«*5&*r  t^"^"*^^^'*--^- 
ebonised  '  ^^^  "°«  frequentiy  than  not  an» 

Fig  64  is  an  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  the  "  r.«i,«  » 
Adiantum  tree     Wli*n  ♦!,«  4.-1:;   •  ®    C»mko,"or 

apply  the  W«  fn^S  IJll**'^  "  '"^^  ^^^  the  varnish. 
In^^thVXSSn  a  l^nlT  "^^^  ""'  beforehand.' 
viously  painted  to  th^    ^'.colour  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 

rich  ^y^^^tn^  ''^^^'  *"^  ^^^^  be  sLe 

trays  to  be  found  in^«f  "sed  by  the  Japanese  on  the 
abteto  geT"  So^'t^  fy  ^°"^%  You  may  not  be 
have  fronds  thTpLi^^^K  "I  '*'^*?  °'  *^«  Adiantums 
An  ar^ngSieS  o^l^Z^^^^T  ^  '^^  "«^ 
for  theatre  of  the  tSte  ^T«-  f  "^^  ^'  "^"^^  ^  "^P^ed 
by.  should  you  in  p W  ^^.Tf""^?  '^''^'    ^y^^ 

these  can  be^^Uy  rSvS'i^."?.^'  T  '^  "^^' 
wipinir off  witharWh      •         ^Je  the  colour  is  wet  by 

if  SKe  '^*'*^'  "^  *"^*^  o^  spirit  of  wine 
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coloOT  and  make  out  the  stalks  with  a  brush  afterwards. 
It  wiU  be  found  useful  to  roughly  indicate  the  position  of 

the  leaves  by  pencil  or  chalk  after  having  placed  them,  and 
before  applymg  their  painted  surfaces.  It  b  intended  as  a 
decoration  tea  photographic  mount.  If  the  mount  is  of 
a  dark  tea-green  colour  a  very  considerable  richness  of 


PHOTO    MOUNT 

DECORATED   WITH    BRAMBLB 

LEAVtS. 


effect  can  be  obtained.    The  chief  difficulty  wiU  be  the 
careful  adjustment  and  selection  of  the  leaves. 

Fig.  63  is  the  application  of  Veitch's  Ami^opsis  to  a 
twra-cotta  plaque.  You  wiU  find  this  more  difficult,  as 
the  surfaces  to  which  the  leaves  are  applied  ai«  not  flat, 
and  the  matenal  is  absorbent  to  a  high  degree.  First  rive 
the  plaque  a  coating  of  sire ;  this  will  keep  the  colour  on  the 
surface.  Roughly  sketch  the  position  of  the  leaves  in 
penal;    apply  colour  more  copiously  to  the  leaves,  and 
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^^'^A'  ^S^«^?**=°**^««^<l"»<=k-drying  varnish. 
C^.  dissolved  m  methylated  spirits,  will  provethe  most 

brash  work  **'"*^^  *^®  P"*  "  afterwards  by 

nf^iLt''^*,^*"*^**^^®^*^^^-  It  is  an  arrangement 
of  hawthorn  leaves  m  different  tones .  f  colour,  and  intended 

Z.^  3^^^^-  °''  «^aborate  mount.  The  leaves  can  be 
obtained  easily  m  considerable  variety.    Roughly  mark  out 

othiJ  ''/^V'^^?  '^'^^^  ^'^^Py-  Some  L  in  front  of 
S^™'*  °  these  first  in  a  paler  green.  Cut  out  paper 
shapes  to  cover  them  and  stick  them  down  tempo^ 
ai  er  they  are  dry.  Then,  in  darker  and  richer  tones  of 
colour,  tr^fer  the  back  leaves ;   when  dry  remove  the 

♦hl^W  **°''''^  "?  "^^^  *  ^"^^^  *^y  deficiencies.  Add 
the  stalks,  stems,  and  thorns,  and  paint  in  the  haws. 

t^rit!?  *"?  ""^y  ??*'■  aPPMcations  to  which  these 
prmts  from  leaves  could  be  put.    A  branch  of  oak  rumiing 

?nr  J??  '  "V'^^y  *^°°*  •  ^  *^«  ™^^&  of  stenca-plates. 
for  borders,  fnezes  and  dados,  or  a  conventional  patten^ 
for  w^  papers  Studies  for  wood  carving  can  eiilyle 
obtained  from  the  store  of  prints  from  leaves,  such  as  the 
fnT^"^'  P°*^*^'  goosegrass.  buttercup,  dandelion, 
and  many  wayside  plants.  When  the  stalk  or  principal 
21!^.  succulent  or  thick,  it  would  be  weU  to  pare  it 
down,  to  permit  of  easier  rubbing,  not  attempting  to  wt 
an  impression  from  more  than  one  surface  of  the  leaf 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  readere  to  give  the  prices  at 
which  the  materials  may  be  obtained.  The  cheape?  coSuS 
^e  m  every  respect  quite  as  good  for  the  puipose  as  the 

n^l^T"''''*  °"^'  ^^  ''^^"^d  ^'^st  about  Threepence 
Wh%r  ""  ^  ^'*''*''  <^oJ°"™an.  A  smaU  camelTair 
briMh.  from  a  penny  upwards,  would  do ;  but  it  might  be 
sable  m  preference,  from  sixpence  upwards.  You  can 
get  a  good^  sheet  of  cartiidge-paper  for  a  pemiy. 
The  namsook  mushn  should  be  new.  and  of  a  fine  qVaUty. 
Any  holes  m  it  would  be  fatal  to  good  work.  A  p^ny  Ir 
two  would  buy  the  foolscap  paper.  ^ 


CHAPTER   XI 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Almost  every  cultivated  girl,  at  some  period  of  her  life 
finds  herself  interested  in  Gothic  architecture.    In  old 
\aUages  and  towns  the  church  is  generally  the  most  ancient 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 


EGYPTIAN    ARCHITECTURE.      GATE    OF  A    TEMPLE. 

buildings,  so  that  it  is  natural  she  should  wish  to  know 
something  about  it. 

Old  as  it  is.  Gothic  architecture  was  preceded  by  still 

older  fonns  A  building,  like  the  Egyptian  and  the  Grecian 

styles  with  their  piUars  and  cross  bars,  and  then  we  come 

to  Roma  I  architecture,  whose  characteristic  is  the  round 
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arch  upon  pillars.  It  happened  that  by  making  this  arch 
pointed  instead  of  round,  some  difficulties  of  construction 
were  overcome,  and  so  the  style  we  know  now  as  Gothic  was 
evolved.  It  was  caUed  Gothic  in  contempt  as  being 
architecture  fit  only  for  the  Goths,  the  barbarians  who 
overcame  the  cultivated  Romans,  and  though  long  ago  this 
contempt  has  changed  to  admiration  the  name  has  sur- 
vived.   Neither  ancient  Egyptian  nor  ancient   Grecian 


FIG.    67.      SAXON    ARCHITECTURE. 
TOWER    OF   earl's    BARTON    CHURCH,    NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

architecture  reached  Britain  in  early  times,  but  Roman 
architecture  came  to  these  islands  long  ago  and  continued 
to  mfluence  the  architecture  of  the  Saxons  and  then  of  the 
Normans  in  this  country.  What  we  call  Norman  archi- 
tecture is  really  Roman  architecture  a  Kttle  modified  by 
the  Norman  builders.  It  is  a  style  found  often  in  the 
older  EngUsh  village  and  town  churches,  and  in  some  of 
our  cathedrals.  It  is  recognised  easily,  even  by  the  merest 
beginners  in  architectural  study,  by  its  round  arches 
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FIG.   68.      GREEK  ARCHITECTURE. 
TEMPLE   OF  THESEUS  AT  ATHENS.      465   B.C. 


FIG.    69.      ROMAN   ARCHITECTURE. 
THE     ARCH     OF     CONSTANTINE,      ROME. 
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massive  pillars  and  the  peculiar  decorations  known  a» 
Bgt9g.  billet,  chevron,  indented,  alternate  billet,  double 
cone,  pellet,  lozenge,  cable,  star,  medallion,  beak  head 
embattled  and  nail-head.  Norman  build^  is  very 
substantial,  and  if  sometimes  it  is  rough  and  rude,  it  is 
dignified,  impressive  and  wcU-proportioned.    The  chapel 


FIG.    70.      NORMAN   ARCHITECTURE. 
DOORWAY   OF   BARFRESTON    CHURCH,    KENT. 

of  St.  John,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  Norman  architecture ;  and  amongst  many  other  striking 
Norman  buildings  is  Steetley  Church,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
A  round  Norman  church  is  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
world.  Norman  construction  prevailed  in  this  country 
from  1066  to  1189,  that  is  from  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H.     By  that  time  our 
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FIG.    71.      LATE    NORMAN   SHAFTS,    CAPITALS,    AND    PARTS 
OF  ARCHES  AT   ST.    PETER's,    NORTHAMPTON. 


m 


FIG.    72.      NORMAN    CHAPEL    IN   TOWER   OF  LONDON. 

[From  "Chamben'  EiicycIopnlia."J 
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architecture,  which  has  grown  and  changed  Uke  our  language. 
was  entering  into  another  phase  of  its  evolution  in  the 
style  known  as  Gothic.  This  style,  however,  has  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  stages.  In  the  first  of  these  we 
have  the  style  known  as  Early  English,  beginning  in  1x80 
and  going  on  until  1307.  WeU  marked  modifications  may 
be  noticed  now.  The  chief  change  is  that  the  arches  of 
doors  and  windows  have  become  pointed  instead  of  being 


i/i 


FIG-    73-       ROMANESQUE   ARCHES. 

round.    Lightness   and   slendemess   take   the   place   of 
heaviness  and  massive  strength.    Often  there  are  rich 
mouldings,  uid  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  is  very  beautiful 
In  place  of  the  great  pillars  that  support  the  arches  in  the 
nave  and  aisles  we  see  groups  o^  lender  piers.    GeneraUy 
there  is  a  central  shaft  surroun.      by  other  shafts.    The 
dog-tooth  ornament  was  much  u.  id  during  this  period 
and  lancet  windows,  too,  had  their  origin  at  this  time. 
GraduaUy  now  we  come  into  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic. 
As  the  name  implies,  there  was  during  this  period,  which 
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KG.    74.      DECORATED   GOTHIC.      WEST  FRONT,   YORK   MINSTER. 
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bflgan  in  1307  and 
doeed  in  1377,  • 
great  increase  in 
decoration,  and  this 
era  is  considered  the 
most  glorious  period 
in  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 

Having  reached  its 
climax,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture began  to  de- 
cline, but  for  all  that 
it  does  not  become 
uninteresting,  and  it 


no  75.     BARLY  ENGLISH  CAPITALS 

AND  CLUSTERED   PILLAR,   WELLS 

CATHEDRAL. 
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FIG.    76.      THREE  GOTHIC  CAPITALS. 

retains  many  of  its  beauties.     The  first 

step  on  the  downward  path  comes  in  the 

Style    known    as    Perpendicular,    which 

b^an  m  1377  and  continued  until  about 

1546.    It    derived    its   name    from    the 

perpendicular  lines  that  run  into  the  heads 
of  its  windows,  where  they  replace  the 

flowing  lines  of  the  Decorated  period. 
Such  windows  are  striking  features  of 
Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  similar  windows  are  to  be 
found  in  Westminster  Hall.  They  are 
seen  too  in  many  a  village  or  town  church. 
Often  they  have  replaced  other  windows,         _,^ 

^idot^^'MorN""""   ^^^Vd^'-th^itS    HARLV    ENGLISH 

wuidows.     Not    only    are    there 


many        window. 
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FIG.    78.       PERPENDICULAR    WINDOW    AND    FAN    TRACERY. 
HENRY    VII.'S    CHAPEL.    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 
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peip«dicular  lines,  but  horizontal  lines  also,  and  it  has 
b«««ijwested  that  a  better  name  than  perpendicular  wou^ 

sdS^i^T.^'  ^''**^''  architecture  seemed  now  to  be 
•pent,  and  as  we  come  next  to  what  is  knowi  as  the  period 


"C.   79.      EARLY   ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
SALISBURY    CATHEDRAL. 


CHAPTER   HOUSE, 


Of  Debased  Gothic.  With  its  square-headed  doors  and 
Wows.  This  was  followed  by  the  period  of  the  ReaT 
san<¥(.  a  term  that  means  re-birth,  and  in  this  case  indicates 

^^?.  iTf  *.  ""^  ^""'^''^  ^^  t^«  ^«*^  to  the  Roman 
models  that  h«i  prevailed  before  Gothic  architectme 
b^  As  the  old  Gothic  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  des^^ 
by  fire  during  this  penod.  it  was  rebuilt,  not  in  the  Gothic 
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JS2!'  ^""i"  *^  S^^*  °'  *^*  Renaissance    Not  only  was 
of  Greece  also,  and  a  few  buildings  sought  to  codv  the 
^^T 1*^  ^^*^  TXemtim«  I^  ^ 
ZT*f  r  M^  *?r  P*  *^  ^^*  *^«  Gothic  s^  and 
one  (rf  the  buddmgs  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  Houses 
of  Parhamrat.  designed  by  Barry.    To^y  buUdere  follow 
their  own  devices,  and  we  see  architecture  of  aU  stylet 
a^ng  side  by  side.    Too  many  of  these  buildings  aJJ 
ugly,  weak    tasteless  structures,  offering  no  poims  oi 
Z    .  ,?  ^^"^  '^*'**  ^^  *o  s*"dy  only  the  best 
The  foUowmg  table  embodies  much  information  in  smaU 
compass ; —  ''"mu 


TABLB  OF  ARCHrrECTURB  IN  ENGLAND. 


Jacobkaii 


Prindptl  Fcatuio. 
Found  headed  d«>iway«  and  wlndowt.  heavy 

Taetxy  introduocd   into  windows.    (BzamDie 

east  md  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  '""'**• 

Geometiinl  tracery  in  windows,  enriched  door- 

.    JTlUd^Ch^.S;^'"'"""^'^-  '•«»»• 

»S«to.*    "°**°«-    (^»»n»P'e.   Choir.    Yorlc 

Ufrtght  liiies  of  mouldings  in  windows,  doorways 

S?^c'.rhSi«ef  ""•'••    "^'»    '^"*« 
*J?*^^  ipodet   of   Perpendicular,   mosUv 

ampte.  Ihombury  CasUe.  Gloueetteisbire  • 
CMnpton  Winyate  House,  WarwickshlSj  ' 
r^.K?''""'*  ^l.CUssical  with   all  kinds  of 

So!.'i%v1[t.hi^f'«'-  '^""'^•'  '-"»«-' 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  any  given  year  a 
S*i  architecture  was  dropped  abruptly  and  another 

dt£^:^^^'?u  ^?^**""«  a  style  prevailed  in  some 
distncts  when  it  had  been  abandoned  in  others.  Thus  the 
dates  which  authorities  give  for  the  change  from  one  style 

^?^?ll^4  ''Tfu  *P?y  ***""y  *°  «^"y  building.  Stm. 
It  wiU  be  found  that  these  dates  have  be«a  fixed  after  long 
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experience  and  are  right  oftener  than,  tinder  all  the  circum- 
stances, might  be  supposed.  Som«  writers  have  adopted 
slightly  different  dates  and  different  names  for  the  various 
styles.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  periods  of  Englbh 
architecture  given  by  Mr.  Francis  Bond,  who  used  Sharpe's 
Jst  as  a  basis : — 


1.  Anglo-Saxon,  68a  1100.      ) 

2.  Early  Norman,  1060-zioo. » 

3.  Late  Norman,  1100-1145.  ) 

4.  Transitional,  1145-1190.     i 


Primitive  Romanesque 
Romanesque. 


FIG   81.       RENAISSANCE   ARCHITECTURE.       THE   BANQUETING 
HOUSE,    WHITEHALL,    LONDON. 


Gothic. 


5.  Lancet,  1190-1245.  "j 

6.  Early  Geometrical,  1245-1280.  [Early.] 

7.  Late  Geometrical,  1280-1315.  j  | 

8.  Curvilinear,  1315-1360.       )  1 

9.  Perpendicular.  1360-1485.  -      Late.    1 
ic.  Tudor,  1485-1660.  j 

Necessarily  it  is  possible  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
subject  in  this  article,  but  those  who  feel  they  would  like 
to  pursue  this  fascinating  study  will  find  that  the  following 
works  will  help  them:— "A  Short  History  of  English 


II 
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yfff^^yu 


WC.   82.      CABLE.   FRITWELL.   OXFORDSHIRE. 


KG.   83.      LOZENGE.   ESSENDINE.   RUTLAND. 


WO.  84.     MG-rAC.   IFFLBY.   OXFORDSHIRE. 

3!!!/ 


WG.  83.     DOUBLE  CONE.  STONELEIGH. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


FIG.   86.      MEDALLION.   IFFLEY.   OXFORDSHIRE. 


FIG.   87.      EMBATTLED.   LINCOLN   CATHEDRAL. 

NORMAN  ARCH  MOULDINGS. 
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FIG.   88.      STAR,   STRINGHAlf,   NORFOLK. 


.^-•aFl, 


'-"nasj 


i-x-^-T^r. 


FIG.   89.      BEAK-HEAD.   STEETLEY,   DERBYSHIRE. 


FIG.   90.      INDENTED.    STONELEIGH,   WARWICKSHIRE. 


FIG.   91.      NAIL-HEAD.    ST.   ETHELRED'S.   NORWICH. 


FIG.    92.      ALTERNATE    BILLET,    STONELEIGH,    WARWICKSHIRE. 


FIG.    93.      PELLET,   STONELEIGH,    WARWICKSHIRE. 

NORMAN  ARCH  MOULDINGS. 
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Arelutecture,  by  Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson  loo^  rM««m^ 

A„  r~t.*S?^  "  ?*  GtriiOwn  i^a^fr  in  1885;  the  article, 
on  architecture  in  Caasells'  " Populir  Educator ''a«^ 

7^^^'  .  ^^^^}  Sturgis    B.  T.  Batsfoiti) ;    "  ^c 

A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative  MetS  " 
?CSf  "^r^*"  (B.  T  Batsford) ;  "  SSishCa^aJ. 
lUustrated      Francis  Bond  (Sir  Geoi«e  Newnes    lS  1^ 

Gothic  Architecture  in  Eiiland  and  FVarwl »  r  ' ' 
Herbert  West  (George  B.lT^^r.^^'^'"^,,^^ 
achamjing  work  by  Bloxam.  who  was^e  ar'S^^ 
guide  of  generations  passed  or  passing  away  •  "  eS 
Gothic  Architecture."  P.  H.  Ditdhfield  (J.  M  Dent  f^t 
Ltd).    A  compact  little  treatise.  ^  ^- ^ent  a  jjons. 


CHAPTER  XII 


PETS 

th,n»  7-':"""*^*^  determined  to  keep  a  bird,  the  first 
tnrng  IS  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  it.  and  here 
Irt  us  ^appose  our  grl  has  only  accommodation  for  one.^ 

w  aT'  ??  *^^  ^^ '  "*'  <=°""«'  I  know  that.    Justlo 

wMe  some  iT  '^*  *^*^  *"  ^^^  ''"''  ^^'  ^^  ^^ 

thq^  are  perhaps  the  most  unsuitable  and  miserable  of 

c^  Jh-  r*'  "V*^*  ^^'^ '  *^°id  by  all  means  rx)und 
«««.  which  are  the  worst  possible  for  the  poor  little 
mnm^«.  who  have  no  room  to  exercise  themJdves.  and 
where  it  b  quite  impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  the  wav 

Dl^  J^  in*^l"l'^l''°"''T*"*  '^«  *^*  *h<>^  «^hich  have 
S^rfH    wf  *•  *^*  '**  ^^  "^^^  °'  ^o«i  .•  the  larger 

Sl^Tof  rJ^^  T  ^  *  ^^*  *^"«  ^  *°  ^^«  the  inSes 
plenty  of  room  for  exercise.    The  size  that  I  have  used 

toi^nt  ?  "r  ^-^^^b  "-^  ^^b«'  depth,  from  back 
1!^k'a^  "?S^f  •  *"^  ^^bt  15  inches.  In  such  a  cage 
su^  birds  wUl  hve  healthily  for  yeai^.    Next  in  imj^! 

T^nl  *^^^  ^  ^^*^«  *°  ^^  it.  and  a  great  deal 

dq^ds  upon  this  point.  First,  then,  let  me  impress  upon 
CJT  °  ^""f  ^^?"y  ("^^«Pt.  perhaps,  for  L  hourT 
two  s  change  m  fine,  but  not  too  smmy  Ceather)  in  front 
of  tte  window,  or  here  the  bird  is  expoid  to  draughts  ^d 
thf?    ,r^%°*  temperature,  which  is  more  injurious  to 

ft?m!i    P^*      *^*  '■°^™  ^*"^t  one  of  the  walls  1  free 
from  draught  as  possible,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  light 
"  l6i 
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andair;  and  be  particulv  not  to  hwig  the  ca«  higher  thm 
ffil  ?*^  *****^^  ***•  ^*^  of  the  gM.  as  whm  that  is 
l^ted  the  air  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  room  becomes  very 
hot,  and  anything  but  comfortable  or  healthy  for  the  bird. 
Now  that  you  have  got  your  cage,  which  wiU  be  fitted 
with  the  necessary  perches,  drinking  ghmes.  and  seed 

hoppers,  examine  it  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  dean  and  free 
from  uuects.  then  fiU  your  water-glasses,  and  put  seed  in  the 
tms  or  hoppers,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage  a  good  supply 
of  sand  and  smaU  grit,  which  can  be  bought  in  penny  bLa 
at  aU  com  chandlers  or  bird-shops,  and  your  house  is 
r«dy  for  Master  Dick.  Perches  are  usually  too  thin. 
•Hiey  should  not  be  like  a  lead  pencil,  but  more  like  your 
thumb,  and  flat  on  top. 

Feed  regularly  each  morning,  on  either  the  mixed  seed 
or.  as  we  prefer  it,  buy  some  good,  clean,  sweet,  canary  seed 
and  summer  rape  seed,  and  mix  them  yourself,  one  part 
of  the  latter  to  two  parts  of  the  former ;  clean  water  each 
day,  and  a  wee  bit  of  nice,  dry,  fresh,  green  food,  such  as 
groundsel,  watercress,  lettuce,  chickweed,  or  plantain,  as 
th^  are  m  season.  Do  not  indulge  your  bird  in  luxuries, 
but  Dickey  will  enjoy  (and  it  will  do  it  good)  now  and  then 
a  morsd  of  sweet,  ripe  apple,  pear,  grape,  or  cherry.  Fol- 
lowmg  these  directions,  and  keeping  the  cage  thorouchly 
clean,  you  wiU  find  Dickey  a  delightful  pet  and  one  that 
will  repay  you  for  any  little  trouble. 

Whenever  you  have  occasion  to  go  near  the  cage,  either 
to  look  at  the  bird  or  to  feed  or  clean  it,  always  speak  to  it 
cheerfully  but  quietly,  and  so  gain  its  confidence,  and  you 
will  sq|n  be  surprised  how  earnestly  it  will  greet  you  when- 
ever you  come  into  the  room.    It  wiU  greatly  contribute 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  your  bird  if  you  can  now  and 
then  let  it  fly  in  the  room  where  the  cage  is.    Close  the 
room  door  and  windows,  and.  yourself  and  Dick  being  the 
only  inmates,  talk  to  him  and  then  open  the  cage-door  and 
sit  down,  and  you  will  be  amused  at  the  bird's  antics ;  first 
he  wiU  hop  on  the  ledge  of  the  door,  then,  looking  this  way 
and  that,  he  wiU  either  try  his  wings  on  a  fly  round  the 
room  or  drop  to  a  table  or  chair-back,  and  so  investigate  the 
whole  surroundings ;  do  not  startle  the  bird  whUe  it  is  out 
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unaWe  to  find  ,t8  way  back  to  the  cage,  talk  to  it  and  drive 
It  gently  in  that  direction,  but  never  wave  a  handkerehief 
or  p«p«  atitor  you  will  probably  frighten  it  to  death. 
.  *"'»-f"«itir-One  of  the  merriest,  boldest,  most 
impudent  and  mquiaitive  little  feUows  is  the  haAdsome 
t^fim  ^«*?"*-«»'S^'  fi"ch  :  a  prettier  or  more  chZ! 
^  *».*'!  ^-  '*  ^°"^^  ^  ^'*<^"^t  to  find.  Zebra-finches 
are  the  hardiest  and  best  known  of  the  Australian  finches 
and  are  natives  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales' 
where  they  are  found  in  great  numbers;  they  are  stoutly 
buJt    compact  httle  birds,  measuring  betw4i  four  and 

f hir^  I!""  .^  t°  ^^  °^  **"•  ^^  <»iJ  itself  being 
about  an  mch  and  a  half  long.    The  hen  is  soberly  clad  iS 

httle  fellow  and  somewhat  difficult  to  describe ;   his  beak 

Jatter  bemg  penciUed  with  white,  which  gives  it  a  very 
beautiful  ap^ance ;  the  ears  are  a  bright  chestnut  coloS^ 
and  a  hne  of  black  and  one  of  white  surround  the  beak  ' 
whif^"t    V  '^^**'  "^^^  ^'^^  *^^«tnut  spotted  with 

7^lL  ^t?  t'^^  T^  ^^y  •■  *^"'  ^^'^^'  barred  and 
spotted  with  white ;  lefes  orange  colour. 

No  description,  however,  can  adequately  convey  the 

5,^  i!^!  ^Pf!^."^?*  o^  Master  Zebra-finch  when  L  the 

IS  ^T^  1^''  P^"*"^*-  "*  i^  ^  ^«"J«s  «ttle  feUow 
and  bold  to  the  extent  of  rashness  in  defending  his  mate 
for  he  will  attack  birds  many  times  larger  than  himself 
^d  generally  comes  off  the  victor;  and  then  doesn't  he 
let  you  know  ,t ;  how  he  struts  about,  blowing  hiifcelf  out 
and  trumpetmg  to  his  heart's  content.  Thev  are  most 
lovable  Httle  birds,  their  every  action  being  f^of^ce 

Zebra-finches  do  not  sing,  but  the  male  bird's  note  is  a 
sweet  trumpetmg  sound,  very  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and 
va^mg  m  tone.  Watch  him  making  love  to  his  little  mate 
or  helpmg  her  to  make  a  nest ;  how  low  and  soothing  is  his 
httle  tnimpet.  and  how  much  it  is  appreciated  is  easily 
perceived  by  the  joyous  twitterings  of  his  soberly  clad 
lady-love ;  listen  to  him  again  when  he  is  •'  showing-off  "  • 
with  what  vigour  does  he  blow  his  trumpet,  and  how 
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proudly  he  hops  about,  especially  if  he  has  just  thrashed  a 
bigger  fellow  than  himself.    I  kept  a  pair  for  several 
yews  in  a  cage,  such  as  I  described  to  you.  and  although 
kept  in  a  room  where  more  or  less  noise  was  going  cm  all 
day  they  were  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  and  being 
amtmuaUy  petted  and  talked  to   became   very   tam^ 
Master  Jocky  "  never  failing  to  trumpet  to  us  when  we 
wait  to  the  cage  or  spoke  coaxingly  to  him  ;  his  little  wife 
Jomy     was,  however,  very  shy  and  always  aUowed 
her  lord  and  master  to  do  all  the  talking,  she  chiming  in 
now  and  again  as  though  saying  "  Hear,  hear,"  to  his 
remarks.    As  I  had  not,  at  the  time,  convenience  for 
an  aviary,  I  made  a  point,  as  soon  as  the  birds  were 
thoroughly  tamed,  of  opening  the  cage  door  every  afternoon 
for  an  hour  or  two  so  that  they  might  fly  round  the  room  • 
and  how  they  did  enjoy  themselves !    The  first  time  I 
opened  the  cage  door  they  made  no  rush  for  freedom,  but 
seemed  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  each  other,  and  then 
Jocky  came  to  the  open  door,  trumpeting  his  best  to 
attract  my  attention.    I  spoke  to  him.  and  then,  apparently 
reassured,  he  launched  himself  forth  across  to  where  I  was 
and  back  again  to  his  cage ;    then  he  enticed  Jenny  to 
come  out,  and  they  flew  round  and  round,  resting  close 
together  on  the  top  of  the  cage  now  and  then,  when  he  would 
trumpet  in  his  loudest  and  most  vigorous  tones;    they 
would  thus  tire  themselves  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
would  be  sound  asleep.    Thus  they  lived  joyously  for  years 
but  rfie  at  last  succumbed  to  egg-binding,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, with  this  variety  is  more  common  and  more  fatal 
than  with  many  others.    They  had  Jived  together  so  long 
and  so  happily  that  poor  Uttle  Jcck  never  got  over  hS 
sorrow,  his  delightful  little  trumpetings  soon  lost  their 
bonny  sound,  and  do  what  we  could  we  failed  to  rouse  him 
to  anything  like  what  he  used  to  be,  and  so  one  morning 
when  we  took  the  cover  off  his  c^e  he  was  dead.    We  all 
sorrowed  over  their  deaths,  for  they  made  themselves  most 
lovable  little  companions  to  one  and  all  of  us. 

Dr.  Greene,  the  naturalist,  speaking  of  his  first  experi- 
ence with  these  delightful  little  birds,  says  :— 
"  As  soon  as  I  got  them  home.  I  turned  the  birds  loose 
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into  a  greenhouse  in  which  was  nothing  but  a  grape-vine 
in  fuU  foliage.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  the 
httle  couple  as  they  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  leaves, 
the  nuUe  trumpeting  loudly  and  his  mate  twittering  iii 
joyful  response.  They  paired  ahnost  as  soon  as  I  let  them 
out  of  the  cage,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  hen  bird  was 
hopping  about  with  a  HtUe  bit  of  fibre  she  had  picked  up 
off  the  floor  in  her  beak,  looking  for  a  place  to  build  her 
nest  in ;  this  she  was  not  long  in  finding,  and  on  my  supply- 
ing her  with  some  fine  hay,  she  very  soon,  or,  I  should 
say  ihey.  for  the  male  helped  in  the  construction,  made 
a  little  domed  nest  among  the  vine  branches,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  were  engaged  in  the  important  duty  of  in- 
cubation, male  and  female  sitting  alternately  wi  five  tiny 
white  eggs." 

Zebra-finches  breed  freely,  especially  when  kept  in  cages 
in  a  rather  warm  temperature.  The  young  ones,  which 
are  hatched  in  about  twelve  days,  do  not  leave  the  nest 
till  fuUy  fledged,  when  they  ahnost  immediately  commence 
to  feed  themselves,  when  they  must  be  removed  or  they 
will  interfere  with  the  old  birds.  When  kept  in  an  aviary 
not  supplied  with  heat  artificially,  they  generally  content 
themselves  with  two  or  perhaps  three  broods  a  year, 
which  is  much  better  for  them.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  kept  in  an  aviary  with  other  birds  they  are 
inclined  to  be  quarrelsome  and  masterful,  frequently 
either  taking  possession  of  some  other  nest  or  pulling  it 
to  pieces  to  construct  their  own,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
abundant  nest-making  material  is  lying  about. 

For  food,  canary  seed  and  millet  is  the  best,  and  will  keep 
them  vigorous  and  in  good  health.  As  a  change  give 
them  a  few  hay-seeds,  a  spray  of  millet,  or  some  grass 
m  flower,  which  they  will  greatly  enjoy,  as  also  now  and 
again  a  morsel  of  sweet  apple  or  pear.  When  bringing 
up  young,  give  a  small  piece  of  sponge  cake  and  a  little  of 
the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  crushed  and  mixed  with  sweet 
biscuit.  Always  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  grit,  and  keep 
a  piece  of  rock-salt  and  cuttlefish-sheU  for  them  to  peck  at. 
They  are  very  cleanly  birds,  and  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold,  should  be  allowed  a  bath  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
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IT  A-iT^^"'^*^  heautUul  little  bird,  called  varkmdv 
Undi^ted  Gnu.  Parakeet."  "  Zebra  Gn^T^^^^ 

•no  »  deservedly  a  very  general  favourit«  .♦.  wZT* 
constitution,  the  re.dinS^^'^hiln"^?.  tt 
ways  all  tending  to  make  it  a  great  pH.  It  can  beS 
in  a  langfe  rage,  but  is  much  m^er  and  mor?^on?«t^ 
m  a  garden  aviary,  where  it  may  be  keTSi  t1^^ 
round  so  long  as  it  has  an  inner  compX^t  to  rJSI 
to  m  ven  severe  cold  or  wet  weath«r  if  j-  •  •  . 
long-t^l«l  ..rrot.  meJu":;  ^c^'or '^Jt^ii;^*'^ 
which  tb.  ta,l  is  about  half  that  length ;  iS^^^^iou* 
»  a  bnUiant  grass^een.  the  head  pale  prSWwX 

Sr?^  •  ^«»*=«  ?"«  °*  't*  »»a,>.es ;  the  two  lomr  midS? 
tail  leathers  are  blue,  whilst  the  others  are  yeUow  ^ 
green  tips .  the  beak  is  white,  chin  yellow  sSJ  ^!k 
Wue   which  latter  colour  also  runs  co^^J^de  omJJ 

Budgerigars  breed  weU  hi  confinement,  the  season  l««na. 
from  about  December  to  July,  during  ^hkhl^or^^-^ 
broods  wJl  be  produced.    Several  plirs  can  b^  keot  t^ 
ge  her  i..  one  aviary,  the  only  thing  "o  be  p^icul^  alou^ 
isto  provide  sufficient  nesting  mXial.  oth^^u^^ 
ensue     In  the  native  woods  these  handsome  little  fdto^ 
g^erally  make  their  nests  in  the  hoUows  ofT^^^ 
takmg  very  little  trouble  as  to  furnishing  it    in  o«      •     ' 
th^  will  select  almost  any  hole  ^^tT  C Z^?Z 
best  nests  I  know  of  is  the  husk  of  a  cocoa-nut.  whkh  should 
Imve  a  hole  cut  in  one  end ;  this  should  be  hCwgh  upl^ 

cWr.V\T'  'T^  '*•  ^^  ^  P^'-'-h  shouldX7ro^^d^ 
close  to  the  hole,  where  the  male  will  sit  and  «s.n/K-l  i 

^^tties.  ajid  teU  his  wife  all  the  go^ip'lf'^he  Z^^" 

she  IS  attendmg  to  her  maternal  duties  inside     Th^h^ 

lays  three,  four,  five  and  sometimes  six  eggs,  the  yoi^t^ 
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bdnc  hatched  in  fottrteen  or  fifteen  <Uyt.  When  feeding 
time  warn  the  yotng  ooci  do  not  open  their  moutha 
as  do  so  many  young  birds,  but  the  parents  take  the  beak 
of  their  othptiag  into  their  own,  and  the  youngsters  feed 
themsdves  on  the  food  which  the  oU  ones  disgmge  for 
them.  The  young  birds  leave  the  nest  when  five  or  six 
weeks  okl.  as  soon  at  they  are  fully  fledged,  and  in  a  few 
days  leave  the  parents,  who  soon  set  about  nesting  again ; 
the  first  thing  they  do  being  to  thoroughly  clean  out 
the  husk  for  the  reception  of  the  next  batch  of  eggs.  If 
husks  cannot  be  got  ccmveniently,  little  wooden  boxes 
{wiach  shoukl  have  some  sawdust  put  in  so  that  the  eggs 
will  not  roll  about)  holes  in  the  wall,  or  a  rotten  wood  log 
will  do. 

When  kept  in  small  cages  budgerigars,  not  having  room 
to  properly  "  show  off,"  are  apt  to  become  silent,  but  once 
in  an  aviary  and  the  change  is  marvellous,  as  they  dart 
about,  tumbling,  twisting,  and  climbing  in  all  positions  in 
the  most  graceful  and  delightful  manner,  and  singing  a 
pleasant  little  song  all  the  while,  stopping  now  and  again 
as  though  to  exchange  confidences  and  to  express  delight 
at  their  surroundings.    These  birds  do  not  bathe,  but  one 
of  their  greatest  delights  is  to  tumble  and  roll  about  in  wet 
grass ;  if.  therefore,  the  aviary  has  not  a  grass  bottom, 
a  large  sod  should  be  supplied  and  artificial  rain  produced 
by  the  aid  of  the  watering  can.    When  thus  tumbling  about, 
and  the  sun  glints  on  their  plumage  it  sparkles  like  so 
many  gems.    So  far  as  food  is  concerned  these  charming 
little  birds  are  easily  satisfied,  canary  seed  and  white 
millet  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  healthy  and  vigorous, 
the  only  change  necessary  being  when  they  are  feeding 
young  ones,  when  a  little  stale  bread  soaked  in  water 
and  squeezed  dry,  and  a  few  oats,  should  be  added  to  their 
bill  of  fare ;    the  simpler  the  diet  the  better,  so  do  not 
indulge  them  with  tit-bits.    In  the  aviary  or  cage  always 
have  a  supply  of  clean  drinking  water  at  hand,  pounded 
oyster  shells,  as  well  as  sand,  fine  shell  grit  and  cuttle- 
fish bone,which  can  be  had  at  all  bird  shops,  or  from  seed 
dealers. 
Being  such  hardy,  sprightly  little  feUows,  the  handsome 
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faU  to  the  lot  of  our  caged  pets ;  now  and  again  one  may 
have  a  fit,  due  probably  to  impn)per  feeding;  should 
such  occur,  be  careful  to  correct  your  feeding,  and  rive 
grass  in  flower,  dandehon.  or  a  bit  of  groundil.    Cramp 
they  sometime  suffer  from,  which  is  produced  by  cold 
or  damp,  the  latter  more  especially;   a  simple  remedy  is 
the  removal  of  the  bird  to  a  warm  and  dnTatmosph  re 
AU  cage-bu-ds  (hens)  are  Uable  to  egg-binding,  one  of  the 
m<Kt  serious  complaints,  and  difficult  to  deal  with   and 
budgengars  suffer  from  it  like  the  rest ;  it  is  seldom  cukble. 
but  ;mmediately  the  hen  is  observed  to  be  suffering  she 
should  be  taken  gently,  very  gently,  in  hand,  and  a  drop 
or  two  of  castor  oil  or  sweet  oil  put  in  her  mouth,  and 
lin  1^  ^?^*  '^'*'i.^^  ^^  °"^^  S^^t^y  ^th  a  feather. 
.T»f  !r  *        "''*''  *^^  ™°"**^  °^  *  J"&  of  hot  water,  so 
<hat  the  steam  may  get  to  the  part  affected,  and  so  rdax 

i*.«  >lr'  u  ^^!  l*^'"^"^  °*  *h«  ^S-  A  bird  which 
has  been  egg-bound  should  not  be  aUowed  to  mate  and 

frn^^K^i!^^"'  ^  ^""^  ""'  ^^*^^  sh«  ^  again  suffer 
irom  the  distressmg  complaint  and  die. 

rh^T^  fr*^  °1  ^^?  "^^^^  f^"  *°  ^  delighted  and 
l^f  ri^i  *'1f ^  *  handsome,  good-temperA.  loving, 
and  jolly  httle  fellow  as  the  budgerigar. 

How  to  treat  Dogt.— Twice  a  day  feed  the  dog  moderately. 
Paunch  and  ripe  are  exceUent  for  dogs.  BoU  this  food 
cut  mto  smaU  pieces,  m  a  moderate  quantity  of  water 
and  when  the  meat  is  sufficiently  done  throw  into  the 
gray  some  good  dog  biscuits.  When  these  are  soft  mix 
meat,  biscuits  and  gravy  well  together.  For  an  occasional 
change  oatmeal  or  rice  may  be  given  instead  of  meat. 
Dunng  the  summer  boil  a  cabbage  with  the  food  twice 
a  week,  for  unless  dogs  have  vegetable  food  occasionally 

SSi'  f  ^  *°.^T  ""^^^  ^^  ^^"^-  I"  winter  put 
rnashed  potato^  m  the  food  sometimes,  for  these  contL 
the  properties  for  which  dogs  sometimes  eat  the  coarse 
On."^  Z  f""'  parts  caUed  couch  grass,  in  others  twitch. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  a  dog  should  have  boiled  liver  and 
sometimes  mUk  m  which  powdered  brimstone  has  been 
placed.    Always  he  should  be  able  to  drink  clean  water 
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A  dog's  kamel  should  be  in  a  dry,  sheltered  place  and  lifted 
from  the  ground.  It  should  face  south  or  west.  Let  him 
have  plenty  of  dry  straw.  Wheat  straw  and  oat  straw 
are  best ;   it  is  said  that  barley  straw  will  cause  mange. 


FIG.    94.      GIRL   AND    HER    PET    DOG.       BY   GREUZE. 

Cedar  or  pine  shavings  are  good  if  you  can  secure  some. 
In  cold  weather  a  piece  of  canvas  or  carpet  should  be  nailed 
to  hang  over  the  entrance,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  th .  kennel  dry,  or  there  will  be  mange  and  lame- 
ness. A  kennel  with  an  adjustable  bottom  which  can  be 
removed  to  be  cleaned,  is  better  than  one  with  a  fixed 
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twrv/*  least  every  two  weeks  the  kennel  should  be 
throughly  cleaned.  Apply  some  good  disinfectant  to 
every  o-evice  Math  a  brush,  then  expose  the  inside  to  the 
sun  and  air  to  diy  it.  It  is  usual  to  chaai  the  dog  o  the 
kennel  but  a  better  plan  is  to  place  in  front  of  thf  kennel 
astou  wjre  about  fifteen  feet  long  stretched  between  t^o 
posts  that  are  about  three  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
nng  at  the  end  of  the  dog's  chain  should  hive  this  wire 
ninnmg  through  it.  This  plan  gives  him  a  much  wS 
range. 

rn^°  ='*^*'°^  TT^  ^^^"^  "^^  ^^^  «>*P  ^e«  «t0  his 

coat,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lather  it  weU  into 
wSer  "^^  '*  ^"^^^  "^^^  *"  abundance  of  tepid 

When  dogs  have  the  "huslc."  a  kind  of  cough,  thev 
shovdd  be  fed  with  finely  chopped  snet  boiled  in  n^.  vSth 
a  httle  garhc  also  finely  chopped  aaded  to  the  suet.  For 
worms,  admmister  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  either  dry  or 
dissolved,  m  lukewarm  water.  This  is  also  a  good  reinedv 
whm  diste-  ^r  begins,  for  it  acts  as  an  emetic. 

The  least  exercise  a  dog  should  have  is  an  hour  each 
day.  Dogs  kept  m  the  house  should  have  exercise  for  half 
an  hour  before  breakfast  and  after  supper  also.  A  run  at 
imd^y.  also,  is  an  advantage.  To  lead  them  out  soberly 
on  a  Cham  and  back  again  is  not  sufficient  for  a  dog 
tie  needs  more  Uvely  exercise  than  that.  A  lar^e  do? 
should  run  six  miles  each  day.  Brush  your  doe's  coat 
each  day  and  wash  him  once  a  week. 

Bad  habits  should  be  checked  when  the  dog  is  voune 
mth  a  whip  if  that  is  necessary,  but  without  cruelty.  A 
httle  whip  goes  a  long  way  with  a  dog.  Even  the  sight 
of  It  is  sufficient  usually.  Be  sure  he  understands  for  what 
he  IS  bemg  punished,  and  be  consistent.  Don't  laugh 
at  him  for  one  thing  one  day.  and  punish  him  for  it  an  - 
Do  not  let  him  annoy  neighbours  by  barking.  If  yuu  do 
rt  will  serve  you  right  if  the  neighbours  obtain  an  order 
from  the  magistrates  for  his  destruction.    They  are  entitled 

!^nr     u"^'  .T^'  '"^^^  *^^  "S^*  °"g^t  to  be  exercised 
more  often  than  it  is.    Many  people  tie  their  dog  out  in 

a  yard  or  garden  and  allow  it  to  bark  there,  hour  after 
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hour,  day  after  day,  ard  even  at  night  too.  Such  people 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  rigorously  until  the  nuisance  ceases. 

So  far  wc  have  mentioned  grown  dogs  only,  but  a  few 
hints  about  puppies  may  be  given.  When  these  are  five 
or  six  weeks  old  they  may  be  weaned.  Feed  them  now 
for  three  weeks  upon  boiled  milk,  sometimes  breaking 
into  it  a  little  stale  bread.  Then  they  may  begin  to  have 
soup  made  of  meat  and  vegetables  occasionally.  When 
they  are  between  six  weeks  and  a  year  old  they  may  be 
fed  three  times  a  day,  the  most  generous  meal  at  night 
before  they  go  to  sleep. 

Silkwormt. — Buy  a  few  eggs,  which  should  be  of  a 
lilac  or  grey  colour.    Avoid  yellow  ones. 

The  silkworm  when  hatched  is  black,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long.  The  desire  for  food  is  the  first  sign 
of  life,  and  it  is  more  alive  then  than  at  any  other  time. 
When  about  eight  days  have  elapsed  its  head  becomes 
enlarged  and  it  turns  ill,  refuses  food,  and  remains  torpid 
for  about  three  days.  This  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  skin,  which  has  become  too  tight.  The 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  worm  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  caterpillar  state  is  such,  that  the  worm  has 
been  provided  with  several  skins,  each  of  which  it  throws 
off  in  succession. 

The  silkworm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry ; 
or,  when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  upon  those  of  the  black 
mulberry  ;  nr  even  upon  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce. 

The  eggs  should  be  bought  about  the  end  of  April  and 
placed  in  trays  made  of  pasteboard.  Over  the  case  put 
thin  gauze.  The  trays  may  be  placed  in  a  window  facing 
the  south,  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
there  tney  should  remain  undisturbed  till  the  eggs  begin 
to  hatch.  As  the  worms  a;>pear  they  should  be  removed 
into  other  trays,  and  fed  with  the  mulberry  leaves.  The 
temperature  should  be  from  sixty-six  to  seventy  degrees, 
and  the  room  ventilated,  and  preserved  free  from  damp 
and  from  too  much  dryness.  The  trays  should  be  kept 
clean,  dead  leaves  and  any  other  refuse  cleared  away. 
In  moving  the  caterpillars  from  one  tray  to  another  they 
should  not  be  touched  by  the  fingers,  but  removed  by 
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threads  of  cotton  passed  under  their  bodies,  or  with  a 
camel-hair  brush. 

The  caterpillar  has  four  moultings,  which  may  be  all 
ovCTin  four  days  each,  if  the  heat  of  the  room  be  increased 

tSv  J^®*^"*^®  *®  °"*  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
Whai  the  heat  is  lower,  the  first  moulting  takes  place  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  hatching,  the  second  in  four 
days  more,  the  third  in  five  or  six  days  more,  and  the  last 
m  about  eight  days.  Ten  days  more  are  required  after 
this  moulting,  so  that  in  about  thirty-two  days  after 
hatching  the  caterpillar  is  fully  grown. 


FIG.   95.      SILKWORM   COCOON  AND   SILK. 


At  the  end  of  this  time  the  silkworms  change  to  a  clear 
pink  or  flesh  colour,  and  look  semi-transparent  •  thev 
refuse  food,  become  restless,  and  prepare  to  spin  their 
cocoon.  Care  should  be  taken  to  raise  the  walls  of  their 
tray  or  they  will  climb  over  and  be  lost.  The  cocoon  nest 
should  now  be  prepared  by  twisting  the  comere  of  a  piece 
of  wnting-paper.  and  raising  its  edges  into  the  form  shown 
m  the  illustration.  A  number  of  these  should  be  prepared 
and  fixed  to  a  piece  of  tape,  with  their  pointed  ends 
downwards;  and  into  each  one  a  single  worm  should 
be  placed  when  it  refuses  its  food,  and  seems  inclined  to 

Sn  "^^""^  "^  "^^^  ^  ^^  *°  ^^""^  *  ^P^ 

The  cocoon  consists  of  three  layers  of  sUk :  the  first  is 

loose  and  flossy,  and  is  of  no  use  for  the  silk  manufacture ; 
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the  second  is  closer,  the  silk  crossing  frrm  side  to  side ; 
and  the  third  is  still  finer,  and  is  stuck  firmly  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  compact  inner  coating. 

When  the  cocoon  is  completed,  the  enclosed  caterpillar 
once  more  casts  its  skin,  with  its  head  and  jaws  attached  to 
it.  It  is  now  a  conical  chrysalis  of  the  ordinary  shape. 
At  first  the  chrysalis,  when  opened,  contains  only  a  yellow 
fluid,  but  by  degrees  the  parts  of  the  moth  appear,  and  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  a  swelling  of  the  chrysalw  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  another  change.  A  rupture  down  its 
back  comes  next,  and  the  moth  bursts  through  its  coating 
into  the  hollow  of  the  cocoon,  and  if  left  to  itself  would 
soon  eat  its  way  through. 

The  chrysalis,  however,  must  be  stopped  from  eating 
through  the  cocoon  ;  and  the  silk  must  be  wound.  When, 
by  shaking  the  cocoon,  it  is  found  to  rattle,  then  it  is 
time  to  wind  the  silk.  The  cocoon  is  placed  in  a  cup 
of  warm  water,  after  the  loose  outward  silk  has  been  re- 
moved, and  then,  an  end  being  taken,  the  whole  filament 
may  be  wound  off  on  a  piece  of  card.  The  length  of  the 
thread  of  a  cocoon  varies  from  600  to  1,000  feet. 

When  the  silk  is  wound  off  the  aurelia  presents  itself, 
and  being  put  in  a  separate  case,  it  remains  motionless  for 
about  twenty  days,  when  it  appears  as  a  pale  yellow  moth. 
The  male  soon  dies ;  the  females  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
slips  of  paper  provided  for  that  purpose.  They  then 
soon  die. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
PALMISTRY  AND  FORTUNE  TELLING 

PALMISTRY 
General  Truths 

pointed,  imagination  will  fft^  I  *    .*^*^  ^««»  ^ 
knotted  fing«^Ste^wf5r    *^^'  J"*^«»t-    Short 

Lmw  mjST    tk      ^]^*^  *°  '^^^'n  and  to  calculate 
the'lSi  "If  i^J^^";^^f  J?/-est  in  detai^S  if 

sight  of  the  wS TToI^ucW^  a  tendency  to  lose 
People  with  such  h^^arTfi-  u-*"*'°"  *°  *^  P*^'- 
shown  by  long  Were  Sd^f.?^^^^-  .  Se"«tiveness  is 

Tyrants  have  v^tT^AI"^  *''  P^""*^'  ^"^"o"' 
The  memon?vSl  be  g!^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  *^  *he  p, J,n. 

content^.    If  less  cf^ble  TLT    ^  "^^'^  ^'^ 

^oSat'^  "^^r '^'^^^^^^^^^  ' 

«iM  combative  and  more  restful 

and  we  have  the«S^l^l"^  "  "«"  balanced 
woman.  ""^  thoroughly  reliable  man  or 

Chancer  will  inS  "SLy  1^^  tf""  ."!f"  **' 
activity.    If  a  nerson'c  ho!^  "^   iazmess   but   intellectual 

be  active  bodilHu?  ?a^».n?„'°"  -f  ^  ^"^«  ^e  will 

indolent  both  in'i.LdiTbSr"^'   ^' ^'*  ^^  P^^^^^ 
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Itan!  UMik— Active  and  indomitable  people  have  hard 
hands.  If  their  hands  are  pointed  they  have  sensitiveneM 
and  taste  as  well.  Stupid  people  have  extremdy  hard 
hands  and  very  thick  hands  indicate  selfish  and  vain  folk. 

TN  Phllin.— People  with  supple  fingers  are  clever 
and  alert. 

Har«NH  mt  Unnm  in  Hindi.— Do  not  decide  from 
the  skin  which  may  have  been  hardened  by  occupation. 
Press  the  hand  well  before  you  decide. 

Tht  tkin. — Soft  and  much  lined  skin  reveals  sensitiveness 
and  refinement.  A  hard  skin  with  many  lines  belongs 
to  quarrelsome  people.  lUness  or  trouble  leave  their 
traces  in  a  multiplicity  of  lines.  White  hands  that  remain 
unaffected  by  heat  or  cold  appertain  to  those  who  are 
selfish. 

Tht  NaUl. — Combative  people  have  square  and  short 
nails,  and  the  nails  of  obstinate  people  are  wider  than 
they  are  long.  If  at  the  bottom  the  nails  are  square  instead 
of  curved  then  beware,  for  anger  will  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  stage.  Short  nails  belong  to  the  critic,  the  cynic., 
the  argumentative  person,  and  very  large  nails,  not  square 
at  the  bottom,  to  the  successful  and  careful  business  man. 
People  of  sweet  and  gentle  temper  have  almond  nails 

Smoottl  Hands. — These  without  knotty  joints  belong 
to  sensitive,  cultivated  people,  to  poets  and  to  artists. 
If  they  are  pointed  as  well  as  smooth  they  tell  of  the 
religious  temperament  and  of  the  imaginative,  so  that  if 
they  are  very  pointed  we  have  the  fanatic.  People  with 
hands  that  are  smooth  and  square  lose  in  enthusiasm 
but  gain  in  reason  and  in  organising  power.  They  are 
fond  of  order.  If  their  hands  are  very  square  they  become 
tyrannical.  The  hand  that  is  smooth  and  spatulate, 
that  is  spade-shaped,  belongs  to  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
bold,  active  and  ambitious  but  artistic  also. 

KnolM  Hands. — These  belong  to  reflective,  orderly, 
scientific  people.  A  knotty  top  joint  upon  the  fingers 
denotes  reasoning  powers,  a  tendency  to  examine  and  to 
doubt.  If  the  thumb  happens  to  be  weak  this  tendency 
will  degenerate  into  mere  perversity  and  obstinacy.  If 
hands  are  pointed  as  well  as  knotted  the  character  indicated 
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W  Tf^'lt^  "^f?  ol«ervation  and  undentwding.  « 

Shew    A?  "?♦!''*!•  *  *^P^  °'  a-BumptioMi^ 
ftJtocies.    Art  and  the  beautiful  wiU  be  appredated.  but 

Knotted    hands  that  are  square  indicate  in    intelSt 


TIME  AND  THE    MOUNTS. 
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CiMlM.— Fingera  faU  into  three  different 
rnnn,  pointed,  square  and  spade  or  spoon  shaped.  Some 
people  have  a  mixture.  The  area  between  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  are  known  as  phalanges  and  these  are  counted  from 
the  top  so  that  No.  i  is  the  one  ^vl.;ch  includes  the 
nail. 

1^  TkMlk — ^This  is  an  important  index  to  character. 
A  long  and  strong  thumb  indicates  a  strong  will,  confidence, 
the  power  to  carry  schemes  to  a  successful  issue.  If 
carried  to  excess,  then  we  have  the  tyrant.  A  weak 
thumb  indicates  the  opposite  qualities.  The  first  phalange 
indicates  the  will,  the  second  the  intellect,  and  the  third 
the  feelings,  deciding  whether  a  man  is  humane  or  otherwise. 
Thumbs  that  bend  towards  the  fingers  denote  avarice; 
away,  generosity.  Straight  thumbs  belong  to  sensible 
people  and  thumbs  placed  low  down  upon  the  hand  to 
the  talented.  Generally  the  foremost  men  have  largest 
thumbs. 

Fhlt  Fhnr.— Known  also  as  the  finger  of  Jupiter.  If 
straight,  thoughtfuhiess  and  economy  are  indicated.  A 
pointed  first  finger  indicates  cleverness  and  inteUectuality ; 
squareness,  a  tendency  to  scientific  pursuits,  .md  a  spatulate 
finger  here  indicates  eccentricity.  The  phalanges  give 
indications  of,  1,  religion  ;  2,  ambition ;  3,  love  of  power. 
Artists  usually  have  a  pointed  first  finger. 

•••oni  Fbifir.— The  finger  of  Saturn.    Pointed,  love 
of  frivolity,  irresponsible ;  square,  grave,  prudent,  respon- 
sible.    If   too    square,    melancholy.     Second   phalange 
agriculture;   third,  avarice. 

ThW  nigtr.— The  finger  of  ApoUv/,  and  connected 
with  fame,  riches  and  art.  If  pointed  it  denotes  the  artist ; 
square,  the  scientist ;  spatu* ite,  dramatic  talent.  Second 
phalange,  industry,  intellect ;  third,  egotism,  ambition, 
acquisitiveness. 

Fourth  Fingir.— The  finger  of  Mercury.  If  pointed  it 
indicates  eloquence  and  tact  running  to  double-dealing 
if  too  pointed.  Square,  abihty ;  spatulate,  engineering 
f  'M.  .'irst  phalange,  language  and  general  ability ;  second 
mdustry,  sense,  business  ability  and  argumentativeness ; 
third,  plotting.    This  finger  is  long  in  learned  people. 

N 
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Thb  MotJim 


Tfct  MmhI  tff  Jiipll».r-Found  at  the  base  of  the  first 
nngw.  In  proportion  to  its  developcment  does  it  indicate 
religion,  ambition  and  love  of  society.  If  exceptionally 
high  we  have  pride,  tyranny,  egotism  and  credulity  •  but 
If  very  low  apathy,  fareligioo.  vulgarity. 

Tfct  MtMil  ft  litani^— Development  here,  at  the  base 
of  the  second  finger,  indicates  discretion,  a  man  or  woman 
upon  whom  we  may  depend.  If  the  mount  is  unduly 
large  we  have  the  secretive  person,  sometimes  the  religious 
monomaniac,  the  hypocondriac,  the  fanatic,  even  the 
?iuicide. 

Tto  Moimt  tl  ApiHlb— Found  at  the  base  of  the  third 
finger  this  mount  indicates  the  artist  and  the  author  or 
at  any  rate  an  affection  for  their  works.  The  character 
wiU  be  gentle,  merciful,  cahn  and  tolerant.  If  the  mount 
M  unduly  large  we  shaU  note  extravagance  and  display 
POMtfulnew  carried  to  lying,  jealousy  and  envy. 

Tfci  Html  sf  Mmwir— This  mount  is  at  the  base  of 
the  fourth  finger ;  its  fuhiess  denotes  a  cheery  temper, 
wit,  vivacity,  general  intelligence,  promptnrs.  power  of 
work  and  delight  in  full  employment,  inventiveness  and 
eloquence.  Liars,  thieves,  traitors  and  double  dealere 
have  excessive  development. 

TiMI  MSMlt  of  Han.— Mars  has  two  mounts,  one  below 
the  Mount  of  Jupiter,  separated  from  it  by  the  Line  of 
Life  the  other  below  the  Mount  of  Mercury  and  marked 
off  from  it  by  the  Line  of  Heart.  Between  the  two  lies 
the  Plam  of  Mars.  The  mount  below  Jupiter  denotes 
bravery,  coolness  in  danger,  firmness  and  combativeness  • 
the  mount  below  Mercury  indicates  a  quieter  kind  of 
courage  the  courage  of  the  martyr  rather  than  the  courage 
the  soldier,  devotion,  self  command,  fortitude,  resignation 
quiet  resistance  and  a  dignified  pride. 

Thf  Riount  Of  V«niM.— Found  at  the  base  of  the  thumb. 
Associated  with  beauty,  gracefuhiess,  love,  benevolence 
art,  music,  dancing  and  love  of  pleasure  and  gaiety.' 
In  excess  it  indicates  inconstancy,  coquetry,  indulgence 
even  to  sensuality.      Cold,  selfish  people  have    a    low 
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devdopmoit  of  this  mount.    A  good  mount  of  Venus 
ro<^«^t..c   melancholy  indicated   by  a  large  Mount 

TN  MmmI  <Jt  I  Mb  This  is  found  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  hand,  under  the  Mount  of  Mars,  and  opposite  the 
Sl^/f"*'  /**  ^^•loP'nent  indicates  iiStgination. 
refinero«t.  love  of  poetry,  music  and  sceneiy7lf  vtri 

.^tllTous.'*^*"  "^  "•  ••'•  ^**»^^'  "^^^^^ 


««♦  K-  {.,j    J 'Tl 7— "•"—The  '•*     acter  should 

not  be  judged  upon  these  alone,  but  thf  ..  .uM  be  con- 
sidered with  regard  also  to  the  fingera  and  j.  In  "  The 
Grammar  of  Pabnistiy."  a  comprehensive  Kttle  book  by 
MiB  Kathenne  St.  HiU  it  is  pointed  out  that  unle^ 
th»  IS  done  there  is  danger  of  confusing  good  and 
evil  quahties.  such  as  religion  and  pride,  science  and 
t  taeving.  It  IS  also  veri-  necessary  to  study  and  understand 
the  hues  For  instance,  a  straight  Line  of  Head,  a  poor 
Lme  of  Heart,  knotted  fingers,  and  a  long  first  phalange 
of  the  thumb.  wiU  give,  to  a  fine  Line  of  ApoUo^  lo^f 
mon^  instead  of  art ;  the  subject  will  be  a  speculator, 
not  an  artist.  Look  also  if  idlenes*-«oft  hand-^  not 
prevent  success. 

"Look  also  if  the  n*  nnts  incline  towards  each  other. 
If  Mercury  encroacheo  Apollo,  science  wiU  join  art  • 
If  towards  the  prcussi  or  outside  of  the  hand,  it  wili 
show  talent  f-.r  bns.ness.  Mars  inclining  towards  Mr-rcury 
wiU  denote  course  in  free  speech,  and  energy  in  the 
manac.-ent  01  ;  il-Jrs.  Mars  towards  Luna-^ergy  in 
imagir     ...n.  and  s«>  on."  '^^ 

Tht  ^ting  of  Tlme.-Upon  the  Line  of  Life  and  Line 
01  Head  time  is  counted  downwards.  On  the  Line  of 
i;ate  and  Lme  of  Fortune  time  is  counted  upwards.  On 
the  Lme  of  Hearts  it  is  counted  from  the  Mount  of  Jupiter. 

Lines 
hJiJfl^  of  Uh     Indicates  the  length  of  life  and  the 
round  the  Moun   of  Venus  there  will  be  long  life,  free  from 
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illness.  Excessive  depth  indicates  bad  health,  and  paleness 
has  a  similar  signification.  Other  signs  are  small  dark 
spota  nervous  illness ;  small  lines  crossing,  minor  illnesses 
probably  headache;  unevenness  and  chains,  pain  and 
bad  health;  sudden  end  with  a  dark  spot,  violent  or 
acadental  death ;  a  fork  at  the  end.  iUness  or  insanity. 
It  the  Une  is  broken  in  one  hand  and  weak  in  the  other 
there  will  be  a  serious  iUness;  if  broken  in  both,  death 
IS  probable. 

Branch  lines  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  Life  denote 
nches  and  honours,  but  if  they  face  downwanis  poverty 
and  humiliation.  A  line  running  from  the  Line  of  Life 
across  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  indicates  a  most  ambitious 
character ;  if  it  runs  to  the  Mount  of  Mercury  or  of  Apollo 
a  successful  career.  If  a  branch  from  the  Line  of  Life 
runs  to  the  Mount  of  Luna  long  journeys  are  foretold. 
Lines  from  the  Mount  of  Venus  running  across  the  Line  of 
Uie  mark  misfortunes  brought  about  by  other  people. 
If  the  Lme  of  Life  is  attended  by  another  line,  which  may 
combme  with  it  sometimes,  the  infeience  is  that  there  will 
be  abnormal  vigour  that  will  win  riches.  Stare  and  Crosses 
near  the  Line  of  Life  indicate  trouble. 
•  J**  '■''**  **  Htad.— This  shows  will  power  and  good 
ju^ent  and  when  separated  from  the  Line  of  Life  great 
self-confidence,  generally  bringing  success.  There  is  a 
lack  of  self-confidence  when  the  line  is  joined  to  the  Line 
of  Life. 

Tht  UlM  Of  HMrt.— Indicates  the  strength  of  the 
affections  The  longer  the  hne  the  better.  A  hand  without 
a  Lme  of  Heart  mdicates  a  character  hard  and  cruel. 

Tht  Um  0ff  Fill.— According  to  the  strength  of  this  line 
wiU  be  the  success  and  general  happiness.    It  is  weU  that 

ll  S,^*^  ^'■°'"  *^*  ^^^  °^  Life.  If  it  sets  out  from 
the  middle  of  the  hand  Ufe  will  be  troubled,  but  also  there 
wi  J  be  energy  and  hope  and  probable  triumph  over  troubles. 
If  the  hne  starts  from  the  lines  round  the  wrist,  known  as 
bracelets,  and  ends  high  upon  the  Mount  of  Saturn  great 
success  wiU  be  achieved,  particularly  if  the  line  be  forked. 
Thwe  ,s  a  still  greater  destiny  if  the  Une.  crossing  the  Mount 
of  Saturn,  continues  into  the  finger  there,  and  if  it  goes 
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on  there  and  ends  in  a  star  the  career  of  a  hero.  If  the 
Line  of  Fate  rises  in  the  Mount  of  Luna  the  subject  does 
not  carve  out  his  own  fortune,  but  has  it  carved  out  for 
him  by  others.  If  such  a  line  end  at  the  Heart  Line, 
and  there  is  a  cross  upon  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  there  will 
be  a  marriage  that  will  bring  happinesss  and  fortune. 


FIG.   97.  * 

If  the  line  rises  from  below  the  lines  upon  the  wrist  evil 
influences  will  be  at  work.  If  the  Line  of  Fate  ends  upon 
or  near  the  Mount  of  Saturn  the  augury  is  a  good  one. 
Success  will  come  if  the  line  ends  upon  or  near  Jupiter. 
On  or  towards  the  Mount  of  ApoUo,  there  will  be  distinction 
in  art  and  riches  if  the  line  is  well  defined  and  without 
crosses.    Should  the  Ime  end  upon  or  near  the  Mount  of 
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Mercury  there  wiU  be  success  in  business  or  in  scientifir 
^ts.    A  break  in  the  Line  of  Fate  d^  not^^^^ 
imply  misfortune.    It  indicates  a  great  chanee    Md  J^ 
^of  the  lengths  of  line  nzns  paraS^  with^'^th^^o 
pMtof  the  way  a  change  for  the  better. 

andrirS**w  '**!»«--Indicates  the  measure  of  fame 
and  nches  that  are  to  be  enjoyed.    It  ought  to  terminate 

miimL?J  ^^  T^  °*  '""^'^  '■  ^*  *!»«  Mount  of  Luna 
unttpected  good  fortune  through  the  assistance  of  other 
people,  by  mamage  or  in  other  ways;  in  the  PlaS  of 
Mars  situated  in  the  middle  of  the^hand.  succ^wSl 
come  late  m  hf e  or  in  middle  age ;  at  the  Line  ofH^ 
th^e  will  be  love  of  the  beautiful  but  neither  w^tK 

«  mill*?  ^  H«»W»--W  this  hne  is  absent  the  health 
IS  kkely  to  be  perfect.  There  is  a  wide  differencTof 
position  on  different  hands.    The  line  shoiTTTon^ 

t^'/Tr  '*^^*'  ^^  °^h*  '^^t  to  be  pal?  Yf  ft 
twists  and  turns  neither  the  health  nor  the  temper  wUl 

Vun.^^'ll^''  ^*  ^^-*-  ^  da4e!:us^2' 
thJl!.n5^  y  '"*"*««»--~Uncommon.  Found  only  upon 
the  hands  of  very  imaginative  people.  Its  rise  is  unon 
or  under  the  Mount  of  Luna  whe^e  it  proce^i^a  haS 
cu-de  upon  or  towards  the  Mount  of  Mercuiy 
K JJ!  k!?*  •*  ^^WU^-This  is  a  semi-circle  which 
begms  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  cross^  or 
runs  romid  the  Momits  of  Saturn  or  aJ^o  ^nds 
between  the  third  and  fourth  finger,     ft  dloT«  S^! 

n«!?  "*?*"  •'  "•^-The  middle  of  the  pahn  beare  this 
name     Courage  and  combativeness  are  associated  wi^ 

T^  "  ."«'■=«»'<"««««,  courage,  fraijmess  ;71^„ 
the  opposite  qualities.  "«uiuw 

7'*P*^!!I**^"~^^^  ^°'*  *^  ^  the  middle  of  the  pahn 
under  the  Quadrangle.    It  is  formed  by  the  Lines  o^O 
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Life,  and  Health,  or,  the  Health  Line  being  absent,  the 
Line  of  Fortune,  and,  failing  that,  the  Line  of  Fate.  A 
dear,  wide  triangle  indicates  intellect,  health  and  a  long 
life.  A  laige  triangle  is  found  when  the  character  reveals 
courage,  dash,  generosity  and  general  nobility.  When  the 
triangle  is  small  then  we  have  greed,  meanness  and  gen- 
erally an  ignoble  character.  If  the  Triangle  is  raised  like 
a  miniature  table-land  courage  and  love  of  effort  will 
be  carried  to  greater  lengths ;  if  sunk,  the  disposition  will 
be  unassuming  and  peaceable. 

Tht  AnglM.— If  the  angle  formed  by  the  Lines  of  Life 
and  Head  is  clear  and  acute,  refinement ;  if  dull  and  open, 
stupidity.  Audacity  is  indicated  if  the  Lines  do  not  join. 
If  the  angle  formed  by  the  Lines  of  Life,  Health,  or  Fate 
is  shapely,  good  health,  if  very  sharp  a  lack  of  robustness. 
Laziness  and  bad  temper  also  are  indicated.  The  angle  of 
the  Lines  of  Head  and  of  Health  indicates  intelligence, 
and  long  life  if  it  is  broad  and  clear.  If  the  angle  is  very 
blunt,  duUness,  if  too  sharp  nervousness  and  irritability. 

Tht  BraotMl. — ^Each  line  round  the  wrist  near  to  the 
hand  indicates  about  thirty  years  of  life  with  prosperity, 
health  and  happiness.  The  more  lines  there  are  the  better, 
and  four  lines  is  known  as  a  Royal  Bracelet. 


FORTUNE  TELLING   BY   CARDS 

At  social  gatherings  have  a  little  room  set  apart,  and  have 
wizard-like  surroundings,  a  skull  and  other  melodramatic 
accessories.  Dress  like  a  witch  and  have  coloured  fire 
and  a  wand.  Be  considerate  and  do  not  make  people 
miserable  by  dealing  out  death  and  disa'^ter,  nor  absurd 
by  promising  people  of  ninety  a  long  future  and  manifold 
lovers.  Translate  the  promises  of  the  cards  into  more 
appropriate  terms.    The  cards  mean  : — 

Hearts 
The  Ace  indicates  the  home. 
Ten — Love  or  pleasure. 

Nine — Love  and  all  good  fortune.  It  is  also  the  Wish 
Card. 
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Eight — ^Amusement. 
Scv«n— Fickleness. 
Six— Generosity. 
Five— Change. 

Diamonds 
Ace— A  present  or  a  ring. 
Ten — ^Mon^. 

?jrj!r  M°°^  accompanied  with  trouble  possibly. 
Eight— Mamage  late  in  life. 
Seven — Gambling. 
Six — Early  marriage. 
Five— Friendship. 

Clubs 
Ace— A  letter. 

Ten— A  long  journey. 

Nine — Change. 

Eight — Love  of  money. 

Seven— Great  fortume  and  happiness. 

Six — Good  business. 

Five— Marriage  with  a  rich  pereon. 

Spades 
Ace— Good  trade  if  a  good  card  accompanies  it  •   bad 
fo^mie  or  death  if  reversed  and  accomp^ied  by  k  bad 

Ten— Evil  luck. 

Eight — Opposition. 

Seven — Sorrow  for  a  loss. 

Six — ^An  unfortunate  marriage. 

Five-SmaU  loss  of  -noney  through  friends. 

The  Jacks  represent  the  Thoughts  of  the  Kings  who 
stand  for  the  lovers  of  the  Queens,  though  in  tSgg  tSe 
fortune  of  an  old  man  or  woman  they  may  be  taken  a* 
their  children.    The  Jack  of  Hearts  is  Jso  cLid  "" 

It  is  necessary  to  learn  these  meanings  thoroughlv 
because  the  fortune-teller  must  be  able  to  pr^eed  ^ith^t 
hesitation  and  to  construct  a  continuous  story  frorn  the 
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hints  which  th«  cards  supply  as  they  lie  side  by  side. 
The  following  combinations  should  be  conunitted  to 
memory. 

Three  Jacks  falling  together  indicate  law  business; 
if  accompanied  by  a  good  card  such  as  the  Nine  or  Ten 
of  Hearts,  the  case  will  turn  out  successfrilfy,  if  by  a  bad 
card  such  as  a  Spade,  you  will  lose. 

Three  Queens  foretell  a  violent  quarrel. 

Three  Kings  tell  of  a  new  friend  who  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  your  life. 

Three  Aces  or  three  Tens  or  Nines  mean  a  delightful 
surprise. 

The  Ace  of  Spades,  reversed,  accompanied  by  thfs  Nine 
or  Ten  of  Spades,  foretells  certain  death ;  accompanied 
by  the  Ten  of  Clubs,  good  business;  by  a  Jack,  a 
telegram. 

The  fortune-teller  must  decide  from  the  colouring  cf 
her  client,  what  Queen,  if  it  is  a  woman,  what  King,  if  it 
is  a  man,  will  stand  for  the  person  whose  fortime  is  being 
told.  If  a  very  fair  woman  is  to  have  her  fortune  told, 
she  will  be  represented  by  the  Queen  of  Diamonds ;  if 
a  less  fair  woman,  by  the  Queen  of  Hearts ;  if  moderately 
dark,  by  the  Queen  of  Clubs ;  and  if  very  dark,  by  the 
Queen  of  Spades. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  rather  dark  girl,  who  will  be 
Queen  of  Clubs.  The  king  of  Clubs  will  be  her  lover  or 
her  husband  and  a  Jack  of  Clubs  will  be  his  thoughts. 

The  fortune-teller  will  giver  her  client  the  pack  of  cards 
from  which  the  2's,  3's,  and  4's  have  been  removed,  leaving 
forty  cards  in  the  pack.  She  will  tell  the  girl  to  shuffle 
them  thorouglily,  wishing  hard  for  the  great  wish  of  her 
life  all  the  time.  Then  she  will  tell  hCT  ♦•-.  cut  them, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  girl  must  cut  .1  towards 
her,  with  her  left  hand. 

Then  the  fortune-teller  will  lay  the  cards  on  the  table, 
one  by  one,  in  rows  of  eight,  starting  from  left  to  right, 
making  five  rows  altogether.  Next  she  will  note  the  position 
of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  and  the  cards  immediately  sur- 
rounding her,  on  either  side,  above,  and  below,  and  read 
those  into  the  present  life  story  or  "  fortune." 
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/[^  the  m«uung  of  these  cartb  has  bem  faDy  iwealed 
Sfi.r^nTiJ'*  *"*"*^*»»  to  those  lying  furthrSSv' 
^l;S.-f  *?f  significance  fori^f^^^i 
^t^SSw*r*?y~""«^«l^*h  the  Queen. 

TJe  teUtt  should  next  take  th  QueenTciubs  ^  a 
Jterting  pomt.  and  count  seven  away  Sm  h^^t^e?  * 
d^ion  along  the  n>w  in  which  she  stands  anItLS 
wSl  W.^  '*°'^'.  f  ^  *^«y  ^'^"^th  card  thus  ^^ 
^„^-   "fu'P**^  significance  for  the  Queen 

SuR>««ng  the  cards  faU  in  the  order  givfn^  paee  18-, 
what  follows  will  be  a  reading  of  their  m^^  ^   ^• 

you  ^  ^d^W^ir  ^°"^  °'  "^"^  ^pleasure,  but 

U.  i^  Jo  b?t  Air  y^'^^dy  of  your  acquaintance 
IS  soon  to  be  mamed  very  happily.    You  will  hav*  o 

^  «^.,f f«t  sent  to  you  from  a^lst^ce  from^  a^^ 
who  will  shortly  visit  you  at  your  home.  Af^^en^SZ 
whom  you  know  has  had  some  loss  of  moTenhr^^ 
his  fnends  which  will  involve  him  in  a  W  ?Jt  Thf^^ 
however.   wiU  end   favourably  for  h^         '""S.  ^^J 

^"Downwards  to  the  right  th.  Uventh^  J?te 

;t^^°^-''^-7ti°rr^,i':£ 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
WORK  FOR  CLEVER  FINGERS 

In  this  chapto-  we  give  instructions  for  the  maldne  of  a 
numlw  of  things,  some  useful,  some  ornamental  some 
mtended  as  playthings  for  our  girls  themselves,  some  for 
thoryoongerMtCTB  and  brothers. 

TkMin  IMT  MvImnMm.— For  a  few  shillings,  and  with 
the  exerase  of  a  little  skill,  it  is  possibfeto^nstrurt  a 
theatre  for  manonettes  that  will  cause  no  end  of  fun. 


FIG,   98.      THE   FRONT   VIEW. 

In  the  front  we  have  a  wooden  framework  8  feet  by  4 

feet,  to  which  corrugated  card  or  stiff  brown  paper  is  fixe^ 

The  openmg  is  4  feet  by  2  feet.    See  Fig.  98 

The  back  is  m^e  of  the  same  kind  of  material,  but  is 

ieeth       r         ""™^^^  *^»"  *he  ^ont.  that  is  it  is 

.J^.t'^'l  f^  "^  ^^^^  ^  *^^  P^c^s.  two  feet  apart, 
the  depth  of  the  stage,  by  two  open  squ  res  of  light  wood 
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no.  99.      THE  TOP  VIEW  OF  THE  TIIEATRX. 


FIG.    IOC.      THE  WINGS. 


FIG.    lOI.      THE  RODS. 
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FIG.    102.      SKITTLE,   ADAPTED. 
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from  a  very  large  variety,  and.  for  the  reception  o£  these* 
brackets  may  be  fixed.    The  oil  sold  for  bicycle  lamps 
or  acetylene  may  be  used  for  the  ilhimination  of  the 
scenes,     and     stained 
glass  may  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  lamps  to 
secure  different  effects. 
The   "wings"    (Fig. 
zoo)  are  of  corrugated 
cardboard,    folded    tri- 
angularly   into     three 
equal   sides,    and  held 
in    position    by  paper 
fasteners   or  glue.      If 
they  are  carefully  meas- 
ured and  skilfully  cut, 
they  will  stand  firmly. 

Each  of  the  three 
sides  may  be  painted 
with  scenery.  One,  for 
instance,  may  represent 
a  wood,  another  part  of 
a^  cottage  kitchen,  the 
third,  an  old  mansion. 
When  change  of  scene 
is  necessary,  the  wings 
are  turned  to  present  a 
different  side. 

The  wings  enable  the 
figures  to  make  their 
exits  and  entrances  up 
or  down  the  stage, 
either  in  front,  or  from 
behind  them. 

The  floor  covering  of  brown  paper  may  be  painted  on  both 
sides  for  a  rapid  change  of  scene.  Thus,  grass  or  stones 
for  outdoors,  and  polished  floor  or  carpet  for  an  interior. 

The  drop  curtain,  of  opaque  material,  is  fixed  on  a  rod 
which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  cords  running  tluough  two 
screw-eyes  in  the  top  of  the  front  frame. 


i"l 


FIG.    103. 


SKITTLE    ADAPTED    AND 
CLOTHED. 
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The  mott  convenient  portion  for  the  theatre  will  be 

I!£!^l^J!f  ^'  "**  *^  operator  can  raiM  herself  to 
the  right  height  by  standing  upon  a  brv  or  a  stooL 
The  size  of  the  figures  must  be  adjusted  to  the  scale  of 

the  theatre.  Dolls 
may  be  bought 
and  adapted,  and 
some  buy  a  box  of 
•kittles.  These  are 
cut  down  and 
clothed  as  sho^vn 
in  Figs,  zoa  an(' 
103. 

Legs  shaped  out 
of  a  cigar  box  are 
attached  by  a 
thread  to  the  body. 
The  face  is  carved. 
Hair  of  velvet  or 
.epe  is  ghied  on, 
and  the  features 
are  painted.  The 
hands  are  ghied 
inside  the  sleeves, 
and  bits  from  the 
rag  bag  will  do  for 
costume. 

Three  threads 
are  fixed  to  each 
figure,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Fig.  104. 
There  is  one  round 
the  neck,  and  one 


FIG.  104.    MANIPULATING  THE  THREADS. 


connected  with  each  hand.  The  threads  are  tied'  to  a  bent 
hair-pm,  which  may  be  hooked  to  one  of  the  rods,  as  in 
Fig.  105.  dunng  the  time  that  the  other  figures  are  bein« 
manipulated.  * 

Boy  characters  may  be  manipulated  by  a  boy,  and  a 
girl  should  work  the  girls  and  women,  so  that  the  voices  may 
be  m  harmony  with  the  figures. 
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With  tliete  bints  girb  wiU  be  able  in  time  to  evolve  a 
veiy  attractive  theatre  and  a  long  programme  of  jdays  and 


no.    103,     FIGURES  IN  USB  AND  FIGURES  NOT  IN  USE. 


FIG.   106.      PUGILISTIC  CLOTHES  PEGS. 


scenic  effects.    There  is  no  need  for  them  to  confine  their 
ambition  withm  the  hmits  of  this  short  article 

PugnMie  dOllMl  Plgl.-Secure  two  old  clothes-pe« 
Sirr  5  *^^  P'^^'^S^-  ^^^«^  t^«se  and  naU  tS 
loosely  to  the  tops.    Then  cut  two  strips  of  wood,  three  and 
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Fio.  107.    doll's  house,    the  plan. 
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a  half  inches  long,  and  nail  these  loosely  to  the  two  little 
figures  to  make  arms,  which  may  be  shaped  in  the  middle 
to  indicate  hands. 

Bore  a  small  hole  through  the  hands,  and  run  a  piece  of 
strong  black  thread,  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  through  it. 
Pin  one  end  of  this  thread  to  the  table  cloth,  so  that  the 
feet  of  the  figures  may  rest  upon  the  floor,  and  by  jerking 
the  other  end  the  quarrelsome  cbthes  pegs  will  fight  most 
ludicrously. 


FIG.  109.    doll's  house,     bending  into  position. 

A  HOUM  tar  Dolly. — ^In  this  case  we' have  given  exact 
measurements,  which  should  be  followed  careftilly,  but  a 
larger  house  may  be  made  by  increasing  each  measurement 
in  proportion.  From  your  stationer  buy  two  sheets  of 
good  thick  cardboard.  If  the  quality  is  very  poor  you 
will  have  some  difficult!  s  that  will  be  avoided  by  buying 
a  better  kind  of  cardboard.  The  size  of  the  sheets 
should  be  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  imperial,  31 
inches  one  way  and  21  inches  the  other.  Each  sheet  will 
cost  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  Upon  a  sheet  of  the  cardboard 
draw  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  107.  The  flaps  used  for  glueing 
one  part  to  another  are  shown  and  an  indication  is  given 
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FIG.    no.      poll's   house.      PLAN   OF  STAIRS. 


FIG.    III.      doll's   house.      THREE  STAIRS. 
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of  where  the  fireplaces  will  be.  Upon  the  plan  HC  means 
half  cut  and  implies  that  here  the  card  must  be  cut  half 
way  through  so  that  it  will  bend  into  position.  HCR  means 
that  the  half  cut  must  be  upon  the  reversed  side.  The 
first  sheet  of  cardboard  gives  the  shell  of  the  house,  but  we 


FIG.    112.       doll's    house.      THE    CHIMNEY 


must  turn  to  our  second  sheet  for  the  bedroom  floors,  and 
for  the  interior  walls.  How  to  make  these  appears  in  the 
diagram,  and  the  breadth  of  the  cuts  marked  X,  in  Fig. 
108,  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  cardboard. 

When  this  part  has  been  cut  out  the  end  of  the  s'ot 
marked  X  in  each  of  the  walls  is  placed  against  the  end  of 
the  slot  marked  X  in  the  middle  floor  and  pushed  home  so 
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doll's  house,    plan  op  porch. 


that  the  whole  has  then  the  shape  seen  in  the  figure  next 
to  the  figure  of  the  fireplace. 

On  the  two  side  walls  and  back  in  the  Plan,  Fig.  107, 
will  be  seen  dotted  lines.  These  show  where  the 
partition  walls  and  floor  will  touch  them.  To  keep 
them  in  position  cut  four  narrow  strips  of  card- 
board each  I  inch  wide  and  4  inches  long,  and  glue 
these  upon  the  side  walls  in  the  position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  leaving  a  distance  between  them  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  carboard.  Now  cut  six  similar  strips, 
.wo  of  them  |  inch  by  12  inches,  and  four  of  them  ^  inch 
by  6  inches.  Glue  these  upon  the  back  wall.  It  will  be 
found  that  these  cross  each  other  so  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  this.  When  these  strips  are  dry,  the  walls  and 
roof  should  be  bent  into  position  until  we  have  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  109.  The  two  partition  walls  and  middle 
floor  may  be  inserted  now  to  see  if  the  fit  is  perfect. 

Paint  the  roof  to  imitate  tiles  or  slates,  the  walls^  to 
represent  bricks  or  stones.    Water  colour  will  be  found 

suitable.    Inside,  the  walls  may 

be    painted,    or    they  may    be 

papered   with   a   small    pattern 

wall    paper,    or    other  coloured 

paper.    Fireplaces   may  also  be 

painted,  or  some  ready  made  ones 

may  be  cut  from  coloured  pictures. 

Doors  may  have  linen  hinges,  and 

real  glass  may  form  the  windows. 
Now  glue  the  parts  together, 

but  leave  the  front  loose  so  that  ~„    „,     „„„, 

it  may  be  lowered  to  give  access  ^'°-  "Jhe  SicH."""'^" 
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to  the  interior  as  in  Fig.  109.  Indeed  the  whole  may  be 
fastened  with  paper  fasteners  instead  of  with  glue,  so 
that  the  house  may  be  packed  away  in  a  box. 

The  house  still  needs  a  chimney  and  stairs,  and  both  these 
may  ba  made  of  thinner  cardboard  and  in  accordance  with 
the  diagrams.  Our  iUustration  gives  three  steps  only,  but 
the  method  for  mor<»  is  the  same.  Bind  the  edges  with 
linen.  Make  cardboard  railings  for  the  landing  and  for 
the  stairs  We  have  included  two  diagrams  for  thoic 
who  would  like  to  add  a  porch  to  the  house. 

OM't  HOUM  Fiimltiirak  Table— For  the  top,  with 
careful  measurements  draw  on  smooth  Bristol-board 
an  oblong  8J  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide  (Fig.  117). 
Cut  this  out.  Within  this  oblong  draw  another  5I  inches 
long  and  3 J  inches  wide.  This  will  leave  a  border  ij  inches 
wide  all  around  the  centre  oblong.  At  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  inner  oblong  draw  lines  for  slits,  as  shown  in  Fig.  117, 
The  inside  edge  of  each  slit  is  on  the  outline  of  the  oblong 
and  the  outside  of  the  oblong.  The  end  slits  are 
2j  inches  long  and  the  side  slits  (BB  BB)  are  J  of  an  inch 
long,  and  extend  a  little  beyond  the  end  lines  of  the  inner 
oblong.  Cut  these  sUts  with  a  sharp  knife  and  make  them 
about  A  of  an  inch  wide,  which  is  a  little  more  than  the 
thickness  of  the  Bristol-board. 

The  two  end  supports  of  the  table  are  made  like  Fig.  116, 
which  is  cut  from  an  oblong  5  inches  wide  and  4  inches  high! 
The  real  end  of  the  table,  from  dotted  line  to  dotted  line, 
is  3j  inches  wide,  just  the  width  of  the  inner  oblong  on  the 
top  of  the  table,  under  which  it  must  fit.  The  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  these  dotted  lines  are  the  table  legs.  The 
projection  in  the  middle,  at  the  top,  is  two  inches  long  and 
I  inch  high.  The  projections  at  the  ends  just  over  the  table 
legs  are  the  same  height.  Slits  are  cut  in  these  end  pro- 
jections i  inch  long,  with  the  lower  edge  of  each  sUt  on  a 
line  with  the  top  edge  of  the  end  pieces,  as  shown  at  B  B 
in  Fig,  116. 

In  the  middle  of  each  end  piece,  2  inches  from  the  bottom, 
there  is  another  sUt,  2i  inches  long  (C.  Fig.  116) ,  for  support- 
ing the  shelf,  and  the  bottom  is  cut  in  a  half-circle  arch. 

When  the  end  pieces  are  completed,  score  the  dotted  lineS 
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by  lightly  drawing  the  blade  of  a  knife  down  their  entire 
length.  Then  bend  the  Bristol-board  along  these  lines  so 
that  the  table  legs  face  the  sides. 

Without  the  projections  CC  the  shelf  (Fig.  120)  is  formed 
of  an  oblong  exactly  the  size  of  the  inner  oblong  on  the  table 
top.  The  projections  are  two  inches  long  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide.  In  these  are  cut  slits  |  inch  long,  and  the 
slits  are  outside  of  the  end  lines  of  the  oblong,  just  as  the 
slits  are  outside  of  the  lines  of  the  oblong  on  the  table  top. 

Put  all  these  parts  together,  slipping  the  projections 
A  through  the  slits  A,  the  projections  B  through  the  slits 
B,  and  the  projections  C  through  the  slits  C,  and  if  you  have 
been  careful  and  accurate  you  will  find  they  fit  exactly. 
Then  make  pegs  like  those  in  Fig.  116.  Two  like  the  larger 
peg,  which  is  |  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  i|  inches  wide  at 
the  top  and  i  inch  high ;  and  four  like  the  smaller  peg, 
which  is  }  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  |  inch  wide  at  the  top, 
and  }  inch  high.  Slide  the  two  pegs  through  the  slits  in  the 
shelf,  and  the  four  pegs  through  the  slits  in  the  projections 
above  the  table  legs,  and  the  little  table  will  be  complete. 

Chair. — ^Draw  the  two  sides  (Fig.  115),  which  are  6}  inches 
high,  and  3  inches  wide  from  front  of  arm  to  back 
edge.  The  rockers  are  5  inches  long  from  end  to  end 
and  i  inch  wide.  One-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  back 
edge  draw  a  straight  line,  extending  it  from  the  top  edge 
of  the  chair  to  the  top  of  the  rocker,  and  along  this 
line  cut  three  slits,  each  slit  just  one  inch  long.  The  top 
of  the  first  slit  is  }  inch  from  the  top  edge  of  the  chair ; 
the  top  of  the  second  slit  i  inch  below  the  first  slit ;  and  the 
top  of  the  third  slit  is  J  inch  below  the  second  slit.  Just 
above  the  rocker  cut  an  arch  ^  inch  high,  and  ^  inch  above 
the  arch  make  a  horizontal  sUt  i  inch  long  (E).  This  will 
complete  the  two  sides  of  the  chair. 

For  the  back,  draw  an  oblong  6  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide.  To  this  add  three  projections  on  either  side  J  inch 
wide.  Space  the  projections  exactly  as  you  did  the  slits 
in  the  sides  of  the  chair,  making  them  each  i  inch  long. 
Then,  to  allow  them  to  pass  easily  through  the  slits,  cut  a 
little  of!  each  end  of  each  projection,  wliich  will  leave 
the  projections  |  inch  long.    In  the  two  top  and  two  bottom 
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FIG.    117,      TOP  OF  doll's  TABLE. 
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no.  1 1 8.    doll's  chair. 
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projections  there  are 
slits  for  the  pegs  f  inch 
long,  and  |  inch  above 
the  bottom  edge  there 
is  a  horizontal  slit  x^ 
inches  long.    (D,  Fig. 

115)- 

Fig.  IZ5  shows  the 
seat  ^ree  inches  square. 
Add  three  projections  | 
of  an  inch  wide.  The 
side  projections  are 
2  of  an  inch  long  and 
the  back  projecdon  zf 
inches  long.  Slits  |  of 
an  inch  long  are  cut 
in  the  side  projections. 
The  dotted  line  |  inch  above  the  bottom  edge  (Fig.  115) 
shows  where  the  seat  is  scored  to  be  bent  down  in  front. 
(Fig.  118).  Of  the  six  pegs  needed  for  the  chair,  four 
are  }  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  not  quite  an 
inch  at  the  top  and  }  of  an  inch  high.  The  other  two  pegs 
are  }  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  one  inch  wide  at  the  top 
and  i^  inches  high.    (Fig.  115.) 

Fit  the  two  sides  of  the  chair  to  the  back,  sliding  the 
projections  on  the  back  through  their  corresponding  slits 
in  the  sides,  and  fit  the  seat  to  the  back  and  sides, 
slipping  the  projection  D  through  the  slit  D  and  the 
projections  EE  through  the  slits  EE.  Then  peg  them  all 
together,  using  the  appropriate  pegs  for  the  slits. 

Bookshelves.— Cut  an  oblong  for  the  back  piece 
6J  inches  high  and  5  inches  wide  (Fig.  115).  On  either 
side  of  this  oblong,  J  inch  from  the  edge,  draw  straight 
lines  from  top  to  bottom  ;  then,  between  these  lines,  mark 
the  position  of  the  shelves  with  five  horizontal  lines  i  J  inches 
u-  art,  making  the  first  Une  i  inch  from  the  top  edge. 

On  either  side  of  the  back  piece  make  slits  to  hold  the 
bolts  on  the  side  pieces  (00  00).  (Fig.  115.)  The  inner 
edge  of  these  sUts  is  on  the  side  hues  and  the  outer  edge 
outside  the  side  lines,  and  the  slits  are  each  f  inch  loag. 
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FIG.    119.      doll's  book  case. 


The  top  slits  are  t  inch 
from  the  top  edge  and 
the  bottom  slits  are  z 
inch  from  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  back  piece. 

The  side  pieces  have 
to  be  made  exactly  as 
high  as  the  back  piece, 
6}  inches,  and  1}  inches 
is  a  good  width,  but  this 
width  docs  not  include 
the  bolts  (00).  (Fig. 
115.)  The  bolts  are  f 
inch  wide  at  their  widest 
part,  and  a  trifle  less 
than  }  inch  long,  so  that 
they  will  slip  easily 
through  the  slits.  The 
necks  of  the  bolts  measure  f  inch  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  top  bolt  has  to  be  the 
same  distance  from  the  top  edge  of  the  side  piece  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  top  slit  is  from  the  top  edge  of  the  back 
piece,  because  it  rests  upon  it.  That  will  make  it  i|  inches 
from  the  top  edge ;  and  the  bottom  edge  of  the  neck  of  the 
lower  bolt  must  be  just  i  inch  above  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  side  piece,  for  the  lower  slit  is  i  inch  from  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  back  piece. 

Now  draw  the  shelf  lines  across  your  side  pieces  to 
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FIG,    120.   SHELF,   doll's  TABLE. 
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no.   131.     A  POSTCARD  CHAIR. 
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FIG.    122.     A  POSTCARD  SOFA. 
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correspond  to  those  on  the  back  piece,  and  make  them 
exactfy  the  same  distance  apart.  The  top  line  must  be 
I  !nch  from  the  top  edge. 

Akmg  the  shelf  lines  make  slits  for  holding  the  shelves 
(Fig.  115) ;  the  lower  edge  of  each  slit  is  on  the  line,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  slit  above  the  line.  Each  slit  is  {  of  an 
inch  kmg.  The  left-hand  ends  of  the  slits  are  |  inch  from 
the  left  edge  of  the  side  piece. 

In  Fig.  115  is  a  shelf.  Make  five  of  these  shelves.  They 
are  4I  inches  long,  not  including  the  bolts,  and  if  inches 
wide,  just  the  width  of  the  side  pieces.  The  bolts  are 
the  same  size  as  the  bolts  00  on  the  side  pieces.  The  tower 
edge  of  the  neck  of  each  bolt  is  f  inch  from  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  shelf.  The  bottom  edge  of  the  sketch  is  the  front 
edge  of  the  shelf  when  it  is  put  up. 

When  all  the  parts  are  finished,  fit  the  shelves  to  the 
side-pieces,  sliding  the  bolt  through  the  slits  and  push- 
ing them  forward  until  the  bolts  hold  fast  and  each 
shelf  fits  the  sides  exactly.  Then  slide  the  slits  O  in  the 
back  over  the  bolts  O  on  the  sides,  push  the  sides  down,  the 
bolts  slide  into  place  and  the  little  bookshelves  are  securely 
fastened  together. 

Furnilura  fmn  PBtlCinlk — Copy  the  drawings  that  are 
on  page  206  and  colour  them  to  imitate  wood  and 
upholstery.  Then  paste  or  glue  them  upon  stout  post- 
cards and  cut  carefully  round  the  outlines.  At  the  dotted 
lines  bend  the  legs  down  and  the  backs  up.  With  regard 
to  the  sofa,  notice  the  black  lines  that  are  accompanied 
by  stars.  Slits  should  be  made  upon  these  black  lines. 
Upon  the  back  of  the  sofa,  too,  the  black  lines  indicate 
slits.  Bend  down  the  front  legs  and  the  back  legs,  and 
bend  upwards  the  back  of  the  sofa.  Now  bend  upwards 
the  two  sides  of  the  sofa  and  put  the  ends  A  and  B 
through  the  slits. 

To  BM  MigniMl. — ^First,  we  must  have  a  frame  in 
which  to  stitch  the  sheets  together.  Here  is  mine  in  Fig.  123. 
I  made  it  myself,  and  any  handy  girl  can  make  one.  The 
franie  shewn  has  ha  opening  a  foot  long,  so  it  is  big  enough 
to  bind  a  book  as  long  as  that,  or  any  smaller  magazine. 
I  have  drawn  it  fitted  with  five  strings,  which  would  be  the 
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right  number  for  a  full-sized  magazine ;  more  or  less 
•  strings  are  required  according  to  the  size  of  the  book. 
They  are,  as  may  be  seen,  passed  through  holes  bored 
opposite  to  each  other  above  and  below,  and  fixed  tight 
with  pegs.    These  strings  are  tapes  J  inch  wide. 


FIG.    123.      FRAME   FOR   BOOKBINDING. 

Now  for  the  sewing.  We  have  stripped  off  the  wrappers, 
cleaned  the  backs  of  the  sheets,  and  laid  them  in  order, 
the  last  sheet  on  the  top ;  but  to  make  neat  work,  we  should 
have  what  bookbinders  call  "  end  papers  " — ^plain  pieces 
of  paper  cut  and  folded  to  the  size  of  the  magazine — 
to  go  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  volume ;   one  leaf 
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FIG.  124.   THE  COURSE  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

of  each  will  be  pasted  down  by-and-by  to  the  inside  of  the 
cover  adjoining  it. 

We  begin  by  laying  an  end  paper  on  the  frame  with  its 
back  against  the  tapes.  We  take  a  needle  and  thread,  tie 
a  knot  at  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  pass  the  needle,  as 
in  Fig.  124,  through  the  middle  of  tape  No.  i,  and  through 
the  paper,  drawing  the  thread  to  the  knot.  How  we  then 
go  on  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  124  ;  at  the  nearer 
side  of  tape  No.  2  we  pass  the  needle  out  again,  carry  it 
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behind  the  tape,  in  again  at  the  further  side  of  the  tape,  and 
so  on,  till  we  finally  bring  it  out  on  the  near  side  of  tape 
No.  5.  Notice  that  we  do  not  pass  the  needle  through 
any  tape  except  through  No.  i  at  first  starting;  with 
Lha*^  exception,  the  thread  merely  goes  behind  the  tapes. 

WJen  we  have  reached  the  last  tape  and  brought  the 
fief  (de  out  on  the  near  side  of  it,  we  lay  a  sheet,  in  this  case 
thf,  last  sheet,  of  the  magazine,  on  the  frame,  and  pass  the 
needle  through  it  inwards  on  the  farther  side  of  tape  No.  5, 
and  then  work  back  to  the  nearest  side  of  tape  No.  i. 
Another  sheet  is  now  laid  on,  and  so  we  proceed  till  the 
whole  volume,  including  the  front  end  paper,  is  stitched 
together. 


JU 


FIG.    125.      THE  TAPES  GLUED, 


FIG.    126.      THE  BACK  PIECE. 


If  we  now  lay  a  good  heavy  weight  on  our  volume,  we 
can  squeeze  it  into  narrower  compass,  for  as  the  threads 
merely  go  round  the  tapes,  they  will  sUp  down  them  ;  and 
we  can  then  glue  the  back.  Everybody  has  not  a  glue-pot 
but  everybody  can  get  a  4d.  bottle  of  Le  Page's  Liquid  Glue, 
and  nothing  is  better  or  more  handy.  Damp  a  strip  of 
IMiper,  or  better,  of  thin  muslin,  and  rub  it  down  on  the 
glue ;  It  will  strengthen  the  back.  Leave  the  volume  under 
pressure  till  the  glue  has  set,  and  we  may  then  take  it  out 
of  the  frame  and  cut  off  the  tapes  to.  say,  about  2  inches 
long  on  each  side. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  our  covers ;  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  stiff  imll-board,  the  wreckage  of  some  old  draper's  box, 
will  do  very  well.  We  cut  them  to  size,  and  glue  down  the 
tapes  upon  them,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  125  ;  and  when  the 
volume  is  heavy  it  is  well  to  paste  a  strip  of  thin  muslin 
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over  the  hinge,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  keep 
aU  tight. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  paste ;  we  shall  want  it  for  every- 
thing else  that  we  have  to  do.  so  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make 
it.  Take  a  couple  of  tablespoonfub  of  flour  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum,  beat  them  carefully  with 
cold  water  to  the  consistency  cf  thin  cream,  and  boil 
briskly  for  four  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 

What  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  put  a  back  to  our  volume. 
We  want  something  that  will  look  weD,  and  be  strong,  and 
nothing  that  I  have  tried  has  been  equal  to  "  window-blind 
holland."  A  dark  green  I  prefer,  but  colour  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  This  material  will  not  stretch  out  of  place  in 
pasting,  as  bookbinders'  cloth  is  apt  to  do.  Fig.  126  shows 
how  the  back  piece  is  cut.  The  middle  part  6  has  a  strip 
of  stiff  paper  pasted  on  it*  which  is  not  exactly  the  width 
of  the  back  of  the  volume,  but  just  a  shade  wider,  that 
when  pasted  in  place,  it  may  have  the  proper  curve  out- 
wards. The  flap  c  is  to  be  turned  and  pasted  down  on  this 
strip  of  paper,  but  the  flaps  d  and  d  will  be  turned  and 
pasted  down  inside  the  covers,  after  the  back  has  been 
pasted  in  its  place  on  the  volume  ;  and  when  that  has 
been  done,  the  volume  should  be  kept  under  pressure  till 
the  paste  is  dry. 

We  must,  of  course,  cover  the  sides  of  our  volume ; 
bookbinders'  cloth  or  marbled  paper,  both  of  which  are 
very  inexpensive,  are  what  I  commonly  use.  After  that, 
we  can  line  the  insides  of  the  covers  by  pasting  down  on 
them  a  leaf  of  the  end  paper.  Only  one  more  thing  now 
remains  to  be  done,  that  is  to  letter  a  label  neatly,  and  to 
paste  it  on  the  back, 

IM  Making.— In  Fig.  127  we  have  a  netting  needle  and 
the  way  of  fiUing  it,  in  Fig.  128  a  mesh  stick  or  gauge.  The 
stick  may  be  any  shape,  about  nine  inches  long.  It 
regulates  the  mesh  of  the  net,  for  the  mesh  is  twice  the 
circumference  of  the  stick,  so  you  may  make  a  coarse  net 
for  tennis  or  a  finer  one  to  protect  your  strawberries,  or  a 
hammock  net,  or  any  kind  you  wish.  Fix  a  hook  into  a 
wall  or  door,  or  in  some  other  similar  position.  Take  a 
piece  of  twine,  a  foot  long  wiU  serve,  tie  the  ends  together. 
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FIG.    127.      NETTING  NEEDLE.  FIG.    I28.     MESH  STICK. 

FIG,    129.      THE  CIRCLE. 
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FIG,    130,     THE  KNOT,   LOOSE  AND  TIGHT. 
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and  hang  the  circle  A  thus  made  over  the  hook  as  in  Fig.  129. 
Take  the  needle  in  your  right  hand  and  pass  it  through  the 
loop.  At  B  hold  the  loop  and  the  twine  that  comes  from 
the  needle.  Now  cast  a  turn  of  the  twine  so  that  it  rests 
on  the  upper  part  of  your  left  hand  and  wrist,  and  also 
over  loop  A.  Next  pass  the  needle  in  an  upward  direction, 
pulling  slowly  and  finishing  with  a  tight  knot.  What 
makes  the  knot  is  shown  at  Fig.  130.  In  Fig.  130  the  knot 
loose  and  tight  is  shown. 

Slowly  as  this  is  done,  a  time  will  come  when  you  can 

do  it  rapidly.    When  you  have  tightened  the  knot,  hold  the 

mesh  stick  in  the  left  hand,  lay  the  twine  over  the  stick 

with  the  knot  resting  at  its  edge,  as  in  Fig.  131.    Pass  the 

needle  through  the  loop  that  has  thus  been  made,  pull  the 

twine  firmly  round  your  mesh  stick,  then  throw  a  turn  of 

the  twine  over  your  \vrist  and  so  make  the  same  knot 

again.    Throw  the  twine  once  more  round  the  stick  and 

i""ke  one  more  stitch  through  our  old  friend  loop  A. 

A    ihis  stage  slip  all  you  have  done  from  your  mesh  stick, 

and  you  will  find  two  half  meshes  attached  to  your  loop 

A.  In  Fig.  132  these  are  shown  as  i  and  2.   Treat  i  and  2 

as  you  treated  loop  A,  that  is  first  in  2  make  3  and  4  in  i. 

Now  you  have  your  first  completed  mesh,  4.    Mesh  5  also 

is  made  on  i,  the  knots  being  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 

Now  go  on  in  the  same  way,  making  the  meshes  in  the 

order  that  you  find  them  numbered  in  Fig.  132.   The  taking 

of  two  stitches  through  the  last  mesh  of  each  row  is  the 

widening  process,  and  this  operation  is  maintained  to  the 

end  of  the  net  as  far  as  the  top  edge  is  concerned.    On  the 

other  edge,  however,  as  soon  as  you  have  reached  the 

width  you  need  you  must  change  this  policy  to  that  of 

taking  the  stitch  through  the  last  two  meshes  of  the 

preceding  row  as  in  Fig.  133.    When  the  net  is  as  long  as 

you  need  it  this  narrowing  as  it  is  called  is  applied  to  both 

edges,  and  the  fourth  comer  is  finished  off  by  taking  the 

stitch  through  the  last  two  meshes.    Then  they  should  be 

tied  fast.    Do  not  widen  or  narrow  at  the  wrong  edges 

as  you  work.    To  prevent  this  mistake  some  nctteis  tie 

a  piece  of  ribbon  upon  the  top  or  narrowing  edge. 

Nets  for  fishing  and  for  such  pursuits  may  be  made  in 
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FIG.    131.      THE   FIRST 
MESH. 


FIG.    132.       THE   PROGRESS 
OF  THE  NET. 


FIG.    133.      TAKING   THE   STITCH   THROUGH   TWO   MESHES 
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this  way.  First  make  a  square,  then  go  along  the  edges  of 
the  square,  narrowing  at  regular  intervals  until  the  net  is 
of  the  size  needed.  Gloves  may  be  worn  if  the  fingers 
become  chafed,  or  the  knots  may  be  drawn  tight  in  such 
a  way  that  the  strain  is  on  the  needle  and  not  on  the 
finger.  When  a  new  needleful  is  commenced  be  sure  to 
make  the  first  knot  very  firm.  Among  the  useful  articles 
that  may  be  made  in  this  way  are  tennis  nets,  onion  bags, 
nets  for  the  protection  of  growing  fruit,  and  hammock  nets. 
For  fine  netting  see  Chapter  XV. 

An  iEoIlM  Harp.— Make  a  shallow  box  of  thin  dry 
pine.  The  top  piece  should  be  free  from  knots  and  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.    This  is  the  sounding  board. 


!i 


FIG.    134.       mOhlAti   HARP. 

The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  box  may  be  of  wood  i  inch 
in  thickness.  The  harp  should  be  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  width  of  the  window  in  which  you  are  going  to  place 
it.  The  width  of  the  box  itself  may  be  10  inches,  its  depth 
2  J  inches.  The  ends  should  be  of  hard  wood,  for  they 
have  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  strings.  In  one  end  put 
studs  or  rings  or  eyes  to  which  are  fastened  the  wires  or 
catgut  strings.  At  the  other  end  should  be  a  corresponding 
row  of  violhi  pegs  if  you  use  catgut,  or  iron  piano  pins  if 
you  use  wire.  If  you  do  use  wire  it  should  be  of  steel. 
In  the  diagram  you  will  see  the  two  bridges  of  hard  wood 
glued  diagonally  across  each  end  for  the  strings  to  rest 
upon.  If  steel  wire  is  employed  a  piece  of  wire  should  run 
along  the  top  of  each  bridge  to  prevent  the  other  wires 
from  cutting  into  the  wood.  Four  holes,  each  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  the  sounding  board  improA^es  the  harp.  The 
tuning  may  be  harmonics,  thirds,   fifths,  and  octaves. 
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Raise  the  sash  of  the  window,  and  place  the  harp  so  that 
the  wind  blows  across  the  strings. 

A  Hanmitcfc  Atmii  a  Bwnl. — ^Look  round  for  a  clean 
barrel.    Perhaps  an  apple  barrel  will  be  as  easy  to  find 


FIG.    135.       HAMMOCK  FROM  A   BARREL. 

as  any.  Strip  off  the  hoops  and  draw  all  the  nails. 
Measure  three  inches  from  the  top,  and  three  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  draw  thence  a  line  round  the 
top  and  a  line  round  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  keeping  it 


THE   HAMMOCK  COMPLETED. 


three  inches  from  top  or  bottom  all  the  way  round.  Upon 
these  lines,  and  upon  each  stave,  bore  two  holes  withlla 
brace  and  bit.  Place  the  holes  so  that  they  are  about  the 
same  distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  edges  of  the 
staves.  If  some  of  the  staves  are  wider  than  others,  each 
will  need   sUghtly   different   treatment.    A   stout   rope 
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should  be  threaded  through  these  holes  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  diag^ram.  About  twenty  feet  of  rope  will  be  suffi- 
cient. An  inch  or  thereabouts  should  be  left  between 
each  stave.  Cushions  add  to  the  comfort  of  this  simple 
hammock. 

Rama  WMTfc.— Work  in  raffia  has  sprung  recently  into 
great  popularity,  and  in  many  schools  it  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  means  of  training  hand  and  eye.  Most  compli- 
cated objects  may  be  woven  with  raffia,  but  thoug!  to  make 
these  long  training  and  much  skill  would  be  needed  there 
are  a  few  useful  things  which  every  girl  will  be  able  to 
make  easily  and  rapidly.  The  raffia  may  be  used  wholly 
plain  or  interspersed  with  strands  that  have  been  dyed. 
The  stitch  most  in  use  is  the  buttonhole  stitch,  and  when  a 
foundation  is  needed  it  may  be  either  a  small  brass  ring 
or  a  ring  made  of  the  raffia  itself. 

Pass  a  loop  of  the  working  strand  of  raffia  through  a 
ring,  and  draw  both  ends  through  it.  Pull  down  firmly, 
then  repeat,  passing  the  single  end  of  raffia  through  the 
loop.  To  make  the  ornamental  bars,  button-hole  four 
strands  of  raffia  into  a  brass  ring  or  into  a  raffia  loop.  Have 
two  plain  coloured  ones  in  the  middle,  and  a  coloured 
strand  on  each  side. 

Hold  the  right  hand  natural  coloured  strand  in  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  make  six  or  seven  button- 
hole stitches  round  it,  with  the  coloured  strand.  Then 
hold  the  left  hand  natural  coloured  strand  with  the  right 
hand  and  button-hole  round  it  with  the  left  hand.  When 
the  same  number  of  stitches  have  been  placed  on  each 
strand,  knot  aU  four  together  with  an  overhand  knot. 

To  make  the  second  bar,  hold  the  plain  coloured  strands 
with  the  left  hand,  and  make  a  button-hole  stitch  with  the 
right.  Then  hold  the  plain  coloured  strands  with  the  right 
hand,  and  button-hole  with  the  left,  and  repeat. 

A  weaving  exercise  is  wrought  by  button-holing  five 
strands  of  plain  coloured,  and  one  dyed  strand  of  raffia 
into  a  ring  of  brass.  Pass  the  coloured  strand  imder  one, 
over  one,  and  then  repeat.  A  pattern  can  be  woven  by 
using  a  narrow  weaver  for  a  time  and  then  returning  to 
the  original  width. 
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FIG.    137.      RAFFIA  WORK. 
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A  Scissors  Guard— The  scissors  guard  is  wovot  from 
the  first  button-hole  bar,  using  a  brass  ring.  When  it  is 
as  Icng  as  the  weaver  desires,  tie  the  scissors  to  it. 

A  Cord  for  a  Pencil.— A  pencil  cord  is  made  from  the 
second  button-hole  bar.  and  a  groove  is  cut  roimd  the 
pencil  for  the  reception  of  the  cord. 

A  Chain. — To  work  a  chain,  make  a  loop  of  raffia,  and 
cover  it  with  button-hole  stitches.    Then  pass  a  piece  of 


A   RAFFIA   CHAIN. 

raffia  through  the  ring  and  tie  it,  making  a  second  ring,  which 
passes  through  the  first.  Cover  this  with  button-hole 
stitches,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  right  length  is 
secured. 

A  Bag  for  a  Sponge.— This  is  made  from  the  button-hole 
stitch  and  the  overhand  knot.    Have  a  brass  ring  for  the 

bottom  of  the  bag. 
and  button-hole  as 
many  strands  of  raffia 
upon  it  as  possible, 
having  the  ends  of 
each  piece  of  raffia  the 
same  length.  Next,  tie 
them  together  in  pairs 
at  the  same  distance 
from  the  ring  all  round. 
Repeat  this  until  there 
are  three  or  four  rows 
of  knots  and  small 
meshes,  all  of  the  same 
size.  Work  so  as  to 
have  a  row  of  large 
meshes  next,  and  small 
ones  in  the  centre  of 
FIG.  139.    A  RAFFIA  BAG.  the  bag.  Then  another 
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row  of  large  ones  above,  and  finish  with  small  meshes  at 
the  top. 

A  Nailllllg  Pfm  ■mIwL— Collect  sixteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-four  hazel  or  other  tough  sticks  of  equal  or  about 
equal  thickness  and  saw  them  all  to  the  same  length.  An 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  each  end  of  each  piece 
bore  a  hole  through  the  stick  without  splitting  it.  What 
remains  now  to  be  done  is  shuwn  in  the  sketch.  The  stick.< 
are  held  in  position  by  wires,  with  a  knot  at  the  end  of 
each  piece  to  prevent  it 
coming  out  of  place,  and 
the  wires  are  carried  forward 
and  joined,  by  twistmg,  to 
serve  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  the  basket.  The 
bottom  of  the  basket  should 
be  made  of  pieces  of  lath 
tacked  across,  but  not  too 
closely  together,  for  spaces 
should  be  left  between  each 
lath  for  draining  purposes. 
Fill  with  leaf -mould,  and 
plant  ferns  and  moss.    Keep  the  plants  well  watered. 

Paptr  ChrMnias  DtCOraUoiM.— Mistletoe  and  holly  may 
be  made  from  tissue  paper.  Select  dark  bluish  green  for  the 
holly  leaves,  light  grey-green  of  a  yellowish  hue  for  the 
mistletoe  leaves,  red  for  the  holly  berries,  white  for  the 
mistletoe  berries,  and  dark  grey-brown  for  holly  stems. 
Buy  a  reel  of  fine  binding  wire  or  coarse  thread,  gather 
bare  branches  or  twigs,  or  buy  heavy  bonnet  wire  for  stems. 

To  obtain  the  holly  leaves,  fold  and  refold  half  a  sheet 
of  paper,  until  jou  have  an  oblong  shape,  i J  inches  wide  by 
5  inches  long.  In  stiff  brown  paper  cut  out  half  a  holly 
leaf  as  in  Fig.  144.  Put  this  on  the  folded  paper,  outline 
the  leaf  with  a  pencil,  and  cut  it  out  with  scissors.  Now 
open  the  leaves,  wet  the  fingers  of  your  right  hand,  take 
one  leaf  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  moist  fingers  of  the 
right  twist  each  point  of  the  leaf  into  a  sharp  spike,  begin- 
ning at  the  top  of  the  leaf.  Twist  the  lower  part  of  leaf 
into  a  stem,  and,  refolding  the  leaf  down  centre,  pinch  the 


FIG.    Z40.      HANGING  FERN 
BASKET. 
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FIG.    142.       A  SPRIG  OF  MISTLETOE. 
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no.    143.      THE   MAKING  OF 
MlSTLETOr. 


FIG.    144.      HOLLY  LEAF, 
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under  tide  of  the  fold  to  form  the  mid-rib,  puffing  the  paper 
M  yon  do  so.    Fig.  144  shows  the  finished  leaf. 

Now  from  the  red  tissue  paper  cut  pieces  2}  inches 
square,  make  a  tiny  ball  of  wool  or  wadding,  and  place  it 
in  the  centre  of  a  paper  square  as  in  Fig.  141.  Draw  the 
paper  round  a  ball,  and  twist  the  remaining  papn-  into  a 
stem  (Fig.  141 ) .  Fashion  three  berrifs,  twisting  their  stems 
tightly.  Bind  the  stems  together  with  thread  or  wire, 
and  cut  off  the  loose  ends.  Bind  a  group  of  the  berries 
to  the  end  of  a  twig,  then  tie  on  some  leaves,  wrapping 
the  stem  of  the  twig  round  with  a  half-inch  wide  strip  of 
grey-brown  paper  as  in  Fig.  141.  Tie  on  more  benies, 
placing  the  leaves  one  inch  apart  on  the  stem,  some  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  some  on  the  other. 

For  the  mistletoe,  cut  the  grey-green  paper  into  pieces 
8|  inches  long  and  i  j  inches  broad.  Fold  the  strip  through 
the  middle,  bringing  the  ends  together,  and  fold  again 
lengthwise  through  the  centre.  On  this  draw  the  outline 
of  half  a  mistletoe  leaf,  with  the  straight  edge  on  the 
long  fold,  and  the  stem  on  the  short  fold  of  the  paper  as  in 
Fig.  143.  Cut  along  the  outline,  open  the  paper,  and  you  will 
have  the  shape  of  two  open  leaves.  Bring  these  together, 
and  twist  the  connecting  part  into  a  stem,  as  in  Fig.  143. 
Make  a  number  of  white  mistletoe  berries  as  you  made  the 
holly  berries.  Tie  them  in  pairs,  put  two  between  two 
leaves  (Fig.  143),  and  bind  them  upon  the  stem. 

As  the  stems  of  the  mistletoe  are  irregular  and  have  other 
peculiarities  it  is  well  to  form  them  of  bonnet  wire.  Always 
have  some  real  mistletoe  before  you  and  copy  its  traits. 
Fasten  on  the  leaves  and  berries  by  wrapping  with  fine 
wire,  and  cover  the  stems  with  half-inch  wide  strips  of 
the  grey-green  tissue  paper,  wrapping  it  as  you  did  the 
holly  branch. 

HOTM-ShM  Pm  Rack.— Get  an  old  horse-shoe ;  knock 
out  any  nails  left  in  the  shoe  so  as  to  have  the  holes  clear. 
Then  cut  out  six  little  wooden  pegs  with  a  tiny  knob  at  one 
end  to  keep  the  pens  from  rolling  off.  Glue  these  pegs  in 
the  three  lowest  holes  on  each  side  of  the  horse-shoe,  and 
knot  a  piece  of  silk  cord  or  ribbon  through  the  two  top 
holes  to  hang  it  up  by.    The  front  part  of  the  shoe  is 
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FIG.    145.      PINCUSHION  AND  TRINKET  BOX. 


FIG,    146.      FOUR-LEAVED  SHAMROCK 
PINCUSHION. 


FIG.    148.      SCENTED  HANGER. 


FIG.  147.    HATPIN 
HOLDER. 
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FIG.    149.        BOX   FOR 
FANCY  PINS. 
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always  a  little  curved  over  the  horse's  foot,  and  this  pro- 
jection will  make  the  shoe  hang  badly.  To  prevent  this,  glue 
on  a  short  wooden  p^  each  side  rather  low  down  so  as  to 
keep  that  part  a  little  way  from  the  wall.  The  last  thing  is 
to  gild  or  paint  the  whole,  back  and  front. 

PNicttShioii  and  Trkilnl  Box  GombinMl.— In  Fig.  145  we  see 
a  cigar-box  covered  with  silk,  bordered  with  niching,  and 
a  layer  of  quilted  silk  at  the  bottom.  A  lace-edged  bolster 
cushion  is  fastened  at  each  end  for  the  reception  of  the  pins. 

F0lir>lMVMl  Shamrack  PkwmhiOII.— The  pincushion 
shown  in  Fig.  146  has  each  leaf  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
card,  cut  to  shape,  covered  with  silk,  bordered  with  velvet, 
and  sewn  together,  a  ribbon  loop  being  added  with  which 
to  hang  it  up. 

Hatpin  Hoklfr.— This  requires  a  cardboard  or  tin  box, 
over  which  is  drawn  fulled  $ilk,  edged  with  a  ruche.  The 
top  is  fitted  with  a  cushion,  covered  in  loop-knitting  or 
loop  crochet. 

SCMltid  HangMT. — ^In  Fig.  148  we  have  a  coat  or  bodice 
hanger,  padded  and  covered  with  silk.  It  has  tiny  silk 
sachets,  filled  with  scented  wadding  tied  upon  it  with  ribbon. 

Box  tar  Fancy  Pint. — A  box  for  fancy  pins  appears  in 
Fig.  149.  It  is  covered  with  embroidered  silk  or  cretonne, 
and  fitted  with  a  cushion,  over  which  is  laid  loop-knit  ing 
or  loop-crochet. 

Macaroni  Ncdciaet.— Take  some  sticks  of  rather  fine 
macaroni,  and  with  a  penknife  very  carefully  cut  it  into 
lengths  of  one  quarter  uf  an  inch  long.  This  ii  rather  a 
difficult  task,  as  the  macaroni  is  apt  to  split,  but  this  may 
be  overcome  by  laying  the  edge  of  the  penknife  on  the 
macaroni  and  rolling  it  while  you  cut.  Now  take  some 
water-colour  paints  and  paint  some  design  on  each  bead 
in  different  colours.  One  may  have  stripes  lengthwise 
with  spots  between,  another  may  have  half  one  colour 
and  the  other  half  another,  still  another  may  have 
mysterious  signs  or  hieroglyphics  copied  from  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  or  some  old  Egyptian  picture  writing,  and 
so  on,  varjdng  the  hues  as  much  as  possible  and  taking 
care  to  introduce  plenty  of  brilliant  colouring.  Thread  on 
strong  waxed  thread  or  narrow  b^b^  ribbon. 
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L— Thread  pieces  of  pith  and  then  paint  the 
pith  with  water  colours.  People  are  very  curious  to  know 
what  the  beads  are,  and  fancy  they  must  have  been  nuule 
by  the  natives  of  foreign  parts,  probably  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 


FIG.    150.      WRITING  DOARD. 


WrHiiig 

— Cover  a  sheet  of 
thin  wood  or  mill- 
board with  art 
linen,  serge,  or 
other  material. 
Stitch  upon  it 
pockets  for  sta- 
tionery, and  elas- 
tic bands  to  hold 
pens,  pencil,  and 
paper  cutter, 
material,  to  serve  as  a  cover,  on 

Fig. 


Stitch  on   a  piece  of 

which  may  be  embroidered  the  owner's  monogram. 

150  suggests  the  arrangement  of  the  board 

Optra  Bag.— Aii  opera  bag  of  silk  brocade  is  shown  in 
Fig.  151.  It  is  Uned  with  plain  silk,  trimmed  with  fringe, 
and  drawn  up  with  ribbon. 

Fancy  Hat-pins.— Take  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  of  any  pretty  colour,  or 
to  match  the  trimming  of  your  hat, 
and  an  ordinary  hat-pin. 

Melt  the  wax  over  a  candle,  holding 
the  hatpin  near  it.  As  it  melts  let  it 
drop  on  the  head  of  the  hatpin,  and 
go  on  adding  more  and  more,  until  the 
head  is  the  desired  size.  If  you  have 
any  fancy  bead  or  button  that  will 
look  well  with  the  colour  of  wax  chosen, 
it  may  be  embedded  in  the  wax  and  form  the  centre  round 
which  threads  of  the  wax  may  form  a  border.  A  nut, 
peach-kernel,  or  pretty  pebble  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Two  or  three  contrasting  colours  of  sealing-wax 
may  be  made  to  look  Uke  enamel. 


FIG. 


151.      OPERA 
BAG. 
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To  Mikt  a  Pan. — Plain  white  or  coloured  cardboaid 
should  be  used,  and  twenty  slats  should  be  cut  like  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.!x52.  Each  slat  is  8^  inches  long.  i|  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  and  i  inch  at  the  bottom.  Cut  two  lengthwise 
slits  in  each  slat,  one  at  the  top  and  one  in  the  centre,  and 
pierce  a  hole  at  the  bottom.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
these  slits  and  holes  exactly  in  the  same  place  on  each  skt. 
Half  inch  ribbon  is  now  threaded  through  the  slats.  Thread 
the  ribbon  through  the  top  sUts,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  fan,  where  the  ribbon  passes  through,  paste  it  over  with 
squares  of  paper  to  keep  it  in  place.    The  centre  ribbon  is 


'11 


TO  MAKE 


threaded  through,  and  only  pasted  at  either  end,  but  it  is 
best  to  leave  this  threading  loose  at  one  end  imtU  the  fan  is 
secured  at  the  bottom  by  a  ribbon  run  through  its  holes, 
and  fastened  with  a  bow  at  each  end  to  secure  it.  Now 
open  out  the  fan,  draw  the  centre  ribbon  until  it  fits 
smoothly,  cut  off  and  paste  down  the  loose  end,  and  your 
fan  is  complete.  To  make  a  large  fan  for  a  fireplace  decora- 
tion, the  slats  should  measure  2  feet  long,  4  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  2}  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  of  course  a  wider 
ribbon  should  be  threaded  in.  These  fans  can  be  painted, 
decorated  with  scraps,  crests,  or  foreign  stamps. 

SMdwMl  Bag.— First,  get  a  flat  tin,  such  as  a  ilb.  tin 
Colman's  mustard,  or  a  tin  that  is   used   for  packing 
0 
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toffee,  etc.    This  is  to  hold  the  sandwiches,  as  it  keeps  them 
beautifully  moist. 

To  make  a  shaped  bag  to  hold  the  tin  use  linen,  or  better 
still,  the  brown  canvas  that  is  used  for  school  satchels, 
and  some  brown  strong  binding.  Take  the  measurements 
of  your  tin,  cut  one  piece  i  inch  larger  each  way  than  the 
large  side  of  the  tin,  and  the  other  of  the  same  length,  but 
wide  enough  to  allow  for  a  flap.  Thus,  if  your  tin  is 
6  inches  by  4  inches  cut  the  first  piece  8  inches  by  6  inches, 
and  the  other  8  inches  by  12  inches.    This  allows  6  inches 


FIG.    153.      A   SANDWICH   BAG, 

for  the  side,  3  inches  for  the  thickness,  and  3  inches  for  the 
flap  to  come  half-way  down  the  other  side.  Measure  the 
thicicness  of  the  tin  and  the  length  of  two  short  and  one 
long  side.  Cut  out  a  strip  of  material  an  inch  longer 
and  i  inch  wider  than  your  measurements.  Now  tack  the 
strip  to  the  two  larger  pieces,  leaving  the  piece  for  the 
flap  standing  out  at  the  top. 

Next,  tack  on  the  binding  on  top  of  the  seams,  taking 
care  that  it  is  put  on  to  the  material  as  far  as  it  will  go,  so 
as  to  get  a  firm  hold. 

Machine  or  stitch  firmly,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
joins  in  the  binding  round  the  top  or  mouth  of  the  bag. 
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CASE   FOR   PLAYING  CARDS. 


Finish  off  the  flap  with  two  buckles  or  two  buttons  and 
bops.  If  a  strip  of  binding  is  securely  fastened  on  the  top 
of  the  bag  it  will  serve  as  a  handle  by  which  to  carry  it. 

^■•t   f*f    PlKjflltg   Oanb. — A    case   to    hold    playing 
cards  may  be  made  of  chamois  leather  or  other  material. 

Cut  a  piece  X2 
inches  by  6  inches, 
and  fold  over  the 
short  ends  until 
they  are  an  inch 
ap£urt.  These  make 
the  pockets,  and 
each  pocket  may 
be  sewed  with  the 
machine  i  inch  from 
the  edge.  This  edge 
is  then  cut  into  strips 
to  form  a  fringe. 
Tidy  tor  llit  Btdrvom. — ^Procure  a  piece  of  paper  ten  inches 

by  eight  inches  and  either  by  folding  it,  or  by  measure- 
ment, divide  the  width  into  halves  and  next  into  quarters. 

In  a  similar  way 

divide  the  length     .- -  -''— .-  -  «  -  ^-  -^--  - 

into  halves.    The 

diagram  will  make 

clear  what  remains 

now  to   be  done. 

Draw  a  line  from 

W  to  X.  from  W 

to  Y,  from  Y  to  Z. 

and  from  X  to  Z. 

From  U  measure 

ij  inches   and  so 

obtain  V.    Join  Y, 

V  and   Z.     Upon 

the  left  hand  side 

the  same  process 

may  be  followed. 

Now  cut  out  the 

pattern    and  fold       fig.  i«.    tidy  for  the  bedroom. 
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the  lines  YZ  and  XZ.     You  may  fasten  with  glue  or 
with  paper  fasteners. 

Wool  «ai  lir  ■  Thqr  Baly.— Cut  two  circles  out  of 
cardboard  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  these  cut  a  circular  hole  about  }  inch  diameter. 
Take  any  bright  coloured  wotfl,  Berlin  or  double  Eerlin  are 
best,  but  wool  that  has  been  knitted  and  unravelled  will 
do  equally  well,  wind  it  into  long  narrow  balls  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  centre  hole.  Wind  the  wool 
over  and  over  the  two  cardboard  rings  placed  together, 
taking  care  that  the  wool  is  distributed  equally  all  round 
the  circle.  Go  on  winding  until  the  hole  is  completely 
filled  and  the  last  few  strands  have  to  be  taken  through 


WOOL  BALL  FOR  A  TINY  BABY. 


with  a  darning  needle.  The  fuller  the  ring  the  better  shape 
the  ball  will  be.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  get  any  more 
wool  on,  take  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors  and  cut 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  cardboard  ring.  The  wool 
will  spring  away  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  showing  the 
two  cardboard  rings  inside.  Pull  th«?m  gently  apart,  and 
tie  the  wool  that  can  be  seen  between  them  with  a  strong 
piece  of  twine,  as  tightly  as  possible.  Now  break  away  the 
cardboard  rings  and  the  wool  will  form  a  ball.  Clip  any 
strands  that  are  too  long  and  make  it  as  round  as  possible. 
This  is  a  suitable  toy  to  give  to  quite  a  little  baby,  as  it  is 
so  delightfully  soft. 

PMhoMMT  and  PM-V^cr. — Obtain  a  piece  of  new  rope 
Z2  or  14  inches  long  and  tie  the  ends  together  about  half 
way  up  with  a  piece  of  fine  string.    Fray  out  the  ends 
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carefully'as  far  as  the  string.  Tie  a  bow  of  narrow  ribbon 
round  over  the  string  so  as  to  cover  it.  The  pen  will  go 
through  loop,  and  th«  ravelled-out  ends  of  rope  make  an 
excellent  pen-wiper.  A  bit  of  tinsel  wound  round  and 
round  the  rope  is  an  improvement. 

TaMbturiM  IMmiir. — Buy  a  tambourine.  This  need 
not  be  expensive,  because  cheap  ones  are  made  now  as 
toys.  Cover  the  parchment 
with  embroidered  linen,  or 
silk,  or  other  material.  The 
edge  may  have  braid  glued 
upon  it.  Gold  and  silver 
are  effective.  The  diagram 
suggests  how  the  hanging 
ribbons  may  be  arranged, 
and  the  tear-off  calendar 
may  be  bought  from  a 
stationer  and  is  glued  in 
the  middle  of  the  tam- 
bourine. 

Ghamoii  Collar  Oait.— 

Stiffen  two   chamois   discs 

with  cardboard    and   lace 

them   to   a  sidepiece   two 

inches    deep.     Lace  by 

punching   both    discs   and 

sidepiece  with  round  holes 

and  then  by  threading  with 

silk  cord  the  colour  of  the  chamois.    Overcast  the  lacing 

on  the  sidepiece  along   its  top  edge,  and,  within  this, 

tack  a  chamois-colour  silk  bag  drawn  up  with  ribbons. 

Make  this  of  a  size  to  hold  collars. 

PodMt  PiiMfUthion.— Take  two  circular  pieces  of  paste- 
board, and  put  a  little  cotton  wool  between  them.  Sew 
th(  two  together  with  strong  thread.  Cover  the  whole 
with  a  piece  of  velvet,  with  a  pretty  stitch  round  the  edge. 
The  pins  will  be  stuck  in  at  the  side  between  the  two  discs 
of  pasteboard. 

An  inexpMMhra  HamUnrdlM-ttlClML— Procure  two 
Japanese  paper  serviettes  with  a  pretty  design,  and  a  sheet 
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of  white  cotton  wool  and  sufficient  satchet  powder  (from 
the  recipe  given  in  thia  book)  to  scent  it.  Place  the  cotton 
wool  between  the  two  serviettes,  taking  care  not  to  make  it 
too  thick  in  the  centre.  Bind  it  with  white  sarsanet 
Y      t**      5"    i4"         ribbon  (or  any  pale  colour  to  tone 

,■" XvV     " :  *    ^***  **'*  ^®*^*  on  the  serviettes) , 

and  tie  it  with  ribbons  to  match 
the  binding  either  comerwise,  or 
folded  in  haU. 

LtMir  RMk. — Obtain  a  piece  of 
paper  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches 
wide,  and  divide  its  width  into 
halves.  Now  turn  to  the  diagram. 
From  X  measure  two  inches  and 
from  Y  two  inches.  Join  W  to  Z 
and  W  to  U  and  cut  along  Z  W  U. 
Next  cut  out  three  pieces  of  paper 
5  inches  wide  and  2^  inches  long 
and  with  paper  fasteners  fix  these 
to  your  main  piece.  A  stronger 
and  more  permanent  rack  may  be 
made  in  cardboard  covered  with 
linen  and  bound  with  braid. 
r. —  A  very  simple  cuff  for  the  protection 
of  the  dress  sleeve  may  be  made  with  two  small  lady's 
handkerchiefs  with  pretty  coloured  borders.  Turn  up  the 
bottom  comer  W,  turn  the  comers  X  and  Y  round  your 
am  and  fasten  them  to  your  sleeve 
with  a  small  gilt  safety-pin.  Fix 
comer  Z  near  the  elbow  with  another 
little  safety-pin,  and  the  cuff  is  com- 
plete. The  line  A  A  coincides  with  the 
bottom  of  the  dress  sleeve  at  the  wrist. 
The  cuffs  may  be  ironed  with  a  little 
starch  in  them  to  make  them  moder- 
ately stiff. 

EmAtr  ^BI.--A11  eggs  to  be  decorated  must  be  perfectly 
clean ;  any  spot  of  grease  will  spoil  the  effect,  and  they 
should  be  coiled  hard. 

I.  To  make  the  egg  a  plain  colour,  dip  it  first  in  water 
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to  make  it  take  the  colour  evenly,  then  dip  in  either  a 
iveparation  of  the  many  dyes  or  tints  that  can  be  Ixnight 
nowadays,  or  in  a  decoction  of  logwood  for  the  varying 


FIG.    160.      COMIC   EASTER   EGGS. 

shades  of  purple,  cochineal  for  red,  boiled  with  onions  for 
an  amber  shade,  or  with  spinach  juice  for  green. 

2.  For  a  coloured  egg  with  motto  or  name  left  white  or 
of  another  colour,  take  a  piece  of  mutton  suet,  cut  it  to  a 
point  like  a  pencil  and  with  this  write  what  you  wish 
on  a  warm  egg,  then  dip  the  egg  in  the  colour.    Where  the 
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fmse  it  the  egg  will  take  no  colour.    When  the  cokrar 
it  diy  the  greue  it  easily  removed. 

3.  Eggi  dyed  pale  bbe  with  a  white  ckmd  and  a  little 
br  t  painted  in  water  cokmn  kwk  well,  or  an  egg  dyed 
yeDow  can  be  made  into  a  sunset  picture  with  birds  flying 
home. 

Now  for  some  comic  ^;gs  for  the  little  ot>es. 

1.  The  old  woman  going  to  market,  adding  feet  and  cap. 

2.  A  Chinaman,  adding  pigtail  and  feet. 
3'  A  pig,  adding  ears  and  legs. 

4.  An  owl.  addiog  paper  wij^. 
5|A  cherub,  addhig  paper  wings. 

9tHttm4  Lanp  Ihait.— Take  a  piece  o:'  thin  cardboard, 
on  it  draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  8}  inches*.    From  the 
same  centre  describe  another  circle  having  a  radius  of  z} 
inches.    Divide  the  circle  into  ten  equal  parts,  and  make 
a  curve  at  the  outer  edge  of  each  part.    Carefully  cut  along 
one  of  the  divisions  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  cut  out 
the  centre.    Now  cut  two  of  the  parts  out,  leaving  a  tiny 
flap  on  one  side  so  that  the  edges  may  be  gummed  together. 
Before  gumming,  the  lamp  shade  may  be  ornamented  by 
tracing  a  design  on  to  it  and  then  pricking  carefully  over  the 
lines.    When  the  lamp  is  lighted  the  light  will  shine  through 
the  holes  and  show  up  the  design.    It  may  be  further 
improved  by  pasting  small  pieces  of  coloured  paper  over 
the  back  of  the  desir^— green,  over  leaves,  red  for  berries, 
and  so  on-^hen  bt      d  that  again  a  sheet  of^white  paper 
to  make  all  neat      .dcmeath.    Now  the  lamp  shade  is 
ready  to  be  gumi.  xi  together,  when  it  will  be  complete. 
Geometric  designs  may  be  used  and  the  colour  that 
will  tone  best  with  the  room  laid  on  beneath. 
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CHAPTER   XV 


KNITTING  AND  NETTING 

In  this  chapter  will  be  found  directions  for  the  making  of 
a  number  of  useful  or  ornamental  articles  that  wiU  serve 
for  personal  wear  or  for  presents  or  bazaars.  We  do  not 
begin  with  the  elements  of  knitting,  for  we  think  we  may 
assume  that  our  readers  have  acquired  these  already  and 
have  mastered  the  usual  stitches. 

A  KnHM  MmrL-^bi  knitting  a  shawl  be  sure  to 
save  some  of  your  wool  for  the  border,  because  it  is 
usual  to  knit  this  upon  the  shawl  afterwards.  Divide 
the  rest  of  the  wool  into  two  equal  parts,  and  com- 
mencing with  two  stitches,  increase  at  the  end  of 
every  row  imtil  one  half  of  the  wool  is  used.  Then 
decrease  at  the  end  of  every  row  until  the  other  half 
is  used.  In  this  way  waste  of  wool  is  prevented.  The 
border  must  be  worked  on,  full  at  the  comers.  One  lb. 
of  wool  wiU  make  an  ample  shawl  for  a  woman. 

KrHM  LMt. — Here  is  a  particularly  pleasing  p>attem 
of  knitted  lace  with  goffered  edging.  Buy  some  crochet 
cotton,  No.  36,  and  use  No.  18  knitting  needles.  Cast  on 
27  stitches. 

xst  Row :  Plain. 

2nd  Row :  Knit  3,  purl  16,  make  i,  knit  2  together ; 
make  i,  knit  2  together ;  make  i,  knit  2  together ;  make 
I,  knit  2. 

3rd  Row  :  Knit  25  pkin  ;  leave  the  last  3  stitches  un- 
worked,  and  turn. 

4th  Row  :  Purl  17,  make  1,  knit  two  together ;  make  i, 
knit  2  together ;  make  i,  knit  2  together ;  make  i,  knit  2. 

5th  Row :  Knit  26  plain  ;  leave  the  last  3  stitches  un- 
worked,  and  turn. 
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6th  Row :  Knit  i8  ;  make  i.  knit  2  together ;  make  x, 
knit  2  together ;  make  i,  knit  a. 

7th  Row :   Knit  9,  purl  18,  leave  3  stitches  unworked 
and  turn. 

8th  Row :  •Knit  i,  make  i,  knit  2  together.*  repeat  this* 
zz  times,  make  i,  knit  2. 
9th  Row  :  Knit  9,  purl  Z9,  knit  3. 
zoth  Row :  Plain  knitting. 

zith  Row :  Cast  off  4,  kiiit  the  remaining  stitches  plain. 
Repeat  from  the  se«  ond  row  until  you  have  as  much  of 
t'te  lace  as  you  need. 

"^'tlii  tailrtltll.— Worked  in  cotton  this  pattern  serves 
•«cu  as  a  trimming  for  a  blouse  and  indeed  for  most  jMir- 
poses  of  that  kind.  In  wool  it  looks  well  as  the  border  for  a 
shawl,  or  for  a  scarf.  B^n  by  casting  on  twenty  stitches, 
ist  Row  :  Slip  one,  knit  two,  make  one,  knit  two  together, 
knit  two,  knit  two  t(^her,  make  one,  knit  three,  make 
one,  knit  two  together,  knit  two,  make  one,  knit  two 
together,  knit  two. 
2nd  Row :  Knit  plain. 

3rd  Row :  Slip  one,  knit  two,  make  one,  knit  two  together, 
knit  one,  knit  two  together,  make  one,  knit  five,  make  one, 
knit  two  together,  knit  one,  make  one,  knit  two  together, 
knit  two. 
4th  Row  :   Knit  plain. 

5th  Row  i"*  SUp  one,  knit  two,  make  one,  knit  two 
together,  knit  three,  make  one,  knit  two  together,  knit  one, 
knit  two  together,  make  one,  knit  three,  make  one,  knit 
two  together,  knit  two. 
6th  Row  :   Knit  plain. 

7th  Row :    Slip  one.  knit  two,  make  one.  knit  two 
together,  knit  four,  make  one,  knit  three  together,  make 
one,  knit  four,  make  one,  knit  two  together,  knit  two. 
8th  Row  :  Knit  plain.    Repeat  from  the  ist  row. 
Slipptra. — ^Fix  upon  two  shades  of  Berlin  wool  that  you 
like,  a  dark  shade  and  a  light  shade.    Buy  2  ounces  of  the 
Ught  tmt  and  i  of  the  dark.    Then  cast  on  15  stitches, 
ist  Row  :   Knit  plain  with  dark  wooL 
2nd  Row:    Knit  three  plain  with  dark  wool.     •Slip 
needle  through  next  stitch ;   make  three  loops,  with  hght 
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wool,  by  turning  wool  over  two  first  fingers  and  the  needle  ; 
then  knit  one,  repeat  from  *  until  three  stitches  are  left 
at  end  :  these  knit  plain  with  dark  wool. 

3rd  Row :   Knit  plain. 

4th  Row  :  Knit  plain  ;  at  end  of  row  make  a  stitch. 

5th  Row :  Repeat  as  in  2nd  row. 

6th  Row :  Repeat  as  in  3rd  row. 

7th  Row :  Repeat  as  in  4th  row. 

Go  on  until  you  get  nine  or  ten  rows  of  loops.  Then  knit 
fifteen  stitches  and  take  the  others  ofi  on  a  piece  of  wool  or 
string. 

xst  Row :  Knit  three  with  dark  wool,  slip  needle  through 
next  stitch,  make  three  loops  with  light  wool,  then  knit 
n«xt  stitch  with  dark  wool.  Do  this  until  three  stitches  are 
left  at  end  of  the  row  ;  knit  these  three  plain. 

2nd  Row  :  Knit  plain  with  dark  wool. 

31  d  Row :  Knit  plain  with  dark  wool. 

4th  Row :  Repeat  ist  row.  Do  this  until  the  strip  is 
long  enough.    Now  join. 

Soles  may  be  bought  at  any  fancy  shop.  Stitch  these  on 
with  double  thread.  Crochet  a  chain  and  nm  it  through  a 
crochet  edging  at  the  top  of  the  shoe. 

You  may  now  add  tassels  and  so  omplete  slippers, 
which  you  will  find  most  useful  for  bedroom  wear. 

Mk  Btanktt — Collect  all  odd  pieces  of  silk  or  satin  ribbon 
or  fancy  silk  >  r  velvet  materials.  Cut  them  all  to  the  same 
width,  sew  them  soon  rely  together,  rolling  into  a  ball. 
When  the  ball  is  ..  g(>«)d  sm  begin  to  knit  with  coarse 
wooden  pins  very  loose  v,  kr.  *  ng  into  strips  about  six  to 
twelve  inches  wide,  knit  eacli  strip  as  long  as  desired, 
tnen  sew  them  firn,  ,  to  ei.  h  otl  ^r.  Finish  off  round  the 
border  with  a  fringe  either  bought  or  made  with  lengths  of 
wool.  This  will  be  found  a  ligiit,  yet  warm,  wrap  with 
which  to  CO'  r  t  ,e  feet  when  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  if  care 
is  taken  in  s.  lec  ing  the  colours  carefully,  good  effects  may 
be  profiuced.  Any  soiled  pieces  should  be  well  washed 
before  u^mg,  and  faded  pieces  can  be  dyed  with  any  of  the 
Maypole  scap^. 

KnHM  Veii  tar  a  flilild.— Cast  on  sixty  stitches.  Knit 
eight  plain  ro    s  chain  edge.    9th  row  :  maintaining  chain 
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throughout,  knit  four  plain  stitches,  then  two  plain 
and  two  purt  along  the  row,  until  the  last  four  stitches  are 
reached.  Knit  these  four  plain.  Repeat  this  row  until 
the  vest  has  reached  its  full  length  of  about  fourteen  or 
sixteen  inches.  Knit  thirty  stitches  plain.  Slip  the  other 
thirty  on  a  separate  needle. 

I.— -Knit  two,  slip  one,  knit  one,  pass  slip  stitch  over 
knitted  stitch,  finish  row  plain. 
2. — ^Knit  plain  row. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  until  there  are  seventeen  stitches 
on  the  needle.  Knit  two,  pick  up  a  loop  from  the  back  to 
make  an  extra  stitch,  knit  it,  then  knit  plain  to  end  of 
row.  Knit  plain  row.  Repeat  these  two  rows  until  there 
are  thirty  stitches  on.  Put  on  to  a  separate  needle. 
Proceed  to  other  side  and  repeat. 

As  soon  as  both  shoulders  are  finished,  put  the  fiftar 
stitches  on  to  one  needle,  and  work  the  back  of  the  vest 
as  the  front  was  done,  with  four  plain  stitches  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  every  row.  Finish  with  eight  plain 
rows,  and  take  care  that  the  casting-off  row  is  loose,  or  the 
edge  will  be  hard. 

The  sides  of  vest  must  next  be  sewn  or  crocheted  together, 
leaving  one  quarter  of  the  entire  length  for  the  armhole. 

The  neck  and  sleeves  may  be  finished  with  a  simple 
edging  of  crochet  work,  through  which  ribbon  or  a  chain 
of  wool  should  be  threaded. 
Vert  tor  a  Baby.— This  opens  down  the  front. 
Obtain  two  ounces  of   Paton's   three-ply  best  wool. 
A  pair  of  long  needles.  No.  ii.    The  knitting  measures 
six  stitches  to  the  inch  in  width. 
Cast  on  46  stitches. 
Knit  four  plain  rows. 
5th  row :   Purl. 

6th,  7th,  and  8th  rows  :  Knit  plain. 
Repeat  these  four  rows  eight  times. 
41st  row :  Purl.  At  the  end  of  the  row  cast  on  fourteen 
stitches,  knit  three  rows  plain  and  pu-'  a  row.  Repeat 
these  last  four  rows  twice.  In  the  ne.  .  v  cast  off  the 
fourteen  cast  on  and  seven  more.  Tinit  '^  more  rows 
of  the  pattern,  then  to  match  the  last  txira  ^liece  cast  on 
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twenty-one  stitches.  Knit  three  strips  of  four  rows  on 
these  stitches,  then  cast  off  the  first  foiirteen  of  them. 

Now  knit  for  the  back  twelve  strips.  At  the  end  of  the 
last,  cast  on  for  the  next  shoulder  fourteen  stitches.  Knit 
three  strips  of  four  rows.  Cast  off  the  fourteen  and  seven 
more,  knit  three  rows.  Cast  on  in  the  next  row  twenty-one 
stitches.  Knit  three  more  strips.  Cast  off  fourteen  of  the 
twenty-one,  knit  eight  strips  then  four  rows  plain.  In  the 
next  row  at  the  shoulder  end,  knit  three,  wool  forward, 
knit  two  together  for  a  button  hole.  Knit  five  rows  and 
cast  off.    Join  the  shoulders  neatly. 

For  the  edge,  take  a  No.  12  crochet  hook  and  work 
one  double  crochet,  three  chain,  miSs  a  stitch.  Repeat 
round  the  top  of  the  vest,  the  two  sides  of  the  opening  and 
the  lower  edge. 

When  you  come  to  the  armhole  work  a  row  of  one  double 
crochet  on  the  first  stitch,  three  chain,  miss  a  stitch,  one 
double  crochet  on  the  next,  and  so  on  all  round. 

2nd  row :  one  double  crochet  over  the  next  three  chain, 
three  chain,  repeat  to  end  of  row  and  fasten  off.  Sew  a 
iittle  button  on  to  correspond  with  the  buttonhole. 

Ntttb^. — ^The  materials  needed  for  netting  include 
needles,  gauges,  thread,  stirrup,  or  cushion.  As  will  be 
seen  from  A,  Fig.  161 ,  the  needle  has  an  opening  at  each  end, 
like  a  hay  fork,  a  form  that  allows  the  thread  to  be 
wound  upon  it.  Often  a  small  hole  is  to  be  found  near 
one  end.  The  thread  can  be  passed  through  this  hole,  but 
do  not  tie  it  to  the  needle.  Merely  hold  it  down  by  pass- 
ing the  thread  over  the  end.  If  there  is  no  hole  simply 
pass  the  thread  into  the  slot  or  opening  of  the  fork,  hold 
the  end  of  it  down,  and  pass  the  rest  over  and  over  length- 
wise, until  the  needle  is  full.  It  should  not  be  too  full,  for 
it  must  pass  easily  through  each  loop  of  the  net  that  is  to  be. 

Needles  are  made  of  steel  for  fine  work,  and  of  bone  and 
wood  for  coarser  netting.  Those  used  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  mesh  or  loop  to  be  made,  not  so 
large  as  to  be  difficult  to  pass  through  the  loops,  nor  so 
small  as  to  hold  only  a  short  thread,  inwhich  case  constant 
joining  will  be  necessary.  The  sizes  are  numbered  from 
12  to  34. 
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Gaug^  are  the  forms  upon  which  netting  is  made,  the 
thread  bemg  passed  round  them  during  the  process  of 
makmg  the  knots,  and  it  is  the  gauges  that  regulate  the 
size  of  each  loop.  They  are  made  of  steel  for  fine  work, 
and  of  bone  or  wood  for  coarser  work.  An  ordinary  steel 
or  bone  knitting  pin  wiU  answer  the  purpose.  Pins  that 
are  rough  or  uneven  shouid  not  be  used,  because,  not 
only  wiU  the  worker  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  knots  sUp 
easily  over  the  rough  surface,  but  there  is  danger  that  the 
thread  may  break. 

The  thread  to  be  used  should  be  a  pure  flax  thread,  and 
the  colour  should  be  the  natural  greyish-white  colour 
^htly  tinged  with  the  creamy  shade  that  flax  possesses. 
Sizes  2, 4  and  5  are  for  coarse  work  and  6  or  7  for  fine  work, 
l^  the  best  and  purest  flax  thread,  for  it  retains  its 
softness  and  suppleness  in  spite  of  successive  washings. 

The  stirrup  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  stout  thread 
twme.  tape  or  ribbon,  about  sixty  inches  long.    It  should 
be  passed  round  the  foot  and  the  length  should  be  such  as 
will  permit  the  first  row  of  netting  to  be  on  a  line  with  the 
waist.    Some  girls  will  like  to  use  an  ornamental  stirrup. 

A  stirrup  may  be  made  of  wood  about  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The  idea  of 
this  IS  that  the  foot  does  not  become  tired  as  soon  as  when 
string  is  used.  Two  holes  should  be  bored  in  the  wood 
and  the  ribbon  passed  through  and  then  tied. 

A  shorter  stirrup,  measuring  about  twenty  inches,  to 
which  the  netting  can  be  attached,  may  be  pinned  to  the 
skirt,  but  the  stirrup  passed  round  the  foot  is  the  simplest 
and  best  method  of  obtaining  a  firm  grip  on  the  netting. 
The  cushion  is  best  when  made  of  lead.  A  cover  should 
be  made  of  stout  caUco  into  which  some  sawdust  must  be 
put  to  form  a  stuffing  on  the  top  of  the  lead.  When  this 
has  been  sewn  securely,  an  outer  and  more  ornamental 
cover  may  be  put  over  the  first  one.  The  reason  why  it 
is  better  to  have  a  heavy  cushion  is  that  it  is  to  form  a 
iu-m  pomt  of  attachment  to  enable  the  worker  to  get  the 
right  amount  of  grip  or  pull  when  forming  the  knots. 

The  foundation  loop  that  can  be  attached  to  a  cushion 
takes  the  place'of  the  stirrup,  and  may  be  made  of  a  strong 
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FIG.    161.      NETTING. 

J,  and  c.  Needles  ;  d.  e,  and  f  gauges  ;    g,  stirrup';   h,  cushion ; 
i,  preparing  the  frame  ;  j,  weaver's  knot. 
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piece  of  thread  or  fine  string,  which  must  be  tied  into 
a  loop  about  four  or  six  inches  long,  having  a  smaller  loop  at 
one  end.  Pin  the  larger  loop  very  securely  to  the  cushion 
and  b^iin  to  make  the  net  by  tying  your  working  thread  to 
the  small  loop.    The  illustration  shows  this  clearly. 

Each  luop  or  mesh  in  netting  counts  as  one  stitch  ; 
four  knots  are,  however,  required  to  form  what  is  called  the 
mesh  or  loop. 

Increase  by  netting  two  loops  into  one  of  the  meshes  of 
the  preceding  row.  In  the  case  of  rectangular  or  diagonal 
netting  these  loops  are  always  made  at  the  end  of  each 
row.  Net  to  the  end  of  a  row  and  then  work  two  stitches 
or  loops  into  the  last  loop  of  the  previous  row. 

To  decrease  you  take  the  last  two  stitches  together  at 
the  end  of  every  row  by  netting  the  last  stitch  as  far  as 
to  where  you  insert  the  needle  into  the  loop,  and  continue 
to  put  the  needle  through  the  kst  loop  as  well  as  through 
the  loop  immediately  preceding  the  last.  This  reduces 
the  netting  by  one  stitch.  It  is  difficult  to  define  clearly 
the  terms  used  in  netting,  as  a  fashion  has  crept  in  of  using 
the  same  word  mesh  to  designate  both  the  loop  or  mesh  of 
the  net  itself  and  the  form  or  gauge,  be  it  wood,  bone,  or 
steel,  upon  which  the  mesh  or  loop  is  made.  The  word 
gauge  will  be  used  when  speaking  of  the  form  on  which 
each  individual  loop  or  mesh  is  made,  and  the  word  mesh  or 
loop  only  when  reference  is  made  to  each  hole  formed  in 
the  netting. 

To  determine  the  size  required  to  copy  a  given  piece  of 
netting,  it  is  sufficient  to  measure  two  sides  of  any  loop  or 
square  hole  of  the  netting— that  is,  the  circumference 
measurement  of  the  gauge  should  equal  two  sides  of  a 
square  or  hole  of  netting. 

Another  method  is  to  pass  a  knitting  needle  into  one  of 
the  loops,  and  if  it  passes  through  easily,  leaving  a  small 
space  all  round  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  loop,  you 
will  find  that  this  will  give  you  the  sized  gauge  necessary. 
The  former  method  is,  however,  more  accurate. 

When  a  join  in  the  working  thread  is  necessary,  it 
should  be  made  at  the  side  of  the  netting.  Use  a  weaver's 
knot  in  joining  the  thread.    To  make  this  cut  off  the  thread 
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FIG.    162.      NETTING. 

A,  First  Position  ;   B,  Second  Position  ;   C.  Third  Position. 
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at  abont  two  inches  from  the  net  Take  the  new  thread 
in  your  right  hand  and  pass  it  behind  the  thiead  that  yoa 
have  just  cut.  sn  as  to  form  an  X.  Hold  both  firmly 
between  thumb  and  first  finger.  Now  pass  the  new  thread, 
at  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  junction  of  the 
two  crossed  threads,  round  the  left-hand  point  of  thread 
and  behind  it,  bringing  it  towards  you.  Hold  it  down 
with  the  thumb,  holdhig  down  also  the  point  which  is 
towards  the  left  with  the  second  or  middle  finger. 

Now  pass  the  loop  thus  formed  over  the  right-hand  point 
and  pull  up  the  new  thread  firmly,  so  as  to  form  a  tight 
knot. 
Cut  off  the  ends. 

Now  suppose  that  the  needle  is  threaded  and  the  foun- 
dation loop  fixed  to  the  stirrup  or  cushion.  B^;in  by 
tying  the  end  of  the  thread  with  which  the  needle  is  filled  to 
the  foundation  loop.  An  ordinary  double  knot  is  all  that  b 
needed  here. 

Take  the  gauge  in  the  left  hand,  holding  it  horizontaUy 
between  the  thumb  and  first  finger.    Keep  the  fingers 
stiff.    Hold  the  needle  in  the  right  hand  and  place  the 
gauge  close  up  to  the  foundation  loop.    Put  the  thread 
over  the  gauge  and  round  the  three  first  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  behind  the  gauge  and  on  the  first  finger. 
Hold  it  down  with  the  thumb,  then  throw  the  thread  round 
from  left  to  right,  and  push  the  needle  through  the  loop 
on  the  gauge  and  into  the  foundation  loop.    The  thread 
that  now  in  this  way  Ues  over  the  little  finger,  as  well  as 
over  the  others,  must  be  held  on  the  little  finger  while  you 
release  the  other  fingers— that  is  first,  second,  and  third, 
from  the  first  throw-over  of  the  thread.    Draw  up  grad- 
ually, in  the  meanwhile  keeping  the  netting  tightly  strained 
on  the  stirrup.    Then  release  the  little  finger  and  pull  the 
thread  tight,  thus  forming  the  knot.    The  gauge  must  be 
held  quite  close  to  the  knot  of  the  previous  row. 

At  the  b^inning  there  is  no  previous  row,  but  the  founda- 
tion loop  takes  the  place  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  final  drawing  up  that  any  difficulty  occurs, 
but  practice  will  soon  make  this  quite  easy.  If  attention  be 
paid  to  keeping  the  netting  taut  on  the  stirrup,  and  to 
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holding  the  gauge  close  to  the  last  row  of  loops,  regular 
net^  will  soon  result.  It  is  the  tightness  of  each  in- 
dividual knot  that  ensures  for  netting  such  firmness  and 
durability. 

Each  row  of  netting  is  formed  in  the  same  way  and  is 
always  worked  from  left  to  right.  When  one  row  is  com- 
pleted, turn  the  netting  over  and  work  as  in  the  former  row. 
The  first  stitch  of  the  next  row  is  made  by  passing  the  needle 
through  the  k)op  last  made. 

The  worker  will  soon  find  how  much  thread  should  be 
taken  oflf  the  needle  for  working  each  stitch,  but  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  needle  is  generally  found  to  be  enough. 
After  tlM  stitch  has  been  thorougl3y  mastered  the  worker 
can  b^^  to  make  a  square. 

To  Work  a  tfunt  hi  UtotHBg.— Attach  the  thread  from 
the  needle  to  the  foundation  loop  by  tying  it  in  an  ordinary 
knot.  ' 

Work  one  stitch,  netted  loop,  into  the  foundation  loop. 
This  is  the  first  row.   Take  out  the  gauge.  Turn  the  work. 

Net  two  stitches  or  loops  into  this  first  row. 

Draw  out  the  gauge.    Turn  the  work. 

Net  three  stitches  into  this  second  row. 

You  continue  thus  to  increase  by  netting  two  stitches  in 
the  last  loop  of  each  row  until  you  have  netted  the  number 
of  stitches  desired  for  the  width  of  the  square. 

This  will,  however,  be  one  stitch  more  than  the  total 
number  of  requisite  stitches. 

To  make  this  quite  clear  we  will  suppose  that  a  net 
containing  forty  stitches  is  desired. 

The  last  row  of  increasing  before  you  begin  to  decrease 
shoula  therefore  consist  of  forty-one  stitches. 

Now  do  one  row  plain,  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing. 

To  form  the  other  half  of  the  square  you  must  take  two 
stitches  together  at  the  end  of  every  row. 

Continue  so  decreasing  until  only  two  loops  remain  on 
the  gauge. 

These  two  loops  must  be  netted  together,  but  before  you 
toitth  the  stitch  draw  out  the  gauge  and  continue  to 
tighten  the  knot  in  the  usual  manner  until  you  have  drawn 
it  up  closely. 
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The  drawing  out  of  the  gauge  before  you  finally  draw 
up  the  last  loop  is  for  the  object  of  ensuring  an  equal 
regularity  of  this  loop  with  all  the  others. 

The  square  is  now  finished,  with  the  exception  of  freeing 
it  from  the  foundation  cord,  which  you  nuiy  either  cut  or 
untie  and  gently  draw  through  your  first  loop. 

IMthlg  aa  OHmg.— Begin  by  tying  the  thread  to  the 
foundation  loop  and  net  one  loop,  turn  and  continue  to 
work  each  row  as  directed  for  the  netted  square,  until  you 
have  the  desired  number  of  loops  at  the  side ;  but  in  this 
case  you  must  have  two  more  stitches  in  the  row  than  are 
required  for  the  width  of  the  oblong. 

Then  net  one  row  without  any  increasing.  Now  you 
must  increase  on  one  side  and  decrease  on  the  other  until 
the  band  is  as  long  as  is  required.  When  as  many  squares 
can  be  counted  down  the  increase  side  as  are  required  for 
the  length  of  the  oblong,  finish  the  last  angle  by  decrei^ing 
at  the  end  of  every  row. 

It  is  a  good  plaji  to  prevent  confusion  to  mark  the  side 
upon  which  you  increase  with  a  coloured  thread,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  loops  on  this  side  are  not  made 
smaller  than  the  others  ;  this  is  a  fault  that  is  often  made, 
but  it  must  nevertheless  be  guarded  against. 

When  netting  a  band  it  is  not  necessary  to  net  one 
plain  row  before  decreasing,  as  is  the  case  when  netting  a 
square. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  stretch  out  quite  evenly  and  squarely 
the  piece  of  finished  netting  and  then  to  slightly  dampen  it, 
afterwards  laying  a  chin  piece  of  muslin  over  it  and  pressing 
it  with  a  moderately  hot  iron.  The  nettmg  thus  prepared 
will  be  found  to  be  firmer,  and  the  task  of  putting  it  in  the 
frame  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

FCi  netting  as  a  foundation  to  other  work  see  "  Lacis : 
Practical  Instructions  in  Filet  Brod^,  or  Darning  on  Net." 
By  Carita  (Sampson  Low,  'farston  and  Co.).  For  making 
larger  nets  see  page  210  o      ;e  present  work. 

To  Ntl  a  Bag. — Obtain  v  .rse  knitting  cotton,  coloured 
string,  or  wool.  A  bone  or  wooden  gauge  an  inch  wide : 
another  gauge  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  a  steel  gauge, 
No.  15. 
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With  the  steel  gauge,  net  on  forty-five  stitches.  Net 
eight  rounds. 

gth  Round  :  Net  with  the  three-eighth  gauge  two  stitches 
into  one,  three  into  the  second.  Repeat  throughout  the 
round. 

loth  Round :  With  the  same  gauge  net  one  in  every 
stitch.  Continue  for  thirty-seven  rounds.  With  the 
same  gauge,  net  two  stitches  together  in  the  first,  three  in 
the  second.    Repeat  throughout  the  round. 

For  the  next  round,  net  one  in  every  stitch  with  the 
largest  gauge. 

With  the  three-eighth  gauge  net  two  in  the  first  and  three 
into  the  second.    Repeat  throughout. 

The  next  and  twenty-nine  following  rounds  net  plain, 
with  the  same  gauge. 

Net  one  round  with  the  largest  gauge,  two  with  the  three- 
eighth  gauge,  one  with  the  largest  gauge,  and  one  with  the 
steel  gauge. 

The  roimd  which  was  first  netted  with  the  steel  gauge, 
is  drawn  together  with  a  needle  and  cotton.  Ribbon  may 
be  run  through  the  first  and  second  rows  netted  with  the 
largest  gauge,  and  finished  off  with  a  bow.  The  bottom  of 
the  bag  may  be  gathered  in  a  similar  manner. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 
CROCHETING 

A  LITTLE  crocheting  for  the  employment  of  odd  moments 
IS  a  welcome  occupation  for  most  girls,  and  we  have  inchided 
a  few  directions  and  patterns.  First  we  offer  a  few  stitches 
that  may  not  be  well  known. 

AII^M  WM.— Make  a  chain  as  long  as  you  need,  and 
take  up  each  stitch  of  the  chain,  throwing  the  wool  over  the 
hook  each  time  before  taking  up  the  stitch.  For  the 
second  row  work  back  in  picot  style,  drawing  through  first 
one  loop,  then  throwing  the  wool  over  the  hook  and  drawine 
through  two  loops  at  a  time. 

OoliN  BtM  lUkh.— After  a  chain  of  the  length  needed 
has  been  made  slip  two  chain,  wrap  the  wool  over  the  hook 
draw  the  woo!  through  and  wrap  again  over  the  hook  and 
draw  through  all  the  stitches  on  the  hook  at  the  same  time 
Continue  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

Pull  WHell.— Make  a  chain  as  long  as  you  need  it.  In  the 
first  row  make  three  double  crochet  in  the  fifth  stitch  from 
the  hook,  two  chain  and  one  single  crochet  in  the  next 
stitch.  Repeat  these  proceedings  untU  you  come  to  the 
end.  In  the  second  row  make  one  single  crochet  in  the 
top  of  the  stitch  just  before  the  chain  and  two  double 
crochet  over  the  two  chain,  and  repeat  across  the  row.  In 
thenext  row  make  the  puffs  in  the  single  crochets. 

Cr«iy  MHch.— When  you  have  made  a  chain  of  the 
required  length  make  three  double  crochet  in  the  third 
stitch  from  the  hook,  and  make  one  single  crochet  in  the 
third  stitch  from  the  double  crochet  to  fasten  the  shell  in 
place.  Next  make  a  chain  of  three  stitches,  then  three 
double  crochet  in  the  same  stitch  with  the  single  crochet, 
and  fasten  the  sheU  as  before  with  a  single  crochet  in  the 
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third  ttitch  from  the  shell  In  this  way  go  00  to  the  end  of 
the  chain.  Now  ttun  the  work  and  make  a  chain  of  three, 
ma!Ne  three  double  crochet  in  the  last  single  crochet  mad* 
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a,  Afghan  Stitch  ;   b.  Coffee  Bean  Stitch  ;   c,  Puff  Stitch  ;    d,  Crazy 
Stitch  ;  e,  Shell  Stitch  ;  f,  Star  Stitch  ;  g,  Sea  Shell  Stitch. 

in  the  first  row ;  fasten  this  shell  by  a  single  crochet  in  the- 
loop  formed  by  the  chain  of  three  in  the  i»eceding  row. 
Repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  then  turn  and  repeat  for 
the  whole  of  the  work. 
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-A»  in  the  other  stitches  commence  by 
making  a  chain  as  kmg  as  you  need.  Now  draw  a  loop  np 
through  each  of  five  successive  stitches,  and  throw  the 
wool  over  and  draw  it  throu.  i  all  the  stitches  on  the  hook, 
closing  the  group  of  stitches  with  a  slip  stitch.  Draw  a 
loop  up  through  the  eye  formed  by  the  slip  stitch,  draw  a 
loop  up  through  the  back  part  of  the  last  upright  stitch  of 
the  star  which  has  just  been  made,  draw  a  loop  up  through 
each  of  the  next  three  stitches.  This  will  leave  six  loops 
on  the  hook.  Now  draw  wool  through  these  stitches  and 
dose  as  in  the  preceding  stars.  Re})eat  these  pron-sses 
until  you  have  reached  the  end  of  the  chain  and  then  break 
off  the  wool. 

For  the  second  row  draw  the  wool  through  the  outer 
edge  of  the  first  star  made  and  make  a  chain  of  three,  throw 
the  wool  over  the  hook  and  bring  up  a  loop  through  the 
last  stitch  of  the  chain  just  made.  Note  that  the  wool  is 
thrown  over  the  hook  only  fdr  the  first  stitch  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  row.  Take  up  three  stitches,  drawing  up  the 
last  loop  through  the  first  stitch  beyond  the  first  tye. 
Repeat  this  until  you  have  wrought  the  work  to  the  length 
that  is  required. 

MmH  MHek.— After  you  have  made  a  chain  of  the  length 
required,  turn  and  make  four  double  crochet  in  the  first 
stitch,  skip  two  chain,  and  make  one  single  crochet ;  skip 
two  chain  and  make  four  double  crochet.  Repeat  this 
across  the  row.  For  the  second  row  make  one  single  crochet 
in  the  centre  of  the  four  double  crochet  and  four  double 
crochet  in  the  single  crochet.  Repeat  for  the  length  of  the 
row. 

8m  SImII  StNdl. — Commence  with  a  chain  as  long  as  you 
need,  then  for  the  first  row  in  the  fourth  stitch  of  the  chain 
make  nine  double  crochet,  drawing  the  wool  through  loosely. 
Skip  three  stitches  and  take  up  a  fourth  with  a  single 
crochet  to  form  the  shell.  Skip  again  three  stitches  and 
make  nine  double  crochet  in  the  fourth  stitch  from  the  last 
single  crochet.  Fasten  this  shell  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first  one.  and  in  the  next  fourth  stitch  continue.  Proceed 
m  tliis  way  until  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  chain. 

For  the  second  row  fasten  the  wool  in  the  first  stitch  of 
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the  shell  fint  tnade.  Throw  the  wool  over  the  hook,  put 
the  hook  througii  the  stitch  where  the  wool  is  fastened,  and 
draw  a  k)op  through  loosely  ;  throw  wool  over  and  draw 
limp  through  similarly.  So  as  to  leave  one  loop  on  hook, 
throw  the  wool  over  before  you  take  up  the  second  stitch, 
then  after  taking  up  the  second  stitch,  throw  the  wool  over 
again  and  draw  through  two.  Take  up  the  following  stitches 
in  the  same  way,  until  there  are  five  loops  on  the  hook. 
Throw  the  wool  over  and  draw  a  k)op  through  all  five  of 
the  loops  on  hook  at  once  ;  close  the  loop  with  a  slip  stitch, 
thus  forming  an  eye.  Make  a  chain  of  three  stitches  and 
fasten  it  to  the  middle  of  the  first  shell  in  the  first  row  hy 
a  single  crochet ;  throw  the  wool  over  and  make  ten 
stitches  like  the  group  of  five  just  completed,  closing  the 
gro\ip  in  the  same  way.  Make  a  chain  of  three  and  fasten 
it  by  a  single  crnrhot  in  the  middle  of  the  second  shell  of 
the  fist  row  ;  |  ut  the  wool  over  and  take  up  the  stitch 
next  to  the  single  crochet,  throw  the  wool  over  and  through 
two  ;  re])cat  until  ten  stitches  are  again  on  hook.  Close 
the  group  as  brforo,  and  continue  in  the  same  way  across 
the  row,  ending  with  a  cluster  of  five  to  keep  the  edge 
even. 

For  the  third  row  fasten  wool  in  the  eyp  of  the  first  half- 
group  of  stitches  in  the  second  row.  7.[ake  th* ;  l  cbain  and 
four  double  crochet  in  this  same  eye  rr  !  ';i':.  1  the  last 
one  by  a  single  crochet  to  the  first  <v 
second  row.  Make  nine  double  en  ...' 
the  second  row,  fastening  the  last  douhi* 
crochet  in  the  next  single  crochet  of  ti 
brings  the  centres  of  the  shells  together  in  v)n»^  eye),  and 
repeat  to  end  of  row,  making  five  double  crochet  in  the  last 
eye.  In  the  fourth  row  fasten  wool  in  the  top  of  the  chain 
of  three  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  row  ;  then  following 
the  directions  given  for  second  row,  take  up  the  stitches  of 
the  shell  in  groups  of  ten.  Finish  with  a  chain  of  three 
fastened  at  the  edge. 

For  the  fifth  row  fasten  the  wool  in  the  centre  comer  of 
the  scallop  beginning  the  row,  make  nine  double  crochet 
in  the  first  eye  of  the  fourth  row,  and  fasten  the  last  one  in 
the  single  crochet  of  the  same  row.    Repeat  across  the  row 
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Now  repeat  in  the  following  ordo-.  The  sixth  row  is 
to  be  the  same  as  the  second,  and  the  sevoith  row  the  same 
as  the  third  and  so  on,  taking  care  always  to  have  side 
edges  even. 

OradMt  Eiging.— A  pretty  stitoh,  suitable  for  trimming 
children's  clothing,  nuty  be  made  in  tiM  foUowing  way : — 

First,  make  a  chain  of  the  required  length,  and  to  this 
chain  work  a  row  of  double  crochet,  trebles,  or  doubte 
trebles.  Fasten  off.  tie  a  stitch  on  the  hook,  pass  cotton 
twice  round  hook.  and.  putting  the  hook  into  the  first 
stitch  of  the  row  already  worked,  draw  the  cotton  through ; 
put  cotton  over  hook,  and  draw  through  two  threads  on  it 
(there  will  be  three  on  now).  Cotton  again  over,  and 
missing  three  of  the  stitches  on  previous  row,  insert  hook 
in  next  stitch  ;  draw  cotton  through  (five  on  now). 

Th€ai  four  successive  times  put  cotton  over  neeiUe,  and 
draw  through  two,  and  so  bring  to  one  stitch  only  on  needle 
(or  hook).  Make  three  chain,  cotton  over  hook,  and  insert 
it  so  as  to  take  up  the  two  front  middle  stitches  of  the  long 
spiral  stitch,  and  draw  cotton  through ;  again  cotton  over 
and  draw  through  two,  again  over  and  draw  through  two 
(only  one  stitch  now  on  hook) ;  this  produces  a  crossed 
stitch. 

Begin  another  by  putting  cotton  twice  round  hook,  put 
hook  ill  same  place  as  last  stitch,  and  draw  cotton  through, 
and  work  it  as  before  shown.  All  stitches  to  be  so  made 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  work. 

HtMrHlMpMI  PinCMhloil.— For  the  cushion  cut  out  two 
pieces  of  silk  or  satin,  heart  shaped.  5  J  ins.  long  and  5I  ins. 
broad.  Stitch  them  together  on  the  wrong  side,  leaving  just 
enough  room  to  turn  inside  out.  and  then  stuff  as  full  as 
possible  with  bran  or  better  still  cotton-wool,  over  which 
some  scent  powder  has  been  shaken.  Sew  up  the  openir 
and  the  cushion  is  ready. 

To  make  the  crocheted  covering  : — 

Make  30  chain.    Turn. 

isl  Row :  First  three  chain  to  form  treble,  then  into  the 
thirtieth  chain  of  the  last  row  make  two  more  treble,  two 
chain  and  three  more  treble  into  the  same  hole,  ten  chain, 
double  crochet  into  the  tenth  chain,  ten  more  chain. 
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double  crochet  into  the  next  tenth  chain,  three  treble, 
two  chain,  three  treble  mto  the  last.    Turn. 

2nd  Row :  Four  chain,  th»  e  treble,  two  chain,  three 
treble  into  the  last  two  chain,  ten  chain,  then  thirty  treble 
into  the  loop  to  ten  chain,  three  treble,  two  chain,  three 
treble  into  the  two  chain  between  the  six  treble.    Turn. 

3rd  Row:  Four  cham,  three  treble,  two  chain,  three 
treble,  again  ten  chain,  then  twenty-eight  double  crochet 
into  back  of  treble,  ten  chain,  three  treble,  two  chain,  three 
treble  in  the  centre  of  the  six  treble.    Turn. 

4th  Row:  Four  chain,  three  treble,  two  chain,  three 
treble,  ten  chain,  twenty-six  double  crochets,  ten  chain, 
three  treble,  two  chain,  three  treble.  Continue  decreasing 
two  each  time  till  there  are  only  two  double  crochets, 
then  turn,  four  chain,  three  treble,  two  chain,  three  treble, 
then  join  to  the  other  side  by  making  three  treble,  two 
chain  three  treble  into  two  chains  between  treble  on  the 
other  side. 

Put  the  cushion  in  and  join  both  together  by  making 
*  three  treble,  two  chain,  three  treble  into  the  four  chain 
that  you  turned  with  *  repeat  from  the  asterisk  all  round 
the  c  .shion.  For  the  fringe  make  ten  chain  loosely  and 
double  crochet  between  every  treble  with  two  into  the 
two  chain  between  the  treble.  Join  the  first  two  rows 
together  at  the  top.  Finish  with  a  bow  each  side,  leaving 
enough  to  make  a  loop  to  hang  up  by.  One  yard  of  ribbon 
about  an  inch  wide  will  be  sufficient. 

Contrasting  colours  of  the  silk  and  mercerised  crochet 
cotton,  or  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  give  a  good 
effect 

D'Oylty  wHh  a  ThMIt  Bordtr.— The  centre  of  this 
d'oyley  is  first  worked  in  six  strips  of  lace,  which  are  joined 
together  to  form  a  square.  Three  rows  of  picot  stitch  are 
then  worked  on  all  sides,  and  finished  off  with  a  border  in 
thistle  design.  Crochet  cotton  No.  22  is  used,  and  a  crochet 
hook  No.  4. 

ist  Row  :  Work  ninety-six  chain,  one  treble  in  the  ninth 
stitch  from  the  needle,  then  two  chain,  miss  two  stitches, 
one  treble  to  end  of  row,  making  thirty  squares  and  taking 
up  two  threads. 
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and  Row :  Turn  three  double  in  each  of  three  squares, 
twelve  chain,  join  back  to  the  first  double,  sixteen  double 
in  this  loop  ;  repeat  to  end  of  row,  then,  after  making  ten 
loops,  fill  the  end  square  with  six  double,  three  double  in 
each  of  two  squares,  twelve  chain,  join  back  for  spare  of 
nine  double,  sixteen  double  in  this  loop.  Repeat  this  loop 
to  end  of  row  and  fasten  off.  This  is  one  strip  of  lace. 
Make  a  second  strip  and  join  the  middle  of  each  loop  to 
the  middle  of  each  loop  on  the  first  strip  of  lace.  Join 
six  such  strips  of  lace. 

Picor  Loops.— ist  Row :  Begin  with  one  double  on  a 
comer  loop  at  the  exact  comer.  Nine  chain,  a  slip-stitch 
in  tht  sixth  from  the  needle,  seven  chain,  one  double  on 
the  next  loop.  Repeat  this  loop  to  end  of  row.  At  each 
comer  work  two  double  separated  by  a  loop  in  the  same 
stitch.  Make  ten  loops  on  each  side  \vith  an  extra  one  at 
each  comer. 

2nd  Row  :  Slip-stitch  the  cotton  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
loop  ;  work  another  row  of  picot  loops. 
3rd  Row  :  As  second  row. 

4th  Row :  Slip-stitch  the  cotton  to  the  middle  of  the 
first  loop,  eleven  chain,  one  treble  in  the  next  loop,  then 
eight  chain,  one  treble  in  each  loop.  Work  one  double 
instead  of  one  treble  in  each  comer  loop.  Finish  with  a 
slip-stitch  in  the  third  of  eleven  chain. 

5th  Row  :  Work  ten  double  in  the  first  loop,  twelve  chain, 
join  back  to  the  first  double,  sixteen  double  in  this  loop, 
ten  double  in  the  second  loop,  twelve  chain,  join  back  for 
space  of  ten  stitches,  eight  double  in  this  second  loop,  ten 
chain,  a  slip-stitch  in  the  seventh  from  the  needle,  do  not 
turn,  three  chain,  sixteen  treble  in  this  tiny  loop,  a  slip- 
stitch  in  the  third  chain,  do  not  tum,  seven  double  in  seven 
stitches,  twelve  chain,  join  back  to  the  last  double  but  one  ; 
eighteen  double  in  this  loop,  *  one  double  in  the  next  stitch 
on  the  ring,  nine  chain,  join  to  sixth  stitcli  from  the  end  of 
top  loop,  twelve  double  in  this  second  l,M)p  ;  repeat  from  ♦  ; 
making  five  loops  in  all ;  six  double  in  six  stitches,  a  sHp- 
stitch  in  the  next  stitch,  taking  up  two  threads  also  enclosing 
the  stem  at  the  same  time,  eight  double  to  complete  the 
second  loop. 
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Repeat  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  row.  At  each 
comer  work  two  thistles  with  six  arms  on  each,  according 
to  the  iUustration. 

CrtChtM  Pum.— Here  are  simple  directions  for  crochet- 
ing a  purse  with  wool  or  silk.  Commence  with  thirty- 
seven  chain,  always  taking  three  chain  to  turn.    Turn  and 


FIG.    164.      D'OVLEY   with   A   THISTLE   BORDER. 


work  one  treble  in  each  chain,  turn  and  continue  the  same 
till  you  have  the  required  length.  Remember  that  the  work 
has  to  be  doubled  from  beginning  to  end  to  form  two  sides. 

When  you  have  the  length  desired  start  decreasing  one 
stitch  at  each  end  until  all  the  stitches  are  done.  This 
point  forms  the  turnover  flap. 

Double  the  work  and  sew  neatly  on  the  wrong  side,  turn 
back  and  sew  a  patent  fastener  to  the  under  side  of  the 
flap,  which  fastens  to  the  purse  itself. 
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If  you  wish  to  fasten  the  pone  around  your  neck  fasten 
your  thread  at  one  end  of  the  purse  and  work  eighty  chain 
and  attach  the  opposite  side.  Buy  a  brass  ring  and  double 
crochet  around  it,  catching  it  into  the  eighty  chain  in  the 
centre.  Pass  the  cord  to  go  around  the  neck  through  this 
ring,  and  the  purse  is  completed. 
fUfing. — Cotton  26  or  30. 

1st  Row :  Make  a  chain  the  kaigth  required,  turn,  miss 
one,  and  work  along  the  chain  stitches,  a  double  crochet 
row,  and  fasten  off. 

and  Row :  Commence  on  the  first  stitch,  and  work  one 
treble,  then  two  chain,  miss  two,  and  one  treble  to  the  end 
and  fasten  ofif. 
3rd  Row:  All  double,  fasten  off. 
4th  Row :  One  double  in  the  first  stitch ;  then  five  chain, 
miss  three,  and  one  double  to  the  end,  and  fasten  off. 

5th  Row :  Through  each  loop  of  five  chain  of  last  row 
work  two  double,  two  chain,  and  one  treble  five  times,  and 
two  double.    Fasten  off. 

6th  Row :  Two  double  on  the  previous  two  double,  and 
through  each  of  the  five  loops  of  two  chain,  work  one 
double,  two  treble,  and  one  double;  then  two  double 
on  the  two  double,  repeat  to  the  end,  and  fasten  off. 
InttrflQII. — Cotton  No.  26  or  30. 
Commence  by  making  a  chain  for  the  length  required. 
Turn,  and  for  the  ist  row  ♦ ;  work  three  chain,  miss  two, 
and  three  treble,  three  chain,  miss  two,  and  one  double. 

Repeat  from  •  to  the  end  along  the  other  side.  ♦  Work 
one  double  through  the  chain  stitch  of  the  one  double  of 
first  row.  Then  three  chain,  miss  two,  and  work  three 
treble  over  the  three  treble  of  last  row  ;  three  chain,  miss 
two  and  repeat  from  •  to  the  end,  and  fasten  off. 

3rd  Row  :  one  double  through  the  centre  of  the  ist  three 
treble  of  the  first  row,  then  six  chain,  and  one  double 
through  the  centre  of  each ;  three  treble  to  the  end,  and 
fasten  off. 

Fourth  Row :  Same  as  third  row,  working  it  along  the 
second  row  to  form  the  insertion.    Fasten  off. 

Worked  in  fine  string  or  coloured  silks  this  pattern  makes 
a  fancy  bag. 


CHAPTER   XVII 
SEWING 

A  FEW  articles  that  can  be  made  by  girls  who  are  deft 
with  their  sewing  needle  have  been  given  in  this  section, 
and  first  we  have — 

A  DaMy  Work  Bag.— Take  two  white  pocket-handker- 
chiefs with  embroidered  comers.  Lay  one  flat  on  the  table 
with  the  edge  of  the  handkerchief  parallel  with  the  edge 
of  the  table.  Now  lay  the  second  handkerchief  so  that  the 
points  come  in  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  first. 

Stitch  them  firmly  together. 

Raise  the  top  handkerchief  and  out  of  the  centre  cut 
a  circle  large  enough  to  form  the  opening  of  the  bag.  Bind 
and  make  a  casing,  through  which  run  a  white  ribbon  to 
draw  it  up.  The  eight  embroidered  comers  will  hang 
down  and  give  a  very  pretty  effect. 

This  bag  is  suitable  for  light  weight,  white  work,  and 
should  not  be  used  for  anything  heavy  which  might  tear  it. 

tlrang  Work  Bof. — This  bag  can  be  made  any  size  you 
like,  and  is  firm  and  strong  enough  to  be  used  for  the  family 
mending  bag. 

It  looks  well  made  of  brown  holland  with  either  scarlet 
or  white  braid  to  bind  it,  but  could  of  course  be  made  of 
any  of  the  artistic  colours  of  casement  linen  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  user. 

For  the  bottom  of  the  bag  will  be  needed  two  square 
pieces  of  linen,  6  inches  square.  One  piece  of  cardboard 
(not  too  stiff).  For  the  sides  four  oblong  pieces  12  inches 
by  6  inches.  For  the  pockets  four  oblong  pieces  6  inches 
by  4  inches.    Eight  bone  or  brass  rings. 

Binding  for  the  seams  and  enough  more  to  make  draw 
strings. 
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Finit  lay  the  cardboard  (which  should  be  half-inch 
•maUer  all  round  than  the  square  pieces  with  which  it  is 
to  be  covered),  between  the  two  squall  pieces,  and  run 
the  linen  together,  leaving  the  raw  edges  sticking  out. 

Next  lay  the  pocket  flaps  on  the  side  pieces  and  tack  them 
together,  after  first  binding  the  upper  loose  edges  of  the 
pockets. 

Tack  the  edges  of  the  sides  together  and  then  tack  the 
tower  edges  of  the  sides  and  pockets  to  the  edges  of  the 
stiffened  bottom  all  the  way  round. 

Machine  or  stitch  firmly  each  of  the  seams,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  comers  neat  and  not  lumpy. 

Bind  each  seam, 
down  the  sides  first 
and  then  round  the 
bottom,  then  round 
the  top. 

Sew  on  the  rings, 

one  at  each  seam  and 

one  in  the  middle  of 

each  side. 

Make  two  strings, 


baby's  first  bonnkt. 


pass  them  both  through  each  ring,  taking  care  not  to  let 
them  twist  on  each  other.  Sew  each  two  ends  together, 
then  pull  one  one  way,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  this  will  close  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 

Baby's  FinI  Bonntt— Get  a  fine  lawn  handkerchief 
with  an  embroidered  edge.  Fold  it  so  that  both  edges 
are  to  be  seen  one  behind  the  other.  Stitch  them  lightly 
together  and  trim  with  lace  round  each  edge  except  where 
it  is  folded  over.  At  this  edge  run  two  rows  of  gathers, 
draw  it  up,  and  fasten  off  neatly.  This  forms  the  back  of 
the  boimet.  Sew  in  a  bonnet  front  from  A  to  A.  And  at 
these  two  comers  fasten  soft  white  silk  ribbon  strings. 

Try  it  on  the  baby,  and  if  it  is  too  wide  from  A  to  B  take 
a  few  little  tucks  to  make  it  the  right  size. 

Derattiy  Bag  for  Shopptaig  or  NMdiMfork.— Take  two 
pieces  of  linen,  velvet,  cloth  or  silk ;  i8  inches  by  lo  inches 
will  make  a  good  sized  bag.  Choose  a  suitable  material 
and  colour,  according  to  the  use  to  which  the  bag  is  to  be 
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put.  Stitch  firmly  down  each  side  and  along  the  bottom  ; 
turn  inside  out.  Tum  down  a  deep  hem  round  the  mouth 
of  the  hag,  and  either  hem  neatly  or  work  a  row  of  cable- 
stitch  on  the  right  side.  If  there  is  to  be  any  ornamentation 
it  should  be  dcme  before  the  bag  is  put  together.  A  strip 
of  embroidery  or  of  fancy  ribbon  may  be  laid  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sides  or  just  below  the  hem,  or  initials  or  a 
monogram  may  be  worked  on  one  side  of  the  bag.  Line 
neatly  by  making  another  bag  of  thin  material  slightly 
smaller  and  slipping  it  inside  so  that  the  two  wrong  sides 
come  together.  Be  sure  to  fasten  the  bottom  comers  of 
the  bag  and  its  lining  firmly,  or  you  will  pull  the  lining  out 
when  removing  the  contents  of  the  bag.  On  the  hem  inside 
the  bag  sew  some  bone  or  brass  rings,  have  plenty  of  them 
so. that  the  bag  will  not  gape,  thread  two  cords  through 
to  make  a  drawstring.  Little  silk  tasseb  to  match  the 
cord  fastened  one  on  each  comer  of  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
and  one  on  each  side  where  the  drawstrings  are,  make  a 
pretty  finish  to  the  bag. 

One  of  these  bags  made  in  a  pale  silk  or  satin  with  a 
design  painted  in  oil-colours  on  it  makes  a  beautiful  theatre- 
bag,  to  hold  the  handkerchief,  opera  glasses,  and  other 
things. 

WPPMMklll  hr  TtaMHing.— These  are  very  useful  to 
pack  the  slippers  in,  and  can  be  quickly  and  easily  made 
out  of  any  small  pieces  of  print,  hoUand  or  any  washing 
material.  One  bag  is  made  for  each  slipper.  The  size, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  size  of  slipper  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  but  a  good  large  one  is  preferable,  as  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  packing  in  a  hurry.  A  piece  of  material 
twelve  inches  square  is  folded  in  half  breadthwise  and  made 
up  like  a  pillow-slip,  fastening  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 
If  you  wish  to  make  it  more  ornamental  the  monogram  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  may  be  worked  in  one 
comer  in  flourishing  thread. 

PimwhiM  Osvir  that  will  WmIi.— Take  two  pieces  of 
hnen,  white  or  coloured,  eight  inches  by  six  inches,  cut  the 
edges  into  scallops  and  button-hole  them  all  round.  About 
an  inch  from  the  edges  work  a  row  of  eyelet  holes  pierced 
by^a  stiletto.    In  the  centre  of  the  one  piece  draw  a  design 
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and  embroider  it,  leaving  the  other  piece  plain,  as  it  is  to 
be  underneath.  Make  a  cushion,  well  stuffed,  six  inches 
by  four  inches  when  finished.  Now  lay  the  unomamented 
half  on  the  table,  put  the  cushion  on  it,  placing  the  orna- 
mented half  on  the  top.  With  narrow  b^b^  ribbon  thread 
the  two  halves  of  the  cover  together,  taking  care  that  the 
ends  of  the  ribbon  finish  on  the  top  of  the  cushion,  where 
they  are  tied  in  a  pretty  full  bow.  This  looks  very  well 
if  the  cover  is  of  transparent  muslin,  and  the  cushion  cover 
of  a  soft  pale  shade  of  satin  or  sateen.    When  the  cover  is 

soiled  it  is  easily  un- 
laced, washed  and  ironed 
and  slipped  on  again. 


CkM  Apmi.— This  sim- 
ple apron  can  be  made 
of  a  square  of  plain 
material  with  a  band  of 
embroidery  laid  round 
all  four  sides,  and  with 
a  frill  on  the  two  lower 
sides.  It  could  also  be 
made  with  a  large  fancy 
handkerchief,  such  as 
dressing  jackets  or 
TIG.  i66.    HANDKERCHIEF  APRON,   blouscs  aTc  made  of,  and 

bound  round  the  edges 
with  plain  material  of  a  contrasting  shade,  with  frill  and 
straps  to  match.  The  straps  cross  at  the  back  and  button 
on  to  the  two  points  which  go  to  the  back.  Any  of  the 
styles  of  embroidery  given  in  this  book  will  be  suitable  for 
decoration  of  the  binaing  and  straps,  which  should  be 
worked  before  sewing  on  to  the  apron. 

Daily-work. — This  can  be  used  in  various  ways,  either  for 
table-centres,  lamp-mats,  d'oyleys,  or  as  a  border  for  an 
afternoon  tea  cloth. 

In  each  case  prepare  n  quantity  of  the  daisies,  and  then 
combine  them  to  make  the  article  chosen. 

Get  a  piece  of  pointed  braid,  cut  off  seventeen  points, 
and  join  neatly  in  a  circle.    Now  work  the  centre  in  fine 
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crochet  cotton  if  for  a  tea-cloth  or  d'oyley,  or  in  yellow 
mercerised  cotton  if  for  table  centre  or  lamp-mat. 

Make  lix  chain  and  join  in  a  circle. 

Now  make  three  chain  for  a  treble  and  fifteen  treble  into 
the  circle.    Join. 

Work  a  row  of  double  crochet  into  each  treble  and  into 
each  point  of  the  braid  at  the  same  time  very  firmly.    This 


DAISY  WORK 


CORNER  OF  TABLE  CENTRE 


FIG.    167.       DAISY   WORK. 

will  be  the  wrong  side  of  the  daisy,  so  be  sure  to  make  the 
joining  of  the  braid  come  on  this  side. 

It  will  be  well  to  run  round  the  inner  points  of  the  braid 
with  cotton,  so  as  to  arrange  the  petals  neatly  round  the 
centre. 

BN  QuHL — Get  two  pieces  of  sateen  or  of  mercerised 
printed  material  in  contrasting  yet  harmonious  colours, 
and  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  your  bed.     Put  the  right  sides 
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together  and  machine  atitch  up  two  of  the  aidet.  Then 
turn  the  material  inside  out  and  ran  it  up  in  itripa  aix 
inches  apart.  Next  get  a  soft  calico,  and  tear  into  strips 
each  six  inches  wide.  Machine  stitch  these  tip  the  side  and 
fill  them  with  cotton  wool.  Draw  the  cotton-filled  <^Hw^ 
into  the  strips  of  your  quilt,  being  sure  to  fit  them  evenly 
and  neatly,  and  sew  up  the  ends.  Finish  with  a  rtt>boii 
frill  or  edging. 

Am  ImMiIImi  0mm  QmIN.— Obtain  some  washing  materU 
with  a  striped  pattern.  Chintz  of  good  quality  is  best. 
Cut  to  length  required,  and  join  material  so  as  to  form  a 
large  I,;  with  one  open  end,  then  machine  from  bottom 
to  top  in  straight  rows,  leaving  about  six  htches  between 
each  row  of  machining. 

Cut  up  any  old  stockings,  jerseys,  or  wool  underclothing 
into  srnall  pieces,  and  with  these  fill  the  strips  between 
machining.  Ravellings  mav  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
A  long  stick  is  required  to  press  in  the  stuffing.  When  all 
the  strip*  are  full,  sew  the  open  ends  together,  and  a  very 
comfortable  and  nice-looking  quilt  will  he  the  result. 

ftrtefcwirk  QMMk— Copy  the  diagrams  rather  larger,  and 
very  carefully  in  stronf,'  cardboard.  From  these  trace  your 
paper  diagrams.  Cut  >'our  material  a  little  larger  than 
the  diagrams,  tack  them  on  the  paper,  turning  the  edges 
over  on  the  wrong  side  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

Sew  your  sections  together  on  the  wrong  side  with  veiy 
small  overhand  stitches.  When  all  are  sewn  together 
remove  the  tacking  threads  and  paper,  and  press  the 
seams.  Line  the  quilt  with  strong  unbleacl^  mtialin» 
or  any  other  strong  and  heavy  material.  A  piping  round 
the  edge  makes  a  good  finish.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  designs  is  the  plain  diamond,  requiring 
only  one  shape  worked  in  two  colours.  The  trellis  (two 
diagrams)  is  very  effective  worked  in  three  colours,  being 
careful  to  make  the  square  of  the  darkest  shade,  and  the 
left-hand  side  of  medium  shade.  The  box  pattern  is  also 
worked  in  three  shades,  to  bring  out  its  effectiveness. 
Make  the  top  of  the  box  very  light,  the  right  side  medium, 
and  the  left  very  dark. 

The  ribbon  pattern  is  another  easy  and  good  design. 
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The  strips  can  be  cut  any  length  or  width,  provided  they 
are  all  the  same  size.    The  design  shows  them  jr* aed. 

For  the  designs  figures  A  and  B.  each  is  eight  inches 
square. 

ArUclM  Ma*  of  Meloil  8m*.— The  seeds  must  be 
cleaned  and  well  washed,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  by 
the  fire.    They  must  be  made  quite  dry  and  hard.    The 


FIG. 


ARTICLES   FROM   MELON   SEEDS. 


Other  materials  required  are  gold  beads  and  needle  and 
thread.  Our  sketches  include  a  section  of  a  belt,  a  bag, 
and  a  curtain  band. 

Some  gold  beads  are  required,  and  fine  gold  colour  purse 
silk.  On  the  first  needleful  of  silk  string  eighteen  seeds 
of  equal  length,  piercing  through  the  pointed  end  of  the 
seed.  Draw  them  together,  pass  the  needle  again  through 
the  first  seed,  thus  forming  it  into  a  round.  Now  carry 
the  sUk  up  to  the  round  end  of  the  seed,  put  the  needle 
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through,  string  on  one  small  bead,  then  pass  the  needle 
through  the  next  seed,  another  small  bead  through  the 
next  seed,  then  string  on  three  more  seeds  at  their  pointed 
ends.  Repeat  this  until  you  have  gone  round,  making 
groups  of  three  seeds  between  every  third  seed  of  the 
first  eighteen.  When  this  is  done,  securely  fasten  round 
and  carry  the  silk  up  to  the  roimd  end  of  the  first  group 
of  three,  pierce  through  these  three  with  one  small  bead 
between  each  thread,  eight  or  nine  beads  between  the 
groups  of  three,  and  so  on  till  the  outer  circle  is  finished  ; 
fasten  off  neatly  and  securely,  and  sew  one  of  the  larger 
beads  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette.  Make  as  many  of 
these  rosettes  as  required,  usually  about  fourteen  are 
needed  for  a  waist  measuring  twenty-five  inches,  sew  them 
neatly  on  a  foundation  of  elastic,  ribbon,  or  velvet,  but 
should  either  of  the  last  two  meiitioned  be  limp,  a  stiff 
lining  of  webbing  will  be  necessary. 

Having  made  this,  it  will  be  much  more  simple  to  form 
the  bag  with  the  picture  alone  as  guide  ;  but  when  the 
seeds  are  strung  together  and  a  fringe  of  beads  is  made, 
the  bag  has  to  be  Uned  and  headed  with  silk.  Beads 
and  spangles  may  be  mixed  with  the  seeds. 

Btad  Cha'n.— Take  a  piece  of  thread,  four  yards  long, 
and  wax  it  well.  Now  secure  a  bolt  ring  and  fasten  the 
thread  at  the  half  upoii  the  ring.  Run  a  large  pearl  or 
other  large  bead  upon  the  th'-ead,  and  then  twenty-seven 
small  gold  beads.  Repeat  this— one  peari,  twenty-seven 
gold— until  you  have  threaded  as  many  beads  as  you  need. 

Now  direct  your  attention  to  the  other  half  of  the  thread, 
and,  using  a  No.  14  apache  needle,  thread  through  the  large 
pearl  bead  with  which  you  commenced,  then  through  the 
first  of  the  twenty-seven  gold  beads.  Now  put  one  gold 
bead  on  the  needle,  miss  the  second  gold  bead  upon  the  other 
string  and  thread  through  the  third.  Put  another  gold 
bead  on  the  needle,  miss  the  fourth  bead  on  the  other 
string  and  thread  through  the  fifth.  Again,  put  one  gold 
bead  on  the  needle,  miss  the  sixth  bead  on  the  other  string 
and  thread  through  the  seventh.  Draw  up  to  form  a  chain. 
Repeat  until  you  come  to  the  end ;  then  fasten  the  thread 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  ring. 
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KG.    170.      EMBROIDERY  STITCHES. 


f,  Bullion  St  tch  :    g.  Chain   St.t^i,  .    k    ^    •  i^°^?*V°  Stitch ; 
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KG.    171.      EMBROIDERY  STITCHES. 

a,  Buffalo  or  Ox  Horn  Stitch  ;  b,  c,  d,  and  e.  Feather  Stitches  ; 
i.  Clover  Leaf  Chain  Stitch ;  g,  Briar  Stitch ;  h,  Cat  Stitch. 
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FIG.    172.      EMBROIDERY  STITCHES. 


a.  Twisted  Stifch  ;  b.  Rounding  a  Curve ;   c,  Scroll  or  Stem  ; 
d,  Blanket  Stitch  ;  e,  Raised  Stem. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
CONCERNING   MANY  THINGS 


OolOimd  Flm.— It  is  perilous  to  make  some  coloured  fires, 
especially  those  in  which  there  is  sulphur,  and  even  if  they 
do  not  explode  their  fumes  are  harriful,  so  that  their 
use  in  the  house  for  charades  or  other  home  purposes  is 
objectionable  and  at  times  positively  dangerous.  We  give, 
however,  a  number  of  coloured  fires  that  are  free  from  these 
drawbacks,  though  all  the  same  it  is  wiser  to  reduce  the 
ingredients  to  powder  quite  separately  before  they  are 
mixed,  and  if  a  pestle  and  mortar  are  used  all  traces  of 
one  powder  should  be  removed  before  another  is  introduced. 
Each  ingredient  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
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Red  Fire. 

Parts 

Strontia     

...    18 

Shellac       

...      4 

Chlorate  of  Potash           

•••      5 

Charcoal 

...      4 

Green  Fire. 

Nitrate  of  Barytas           

...    18 

Shellac       

...      4 

Calomel  (Chloride  of  Mercury)    . , . 

...      4 

Chlorate  of  Potash           

2 

'.   iEEN  Fire. 

Nitrate  of  Baryi  3           

...      9 

Shellac       

•••      3 

Chlorate  of  Potash           

...    12 

Charcoal 

...      4 
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Parts. 


Blue  Fire. 

Chlorate  of  Potash 

Saltpetre 

Ammonia-Sulphate  of  Copper 
Arsenite  of  Copper 
Shellac       

Blue  Fire. 

Ammonia-Sulphate  of  Copper 
Chlorate  of  Potash 

Shellac       

Charcoal 

Red  Fire. 

Nitrate  of  Strontia 

Shellac       

Chlorate  of  Potash 
Charcoal 


14 
6 
6 
6 

2 


8 
6 

I 
2 


9 
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To  pnitrvt  Stiwwd. — Gather  specimens  growing  on  the 
rocks  rather  than  those  floating  in  the  water,  and  lay  them 
m  a  shallow  pan  fiUed  with  clean  salt  water.    Place  a  piece 
of  writing  paper  under  the  seaweed,  and  lift  it  out,  then 
spread  it  out  by  means  of  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush  into  a 
natural  form  and  tilt  the  paper  to  allow  the  water  to  ru. 
off.    Have  ready  a  board  covered  with  two  sheets  «• 
blottmg  paper  on  which  lay  the  seaweed.    Cover  wit 
a  piece  of  fine  cambric,  then  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  ana 
lastly  another  board,  then  press  it.    Examine  the  seaweed 
each  day,  replacing  with  dry  blotting  paper  and  cambric 
untU  the  seaweed  is  dry.    Fill  a  smaU  bottle  two-thirds 
with  spuits  of  turpentine.    In  this  dissolve  three  small 
lumps  of  gum  mastic  by  shaking  in  a  warm  place.    With 
this  mixture  brush  over  the  specimens,  as  it  will  help  to 
keep  their  colour.    Beautiful  seaweed  albums  may  be 
made.  ' 

Pot  Pourri.— Take  4  ounces  orris  root,  3  ounces  oil  of 
cloves,  2  ounces  gum  benzoin,  4  ounces  calamus  root 
6  ounces  Angelica  root.  10  drops  true  oil  of  cinnamon. 
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40  drops  essence  of  Bergamot.  40  drops  English  oil  of 
lavender,  30  drops  oil  of  verbena.  Nearly  fill  the  pot- 
pouiri  jar  with  freshly  gathered  rose-leaves,  sprinkle  some 
salt  amongst  them  and  leave  them  to  stand  for  a  few  days. 
Then  pour  the  mixture  given  above  over  them  and  the 
perfume  will  be  found  to  last  for  years.  Jars  to  hold 
pot-pourri  may  be  obtained  from  the  Iceni  Pottery,  Letch- 
worth,  Herts,  in  a  variety  of  art  shades. 

Lavtndtr  Omim.— Gather  fifteen  to  twenty-one  stalks  of 
lavender.  Arrange  the  heads  irregularly.  Take  three  yards 
of  very  narrow  baby-ribbon ;  tie  the  heads  firmly  with  the 
end  of  it,  then  bend  the  stalks  over  and  weave  the  ribbon  in 
and  out  basket-fashion.  Thus  you  will  have  a  pretty  cone- 
shaped  case,  with  all  the  heads  packed  inside.  Wind 
the  ribbon  round  the  stalks  for  three  inches,  then  cut  them 
evenly  and  finish  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Lavender  coloured 
ribbon  looks  well  with  the  green  stalks,  and  pale  blue  and 
gold  are  excellent  colours  also. 

OmiMrtWl  Ailvt.— The  curtain  rises  and  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  clothed  in  white,  is  introduced  to  the  spec- 
tators as  the  victim  who  has  been  doomed  to  cremation, 
which  will  be  instantaneously  accomplished.  The  girl 
mounts  upon  a  table  placed  at  the  back  of  a  kind  of  alcove, 
consisting  of  a  three-sided  screen,  and  above  her  is  sus- 
pended a  big  fire-proof  sack,  folded  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  173. 

The  table  upon  which  the  victim  stands  ready  for  sacrifice 
appears  to  have  four  legs,  and  under  this  table  bum,  or 
appear  to  bum,  four  candles,  the  purpose  being  to  indicate 
to  the  public  that  the  space  beneath  the  table  is  open, 
perfectly  free,  and  beyond  suspicion  of  any  trickery.  The 
sack,  which  forms  a  cylindrical  screen  under  which  the 
victim  is  to  be  burned,  has  been  previously  handed  round  to 
the  spectators,  so  that  they  might  assure  themselves  that 
it  was  entire,  without  any  hole  or  slit,  lacing,  or  other 
artifice  allowing  of  an  escape  from  behind — a  precaution  in- 
variably ta;'.en  to  allay  the  too  ready  suspicions  of  incredu- 
lous spectators.  All  these  verifications  being  made,  and 
the  audience  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the 
case,  the  sack  is  lowered  upon  the  victim,  a  pistol  is  fired, 
and  the  cremation  commences. 
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CREMATED  ALIVE. 
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Flames  and  smoke  (see  Fig.  174)  soon  indicate  to  the 
terrified  spectators  that  the  fire  is  pursuing  its  destructive 
work.  When  the  flames  have  ceased,  the  sack,  composed 
as  we  have  stated,  of  an  incomlnistible  material,  is  raised, 
and  there  is  seen  upon  the  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  still 
smoking  debris,  only  a  few  bones  and  a  skull  (Jig.  175). 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
disappearance  has  taken  ]>lace  dws  not  in  the  least  reveal 
the  methods  by  which 
it  has  been  so  rapidly 
accomplished ;  but  as 
it  is  clearly  inadmis- 
sible that  the  sacrifice 
of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful person  should  thus 
take  place  every  even- 
ing for  the  simple 
gratification  of  the 
public,  one  is,  of 
course,  pushed  to  the 
conclusion  that  there 
must  be  some  trick. 
And  a  trick  there  is 
of  a  most  ingenious 
character,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following 
explanation,  the  com- 
prehension of  which 
will  be  aided  by  Fig.  176. 

In  this  particular  case  the  illusion  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  suitable  appliances  underneath  the  scene  and 
of  the  well-known  properties  of  plane  mirrors  placed  on  the 
incline.  The  table  upon  whici.  our  victim  mounts  for 
cremation  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two  legs,  instead  of 
four,  and  the  two  others  are  only  seen  by  the  spectators  as 
a  reflection  of  the  two  real  legs  in  the  two  glasses  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  with  each  other,  and  at  45  degrees 
with  the  two  side  panels  of  the  three-fold  screen  which 
con'  .ins  the  scone  of  the  disappearance.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  with  the  two  candles,  which,  in  consequence  of 
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their  reflection  in  the  mirrort,  appetr  to  be  four  in  number, 
whilst  the  central  rod  hides  the  edges  of  the  mirron. 

Thanks  to  the  combinaticm  of  the  ghases  and  panels, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  surface  for  these  panels, 
the  reflectimi  of  the  two  sides  in  the  two  lower  glsMes 
appears  to  be  but  the  continuation  of  the  panel  at  the 
back.  The  triangular  box.  of  which  the  two  glasses  com- 
prise the  two  sides,  and  the  floor  the  bottom,  has  its  surface 
formed  of  two  parts ;  the  one  made  up  of  the  top  of  the 
table  itself,  and  the  other  of  pieces  of  mirror  which  reflect 
the  back  panel,  and  pieces  of  material  of  the  same  coknir 
as  the  panel  itself. 

It  is  easy  from  this  to  understand  the  whole  course 
of  the  operations,  more  or  less  fantastic,  which  the  spectator 
watches  with  such  breathless  interest.  As  soon  as  the 
victim  is  hidden  by  the  sack  which  comes  down  upon  her. 
she  at  once  escapes  by  a  secret  trap-door  in  the  top  of  the 
table,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  176;  she  then  rapidly  puts  into 
position  the  skull  and  the  bones,  as  well  as  some  inflammable 
material,  to  which  she  sets  flre  when  she  hears  the  pistol 
shot.  She  then,  closing  the  t»p.  tranquilly  retires,  and 
remains  hidden  in  the  triangular  space  arranged  between 
the  back  panel  and  the  two  glasses  untU  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

ThNt  Wan  if  n*iilg  a  HMlHin«li.-It  happens 
often  that  a  girl,  especially  if  she  be  the  secretary  of  a 
lawn  tennis  or  hockey  club,  needs  to  send  away  many 
letters  or  notices,  all  alike ;  and  few  things  are  so  wearisome 
as  this  writing  of  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  If 
she  will  make  for  herself  a  hectograph  she  need  write 
her  notice  no  more  than  once  and  yet  she  may  have  more 
copies  than  she  is  likely  to  need.  Here  is  the  mixture 
that  will  prove  so  useful :  gelatine,  4  ounces  ;  glycerine, 
15  flu'd  ounces ;  carbolic  acid,  i  fluid  ounce ;  water,  15 
fli '  waces.  First  add  the  water  to  the  gelatine  and  let 
it  stand  until  the  gelatine  is  quite  soft.  Now  place  all 
this  in  the  glycerine  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  until  the 
gelatine  has  been  dissolved,  and  then  until  the  water  has 
passed  away  in  steam.  The  carbolic  acid  is  to  keep  the 
mixture  from  turning  sour,  and  it  must  be  added  gradually 
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now,  before  cooling  begins.  Pour  the  whole  into  tome 
shallow  tray  like  the  lid  of  one  of  those  square  tin  boxea 
in  which  grocers  Vocp  biscuits.  When  the  nuxtnre  has 
become  firm  and  cold  it  is  ready  to  be  used. 

Get  a  bottle  of  aniline  ink  and  write  or  sketch  whatever 
you  desire  to  multiply.  When  the  ink  is  dry  place  your 
ktter  or  drawing  face  downwards  upon  the  pad  you  have 
made  with  the  gektme.  Rub  the  back  of  the  paper 
with  your  hand  to  force  the  ink  upon  the  gelatine.  When 
the  paper  has  been  upon  the  hectograph  for  some  time 
strip  it  off  and  you  will  find  that  your  drawing  or  '"^ting 
has  been  transferred  to  the  gelatine.  If  you  i  '  *>*'es» 
clean  paper  upon  this  drawing  or  writing  it  will  ^  nted 
upon  the  paper,  and  so  you  may  have  copy  after  copy. 

'^'hen  you  have  as  many  as  you  need  clean  the  surface  of 
tiu-  nectograph  for  the  next  time  you  wish  to  use  it.  This 
may  be  done  with  a  soft  sponge  and  tepid  water,  but 
this  process  being  rather  tedious,  most  girls  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  an  easier  method,  though  it  causes  the  hectograph 
in  time  to  lose  its  clean  appearance.  Put  it  in  the  oven 
and  let  it  melt,  and  when  it  is  cold  again  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  next  letter  or  drawing. 

The  following  is  another  way  to  make  a  hectograph : 
Take  of  pure  glycerine,  9  parts  ;  water,  6  parts  ;  barium 
sulphate,  3  parts;  stgar,  i|  narts;  gelatine,  i|  parts. 
Mix  well  together,  and  allow  '■  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  then  heat  gentiv  over  >  ow  fire  imtil  the  whole  is 
melted,  stirring  continuously  until  the  various  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  amalga.i\tf;d.  It  may  now  be  poured  into 
the  shallow  •'i-  or  dish  rt  pared  to  receive  it,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  ?  '  t/  where  it  will  be  free  from  dust.  It  should 
not  be  used  until  absolutely  cold  and  firm. 

Here  is  another  method  we  have  found  very  successful. 
Take  2  ounces  of  fine  Russian  glue  and  4  fluid  ounces  of 
cold  water.  Let  the  glue  steep  in  the  water  until  the 
water  has  been  absorbed,  or  nea.ly  so.  Now  place  the  glue 
and  water  in  a  vessel  upon  the  fire  until  the  glue  melts. 
It  need  not  boil.  Add  eight  fluid  ounces  of  common 
glycerine  and  six  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  and  also  as  much 
Paris  white  as  will  make  the  solution  milky.    Stir  well 
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and  then  pour  the  mixture  into  a  shallow  tray.  In  about 
twelve  hours  it  will  have  set.  For  ink  Judson's  purple 
dye  will  serve. 

Htm  to  Mate  •  FUlir.— You  should  procure  a  common 
flower-pot,  nine  or  ten  inches  deep.  Put  in  a  layer  of 
animal  charcoal  two  inches  thick.  Wood  charcoal  may 
be  u?ed,  but  animal  chaicoal-^hat  is  charcoal  made  from 
bones-^  best.  On  this  put  a  layer  of  well  washed  sand. 
The  layer  is  two  inches  thick.  Then  comes  a  two-inch  layer 
of  small  pebbles,  each  about  as  large  as  a  pea.  At  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flower-pot  should  be  a  fragment  of 
brick  which  fits  the  hole  loosely.  Put  the  filter  on  a  stool  or 
on  a  shelf.  There  should  be  a  hole  in  the  stool  or  shelf 
to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  the  flower-pot,  and  under 
the  hole  a  vessel  to  catch  the  filtered  water.  The  first 
drops  that  come  through  the  filter  may  not  be  clear,  but 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  clear  water  will  commence 
to  issue  from  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower-pot. 
Take  out  the  sand  and  the  pebbles  and  wash  them  thor- 
oughly once  in  six  weeks,  and  once  in  four  months  replace 
the  charcoal. 

How  to  takt  Oara  «l  a  VMin.— i.  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
wooden  case  lined  with  cloth. 

2.  Carefully  keep  it  from  the  damp. 

3.  Do  not  keep  it  in  a  hot  place  or  the  wood  will  become 
brittle  and  the  strings  dry. 

4.  Always  place  it  in  its  case  when  carrying  it  from  one 
place  to  another. 

5.  Keep  it  in  its  case  in  summer  when  not  in  use,  as 
dust  accumulates  inside  and  out,  and  flies  get  in  through 
holes  and  leave  filth  in  it  which  destroys  its  tone. 

6.  Keep  it  perfectly  clean.  Carefully  wipe  dust  or 
resin-dust  off  with  soft  linen  cloth. 

7.  To  clean  it  inside  take  a  good  handful  of  barley, 
heat  it,  and  put  it  inside  the  violin.  Shake  about  well, 
when  the  dust  will  adhere  to  the  barley  and  can  be  shaken 
out. 

Care  of  the  Strings.— i.  Take  a  smaU  piece  of  silk, 
moisten  it  with  almond  oil  and  rub  it  lightly  over  the 
strings  from  nut  to  bridge,  before  putting  the  violin  away. 
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The  next  time  it  is  to  be  used  wipe  the  oil  off  with  a  piece 
of  soft  linen.  This  treatment  gives  smoothness  of  tone, 
and  keeps  the  moisture  of  the  fingers  from  affecting  the 
strings. 

To  Keep  Strings  that  are  not  in  Use.— Moisten  them 
with  the  best  ahnond  oil,  wrap  them  in  a  piece  of  calf's  or 
pig's  bladder  and  keep  them  m  a  tin  box. 

SktItiM  Lmwh.— Leaves  from  which  the  reader  intends 
to  derive  the  skeleton  should  be  gathered  fresh  from  tree 
or  shrub,  and  put  in  an  earthen  pan  filled  with  rain  water 
and  placed  in  the  sunshine.  When  the  substance  of  the 
leaf  becomes  soft  and  easily  detachable,  they  should  be 
removed  to  another  pan,  containing  clean  water,  in  which 
they  must  be  shaken  about  untU  the  soft  tissue  breaks 
away  from  the  skeleton.  Wash  again  in  fresh  water,  and 
so  continue  until  only  the  ribs  and  nervures  remain.  A 
soft  tooth  brush,  carefully  used,  will  assist  in  the  final 
part  of  this  operation,  the  leaf  being  held  in  the  pahn  of 
the  hand  during  the  process.  Now  for  the  bleaching. 
Purchase  two  pennyworth  of  purified  chloride  of  lime, 
and  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of  water.  In  this  solution  put 
your  skeleton  leaves,  and  keep  them  under  observation. 
As  soon  as  one  has  become  quite  white  it  should  be  taken 
out  and  rinsed  in  clear  water,  then  carefully  dried.  The 
softening  process  will  take  weeks,  in  some  tougher  species 
of  leaf  it  may  take  months.  This  period  may  be  lessened 
by  using  a  small  quantity  of  either  muriatic  acid  or  chloride 
of  lime,  but  with  either  of  these  agents  there  is  danger 
of  rotting  the  skeleton.  The  rain-water  process  is  the 
safest  and  most  permanent. 

Magic  Pins.— Take  a  small  quantity  of  "  Aniline  Violet." 
obtainable  at  any  chemist's,  two  pennyworth  making  about 
two  dozen  pens,  and  make  it  into  a  thick  paste  with  water, 
taking  care  not  to  leave  any  lumps  ;  then  add  a  few  drops 
of  mucilage  or  good  gum.  Do  not  add  too  much,  or  the 
paste  will  not  set  weU.  Apply  a  smaU  quantity  of  the 
paste  thus  made  to  the  hoUow  part  of  a  clean  pen,  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  point,  and  leave  it  for  a  few  hours 
to  dry.  When  dry,  tell  your  friends  that  you  will  write 
anything  they  hke  to  teU  you  with  the  pen,  but  instead  of 
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using  ink.  you  will  use  water.  Then  dip  the  pen  into  the 
water,  taking  care  not  to  show  the  side  with  the  paste  on, 
and  write  whatever  they  ask  you  to,  the  writing  appearing 
the  same  as  if  you  were  using  an  ordinary  pen. 

T*  PrmrM  Out  Ftowm.— Arrange  only  a  small  number 
in  each  vase  so  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  water. 
Choose  vases  that  can  hold  a  large  quantity  of  water,  not 
those  which  run  away  to  a  point. 

For  short-stalked  or  heavy-headed  flowers  use  flat  dishes 
half-filled  with  wet  sand.  For  maidenhair  fern  a  good 
plan  is  to  spray  water  over  it  after  it  is  arranged  amongst 
the  flowers.  There  is  so  much  air  amongst  the  water 
when  it  is  sprayed  on  that  it  does  not  run  off  and  leave  the 
fronds  dry  as  it  does  when  they  ax^  dipped  in  water. 

If  flowers  are  faded  from  being  packed  a  little  ammonia 
or  a  few  drops  of  sal-volatile  put  into  the  water  in  which 
the  flowers  are  placed  will  revive  them.  Flowers  that  are 
intended  to  stand  a  good  while  after  being  cut  should  be 
gathered  early  in  the  morning  and  put  into  water  as  soon 
as  cut.  Always  use  a  sharp  kn  ife.  Ferns  may  be  immersed 
in  water,  stalks  and  fronds,  for  an  hour  or  so.  Cut 
flowers  should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  room. 
Change  the  water  every  second  day.  cutting  off  a  small 
part  of  the  flower's  stalk  at  every  change.  A  little  common 
soda  put  into  the  water  will  preserve  them  longer. 
When  sending  by  post  pack  firmly  in  light  air-tight 
boxes.  The  receiver  of  the  flowers  should  cut  a  small 
bit  off  the  stalks  with  a  sharp  knife  and  put  the.n  in  water 
at  once. 

Stent  Wrtthlg. — ^Mix  well  some  lard  with  a  little  Venice 
turpentine,  and  rub  a  small  part  of  it  equally  on  very  thin 
paper  by  means  of  a  piece  of  fine  sponge,  or  in  some  other 
way.  Lay  this  with  the  greasy  side  downwards  upon  a 
sheet  of  note-paper,  and  write  your  message  upon  the  plain 
side  of  the  greasy  paper  with  a  style  or  the  thin  end  of  your 
pen-holder,  using  a  Uttle  pressure.  Nothing  will  be  seen  on 
the  note-paper  ;  but  what  you  have  written  may  be  made 
visible  there  by  dusting  upon  it  some  pounded  charcoal 
or  other  coloured  dust.  Shake  or  blow  this  dust  away  and 
there  will  remain  as  much  of  it  as  has  fallen  upon  the 
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parts  wlMTe  your  styk  pressed  the  lard  upon  the  note- 
paper. 

Another  method  is  the  following : — 

Holes  are  cut  at  irregular  distances  in  a  doubled  sheet 
of  paper.  This  sheet  is  then  divided  and  each  correspond- 
ent keeps  one.  When  they  wish  to  write  to  each  other  the 
one  who  is  writing  lays  the  cut  sheet  on  a  blank  sheet  of 
writing  paper  and  writes  the  words  of  the  message  in  the 
spaces  left  by  the  holes.  She  then  removes  the  cut  sheet 
and  fills  in  the  blanks  so  as  to  make  sense  if  possible.  When 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  receives  it,  she 
lays  her  cut  sheet  on  the  top  of  the  letter  and  can  immedi- 
ately read  the  message  through  the  holes. 

To  Walk  Qnwtfully.— To  learn  ^o  walk  gracefully  make 
a  small  bag  and  half  fill  it  with  dried  peas,  and  carry  on 
your  head  as  you  walk  about  the  house,  or  while  learning 
your  lessons  if  you  walk  up  and  down. 

How  to  CiMii  UgM-cotourad  Kid  GIovm.— Put  on  the 
glove,  take  a  piece  of  clean  flannel,  damp  slightly  with 
skimmed  milk  or  water,  rub  a  little  white  soap  on  the 
flannel.  Now  rub  the  glove  lightly  towards  the  fingers, 
taking  care  not  to  let  it  get  too  wet. 

To  Wash  a  Ctolt  Jeney. — Wash  it  in  a  solution  of  ammonia 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dessertspoonful  of  ammoiiia 
to  a  basinful  of  water.  Finse  in  plenty  of  clean  warm 
water.  If  it  is  a  white  jersey  add  a  very  little  blue  to  the 
rinsing  water. 

For  Ctoonins  Silk,  Woollen  and  Cotton  Fabrics.— Into 
a  pint  of  clear  soft  water  grate  two  good  sized  potatoes, 
strain  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
let  the  fluid  settle.  Pour  the  starch  fluid  from  the  sedi- 
ment and  in  it  rub  the  articles  to  be  cleaned,  rise  thor- 
oughly in  clear  water,  dry  and  press. 

SCMt  POWdiT  tor  Sachets.— Half  an  ounce  each  of  cloves, 
carraway  seeds,  mace,  cinnamon  and  tonquin  beans  and 
three  ounces  of  orris  root.  Grind  and  mix  well  and  put 
in  bags.  The  following  is  another  recipe : — 6  ounces 
fine  starch  and  2  ounces  orris  root — grind  and  mix  well. 

To  Preserve  Holly  Berries.— Dip  the  berries  in  a  solution 
of  red  sealing-wax  and  spirits  of  wine. 
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-  ^— A  sand-bag  is  very  useful  in  the 

Mck  room.  Procure  some  clean,  fine  sand,  and  dry  it 
thoroughly  in  a  kettle  on  the  stove.  Make  a  bag  of  flannel, 
about  Sin.  square,  fiU  it  with  dry  sand,  sew  the  opening 
carefully,  and  cover  the  bag  with  cotton  or  linen.  This 
will  prevent  the  sand  from  coming  out,  and  will  also  enable 
you  to  heat  the  bag  quickly  by  placing  it  in  the  oven  or 
even  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  Its  use  is  to  warm  the  feet 
or  hands  of  a  sick  person.  The  sand  holds  the  heat  a  long 
time,  and  the  bag  can  be  placed  near  the  back  without 
hurting  the  invalid. 

llMfUl  Rtelp*!.— Embrocation  for  Slight  Sprains 
AND  Rheubiatism.— Beat  up  an  egg  and  pour  it  into  ? 
medicine  bottle ;  half  fill  the  bottle  with  turpentine  and 
shake  the  mixture.  Then  fiU  the  bottle  with  vinegar, 
and  shake  until  well  mixed.    Add  crushed  camphor. 

Oil  for  Burns  and  Scalds.— Mix  equal  quantities  of 
linseed  oil  and  hme  water  in  a  bottle,  and  shake  before 
using. 

Camphorated  Oil.— Crush  finely  a  pennyworth  of  cam- 
phor and  add  it  to  two  pennyworth  of  sweet  oil.  Stand  in  a 
warm  place  until  all  the  camphor  is  dissolved.  Use  for 
rubbing  the  back  and  chest  in  cases  of  cold. 

Aperient  for  Children.— Powder  i  ounce  of  senna 
leaves.  Chop  up  2  ounces  of  figs  and  2  ounces  of  stoned 
raisins.  Add  the  senna  leaves  and  mix  well.  Give  a  piece 
the  size  of  a  walnut  before  breakfast, 

Heaith  Salts.— An  agreeable  aperient  for  adults.  Mix 
well  together  2  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  4  ounces  castor 
sugar,  1  ounce  carbonate  of  soda,  i  ounce  cream  of  tartar, 
I  ounce  tartaric  acid.  Keep  well  corked.  Take  'one  to 
two  teaspoonfuls  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water  before 
breakfast. 

Mustard  Plasters— Take  mustard  according  to  the  size 
of  poultice  required ;  mix  to  a  smooth  paste  with  cold 
water.  Spread  on  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  to  the  thickness 
of  a  penny  piece.  Cover  with  another  layer  of  tissue  paper 
and  turn  over  the  edges  of  the  paper  to  prevent  the  mustard 
escaping. 

Linseed  Poultice.— Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
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a  pie  dish  and  wooden  spoon  for  mixing,  a  dish  in  the  oven 
warming,  a  square  of  old  calico,  and  some  flannel  to  cover 
the  poultice.  Spread  out  the  calico  on  the  hot  dish; 
rinse  the  pie  dish  and  spoon  with  boiling  water.  Put  into 
the  pie  d^  sufficient  linseed  meal  to  rnake  a  poultice  the 
size  required,  mix  to  a  smooth  paste  quickly  with  boiling 
water.  Spread  on  one  half  of  the  calico,  fold  over  the 
other  half,  turn  over  the  edges  to  prevent  the  meal  escaping, 
and  apply  at  once.  A  good  Unseed  poultice  should  be  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  its  virtue  depends  greatly  upon 
its  heat.  When  applied  cover  with  a  layer  of  flannels. 
Renew  as  soon  as  the  poultice  loses  its  heat.  When  the 
poultices  are  finally  removed  cover  the  place  to  which  they 
have  been  applied  with  a  sheet  of  wadding. 

Linseed  Tea  for  Colds. — Take  one  oimce  of  sugar,  oiie 
ounce  of  linseed,  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice.  Put  all  into  a  jug  and  pour 
on  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  in  a  hot  place  for 
three  or  four!  hours  and  then  strain.  Give  one  to  two 
tablespoonful^as  a  dose. 

To  Tan  a  TmniS  IteL— Soak  it  in  boiled  oil,  and  let  it 
dry  under  cover,  hanging  up  in  the  air. 

To  Fix  PMWH  Dnrarinp. — Take  sufficient  skimmed  milk, 
or  milk  and  water  in  equal  quantities,  to  fill  a  large  shallow 
dish.  In  this  lay  the  drawing  allowing  the  mixture  to  cover 
each  part.  Pin  the  drawing  flat  on  a  drawing-board  to 
dry. 

Water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled,  strained,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

Tlw  Making  of  Paiti. — There  are  so  many  occupations 
with  which  girls  amuse  themselves  that  need  paste,  glue 
or  gum  that  we  have  included  a  few  recipes. 

A  Simple  Paste. — ^For  a  breakfast  cup  full  of  a  imple 
paste,  needed  for  use  at  the  moment,  and  not  req  i  to 
be^kept  for  many  days,  take  a  heaped  tablespooi*  J  of 
flour.  Mix  it  thoroughly  with  cold  water  as  though  you 
were  mixing  mustard,  then  fill  the  cup  with  boiling  water, 
pour  the  whole  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.  You  mav  use 
starch  instead  of  flour. 
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A  Lakge  Quantity  that  will  Last.^h  a  quart  of 
water  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  powdered  alum.  Into 
this  stir  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  thick  cream,  and  keep 
on  stirring  until  the  mixture  is  smooth  and  until  every  lump 
has  been  removed.  Thoroughly  mix  wit  "i  this  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  powdered  resin,  and  into  this  mixture  pour  a  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Keep  on  stirring,  and  if  the  mixture  does 
not  thicken  from  the  action  of  the  boiling  water  assist  it  to 
thicken  by  placing  it  upon  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Afterwarib  add  a  few  (kops  of  oil  of  cloves  to  preserve  it 
from  going  sour.  Pour  the  paste  into  some  vessel  that  has 
a  cover,  and  keep  it  covered  and  in  a  cool  place.  In  this 
form  it  will  be  thicker  and  stronger  than  is  necessary  for 
general  use,  but  take  a  little  as  you  need  it  and  reduce  it 
to  its  right  consistency  with  warm  water. 

Another  Method. — A  teacupful  of  best  flour  to  be 
slowly  mixed  with  cold  water.  Have  ready  boiling  water, 
a  teaspoonful  of  alum  having  been  dissolved  in  it.  Pour 
the  boiling  water  over  the  flour,  and  return  it  to  the  sauce- 
pan. Boil,  stirring  all  the  time  until  it  gets  thick— say, 
for  ten  minutes.  A  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  cloves  or  oil  of 
cinnamon  wiU  make  it  keep  longer,  and  give  it  a  pleasant 
scent. 

Bookbinders'  Paste.— The  following  is  an  extra  strong 
paste.  Take  J  lb.  of  starch  and  steep  in  a  pot  of  water  over 
a  fire,  stirring  the  while.  Add  a  few  small  pieces  of  clear 
glue  and  a  pinch  of  alum,  and  leave  to  boil.  Then  take  off. 
To  preserve  it,  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  aniseed,  or 
bergamot. 

Rice  Paste.— Mix  ^  fair  quantity  of  rice  with  cold 
water,  boil  slowly,  and  the  result  will  be  a  paste  of  superior 
quality,  suitable  for  fine  work.  If  a  very  small  piece  of 
clear  glue  be  ground  and  added,  it  will  give  greater  strength 
to  the  paste.  A  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot  will  preserve 
it. 

Rice  CUlW.— Mix  rice  flour  well  with  cold  water,  then 
simmer  it  gently  over  the  fire.  This  makes  a  fine  kind  of 
paste,  durable  and  effective.  Mixed  thickly  it  may  be 
used  as  a  modelling  clay,  and  when  it  is  dry  it  takes  a  high 
polish. 
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(a) — ^Dissolve  over  a  moderate  fire  twelve  parts 
of  ghie  in  eight  of  water,  aclc*.  eight  parts  of  shavings  of 
white  soap,  and,  when  all  are  dissolved,  six  of  powdered 
alum,  stirring  the  m-"  constantly. 

{b) — ^A  strong  g}  .  is  made  from  twelve  parts  of 
ghie  and  five  parts  of  sugar.  The  glue  is  boiled  until 
entirely  dissolved,  the  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  hot  glue, 
and  the  mass  is  evaporated  imtil  it  hardens  on  cooling. 
The  ghie,  when  hard,  dissolves  readily  in  lukewarm 
water. 

Qliin. — Dissolve  gilders'  glue  lOo  parts,  water  200  parts. 
Add  to  this  bleached  shellac  two  parts,  alcohol  ten  parts. 
Mix  well.  Now  dissolve  together  dextrine  fifty  parts, 
water  100  parts.  Unite  the  two  solutions  thus  formed ; 
pass  through  a  cloth  so  as  to  fall  into  a  flat  mould.  When 
dry  use  by  dissolving  in  a  little  hot  water. 

QmnirMm.— We  have  here  a  verb  founded  on  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  Vicar  of  Shiplake  :• 
Oxfordshire,  who,  in  1769,  published  a  work  on  Kugu  h 
biography,  and  advocated  the  collection  of  engraved  por- 
traits. Many  bought  his  book,  *ook  it  to  pitccs.  ■  scr'o 
portraits  of  their  ov-n  collecting,  and  then  had  tl  v  r* 
rebound.  Since  then  many  have  taken  some  book  ey 
have  admired,  and,  having  collected  all  the  illustrat  s 
they  could  discover  that  had  reference  to  the  matter  of  ixie 
book,  have  had  the.n  inserted.  For  instance  it  would  be 
opui  to  anyone  to  buy  a  lif  of  Baxter,  *he  colour  pr'nter, 
and  then  to  collect  a  specimen  of  every  print  he  issued, 
and,  with  the  life  and  the  prints,  to  form  a  new  book. 
One  collector  took  Dora's  Bible  and  enlarged  its  two  volumes 
to  ten  by  grangerising. 

A  simple  way  to  grangerise  a  mere  pamphlet  would  be 
to  buy  two  copies,  cut  it  into  pages,  and  then  paste  the 
pages  into  a  scrap  book,  adding  photographs,  engravings, 
drawings  or  other  prints  as  you  obtained  them.  Suppose  the 
pamphlet  were  about  an  old  abbey  or  church  in  which  you 
were  interested  then  your  illustrations  would  include  all 
the  old  engravings  and  drawings  you  could  find  as  well  as 
modem  drawings  and  photographs. 

Girls  may  be  very  usefully  employed  in  collecting  illustra- 
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tions  which  have  relation  to  their  own  village  or  town 
churches  that  have  been  "  restored."  old  halls  once  there' 
that  have  been  demolished.  In  such  a  book  maps,  both 
new  and  old,  would  have  a  place,  portraits  of  notable 
people,  coats  of  arms,  plans  and  many  other  prints. 

Generally  you  will  find  that  the  engravings  and  other 
lUustrations  you  have  coUected  are  larger  than  the  pages  o 
the  book  you  seek  to  illustrate.    You  cannot  cut  them, 
but  you  can  mount  the  printed  page  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
the  size  of  your  largest  engraving.    In  doing  this  you  spoU 
rae  page  with  paste  and  so  you  need  two  copies  of  the 
book.    If  you  cannot  procure  a  second  copy  you  will  need 
to  mount  your  pages  in  a  paper  frame  so  that  both  sides 
of  each  page  are  visible.    This  mounting  in  a  frame  may  be 
done  in  several  ways.   If  the  book  has  a  page  of  8*  x  6  ins. 
with  text  occupying  7JX4J  ins.,  and  yor.  wish  to  mount 
It  on  a  page  of  15  x  12  ins.,  your  mounts  must  be  cut  to  the 
exact  size,  or  a  Uttle  larger,  to  allow  for  tU  trimming  of 
the  binder. 

A  gauge  of  stiiif  card  should  be  cut.  its  outside  size  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mount,  with  an  opening  a  little  larger 
than  the  text  of  the  page  that  is  to  be  mounted.  If  it  is 
7iX4i  ins.,  it  wiU  serve  your  purpose.  Useful  hints  for 
clean  cutting  will  be  found  on  page  128. 

Now  with  this  gauge  and  lead  pencU.  mark  s  mount,  and 
then  cut  it  out  sharply  and  cleanly. 

Next  apply  paste  to  the  extreme  inside  edge  of  the  mount, 
or  to  the  outside  edge  of  one  side  of  the  leaf.    Cover  the 
middle  of  the  leaf  with  a  piece  of  card  or  other  material 
of  the  size  of  the  shape  used  for  cutting,  and  paste  the 
edges  which  project  beyond  this.    Have  a  cardboard 
gauge  like  the  first  one  described,  but  with  an  opening  as 
large  as  the  size  of  the  page  that  is  being  mounted.    Lay  a 
mount  on  blotting-paper,  place  the  gauge  over  it,  and  lay 
the  pasted  leaf,  paste  downwards,  in  the  opening.    Press 
it  into  place,  then  remove  the  gauge,  lay  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  over  the  mounted  leaf,  and  press  it  down  with  a 
knife  blade  or  other  suitable  instrument.    Both  sides  of 
the  leaf  are  now  readable,  but  one  of  them  projects  above 
the  surface  of  the  mount.    Therefore  it  is  b  ^t  to  paste 
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upon  thii  side  another  mount  which  hu  had  its  centre  cat 
out. 

When  an  yonr  material  has  been  collected  take  the  book 
and  the  illustrations  to  a  bookbinder,  and  have  it  strangfy 
bound.  If  yob  have  a  large  accumulation  have  the 
materia!  bound  in  two  or  more  volumes. 

Tt  Out  a  BtMIt  hi  1^.— Girls  often  wish  to  cut  a 
bottle  in  half,  and  the  following  is  an  effective  method  of 
doing  so.  Soak  a  piece  of  string  in  paraffin  and  then  tie  it 
tightly  round  the  bottle  in  the  place  where  it  is  desired  the 
break  shall  be.  Apply  a  light  to  the  string,  and  when  it 
has  burnt  for  some  moments  plunge  the  bottle  into  a  vessel 
c  itaining  cold  water.  It  will  be  found  that  the  bottle 
has  broken  evenly  abng  the  line  of  the  string. 

HtW  It  Write  M  QlMI<— This  is  a  pretty  experiment 
and  one  not  difficult  to  perform,  the  apparatus  required 
being  some  fluorspar,  sulphuric  acid  and  a  porcelain  bath. 
The  fluorspar  should  be  first  placed  in  the  bath  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  it.  Then  the  glass  to  be  'vritten 
upon  should  be  coated  with  wax  and  the  desired  writing 
scratched  on  this  coating  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
— a  knitting  needle  for  instance.  The  glass  should  now  be 
placed,  with  the  waxed  surface  downwards,  in  the  porcelain 
bath.  After  a  few  minutes,  it  should  be  taken  out  care- 
fully— ^for  as  the  acid  is  very  powerful,  if  care  be  not  taken 
both  clothes  and  fingers  may  get  burnt.  When  the  wax 
is  rubbed  off,  the  writli.g  will  appear  plainly  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass. 

To  Maki  a  Paraehuto.— Fold  a  square  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  from  comer  to  comer,  fold  again  the  triangle  thus 
formed,  and  then  fold  the  triangle.  When  the  paper  is 
opened  again  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  divided  into  eight 
triangles.  Fold  the  square  again  and  across  the  base  of  the 
triangle  sketch  an  arc,  but  along  the  line  so  made,  and  on 
opening  the  paper  it  will  be  fo\md  to  be  a  circle  composed  of 
eight  arcs.  Through  each  one  of  these  arcs  cut  a  hole  and 
fasten  a  piece  of  thread  through  the  hole.  Cut  out  a  small 
ring  of  cardboard  and  to  this  ring  fasten  the  loose  ends 
of  thread.  If  the  parachute  is  carefully  made  it  will  rise  a 
considerable  distance  when  there  is  a  wind. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 


INDOOR  GAMES 

A   Musical   QtaM.— Take  a   thin   cut-glass  goblet,   and 
having  cut  out  of  stiff  writing-paper  a  cross  with  arms 
of  equal  length,  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  turn 
down  each  end  of  the  four  arms,  so  that  the  cross  will 
not  shp  off.    Having  thus  fitted  the  cross,  take  it  off  the 
glass  and  pour  water  mto  the  glass  until  it  is  nearly  full 
Now  wipe  the  rim  carefuUy,  so  that  no  particle  of  moisture 
remams  on  it.  and  replace  the  cross.    You  can  make  the 
glass  vibrate  and  give  out  a  sound  by  rubbing  your  damped 
finger  over  some  part  of  the  exterior.    That  is  why  it  is 
caUed  a  musical  glass  ;  but  an  even  more  wonderful  experi- 
ment may  be  made  with  it.    You  rub  the  glass  with  your 
damped  finger  under  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  •   the 
cr<»s  will  not  move.    Rub  it  between  any  two  of  the  krms 
and  the  cross  will  begin  to  turn  slowly,  as  if  by  magic,  and 
wiU  not  stop  turning  until  one  of  the  arms  reaches  a  point 
immediately  over  the  place  you  are  rubbing.    You  can  then 
move  your  finger  round  the  glass  and  make  the  cross  move 
as  you  please. 

GonsequenCM.— Each  player  has  a  slip  of  paper.  Three 
mches  broad  and  eight  inches  long  is  a  convenient  shape 
and  size.  Each  player  writes  upon  the  top  an  adjective 
which  might  be  apphed  to  a  lady,  and  then  folds  the  top 
of  the  shp  so  as  to  cover  the  word.  All  now  pass  their  slip 
to  their  neighbours  so  that  each  one  has  another  shp. 
Without  looking  at  the  adjective,  which  should  be  weU 
covered  by  the  fold,  each  writes  the  name  of  a  lady  who  is 
m  the  room,  and  folds  the  slip  again  so  that  no  writing 
may  be  seen.  Once  more  the  slips  are  passed  along  and 
upon  the  new  slip  which  each  player  has  now  should  be 
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written  an  adjective  applicable  to  a  gentleman.  Fold  the 
paper  and  pass  it  along  again.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  this  adjective  has  been  followed  by  the  name  of  some 
gentleman  of  the  party,  then  by  the  name  of  a  place,  next 
by  what  the  gentleman  said  to  the  lady,  then  her  reply. 
After  that  come  the  consequences,  and  finally  what  the 
world  said.  All  the  slips  are  now  dropped  into  a  hat,  and 
some  one  is  appointed  to  read  them  one  by  one,  supplying 
the  verbs  in  the  right  place.  They  will  create  roars  of 
laughter,  for  they  will  run  something  like  this :  Simpering 
Jane  Cook  met  Knock-kneed  Peter  Thompson  up  a 
tree.  He  said  to  her,  "  Well  I  am  surprised,"  and  she 
replied,  "  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ?  "  The 
consequences  were  that  he  pawned  his  boots,  and  the 
world  said,  "  I  told  you  so." 

Goncart. — ^The  players  having  selected  a  "conductor," 
seat  themselves  round  her.  The  conductor  now  gives 
to  each  a  musical  instrument,  and  shows  how  it  is  to  be 
played.  When  all  are  provided  with  their  imaginary 
instruments,  she  orders  them  to  tune,  and  so  gives  each 
musician  a  chance  to  make  all  sorts  of  noises.  Next 
the  conductor  waves  an  imaginary  baton,  and  begins  to 
hum  a  lively  tune,  in  which  she  is  accompanied  by  her  band, 
each  player  imitating  with  her  hands  the  different  move- 
ments made  in  performing  on  her  supposed  instrument. 
Every  now  and  then  the  conductor  pretends  to  play  an 
instrument,  and  the  player  to  whom  it  belongs  must 
instantly  alter  her  movements  for  those  of  the  conductor, 
and  continue  to  beat  time  until  the  conductor  abandons 
her  instrument.  Should  a  player  fail  to  take  the  conductor's 
office  at  the  proper  time,  she  must  pay  a  forfeit. 

Shadow  Buff. — ^A  sheet  or  other  large  piece  of  white 
linen  should  be  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  room,  so  that  it 
hangs  without  wrinkles ;  Buff  seats  herself  on  a  low 
stool  with  her  face  to  the  sheet,  and  a  table,  on  which  is 
a  lighted  candle,  should  be  placed  about  four  or  five  feet 
behind  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  light  in  the  room  extin- 
guished. Buff's  playfellows  next  pass  in  succession, 
between  her  and  the  candle,  distorting  their  features 
as  much  as  possible — hopping,  limping,  and  performing 
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odd  antics,  so  as  to  make  their  shadows  very  unlike  them- 
selves. Buff,  who  is  not  blindfolded,  must  try  to  guess  to 
whom  the  shadows  belong,  and  if  she  guesses  correctly, 
the  player  whose  shadow  she  recognises  takes  her  place. 
Buff  is  allowed  only  one  guess  for  each  person,  and  must 
not  turn  her  head  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  see 
who  passes. 

Thi  Boat  Raet. — ^A  most  exciting  game,  and  one  that 
is  particularly  suited  to  parties.  Any  number  of  players 
may  take  part  in  it,  the  more  the  merrier,  and  they  must 
be  divided  into  two  sides.  The  players  stand  in  two 
rows,  facing  one  another ;  at  one  end  of  the  line  there  is 
the  starter  and  at  the  other  the  umpire. 

At  the  word  "  Go  !  "  the  starter  drops  a  penny  into  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  two  ladies  nearest  her.  These  two 
ladies  then  drop  it  into  the  outstretched  palms  of  the  people 
next  to  them,  and  so  the  pennies  are  passed  along  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  winning  side  is  the  one  which 
manages  to  get  its  penny  into  the  hands  of  the  umpire  first. 
A  great  point  which  all  the  players  must  bear  in  mind  is 
that  on  no  account  must  the  coin  be  touched  by  the  fingers. 
Each  player  must  secure  the  pamy  in  the  pahns  of  her 
hands  placed  together,  and  must  drop  the  penny  into  the 
hands  of  the  lady  next  her  by  simply  opeping  her  pabns. 
This  greatly  adds  to  the  fun  of  the  game.  In  the  hurry 
to  pass  on  the  coin  the  excited  player  will  drop  the  money 
and  pick  it  up  in  her  fingers,  and  her  side  is  then  disqualified 
for  that  race. 

To  GrHrtt  MysUflCKlioil. — ^Ask  one  of  the  company  to  take 
in  one  hand  an  apple,  in  the  other  an  orange,  and  to  stand 
with  her  arms  to  her  sides.  Tell  her  that  you  are  going  out 
of  the  room  and  instruct  her  that  when  you  are  out  she  is 
to  hold  the  apple  or  the  orange,  whichever  she  likes,  high 
above  her  head,  keeping  the  other  down.  Let  her  do  this 
for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  '^ell  her  further  that  when  you 
return  you  will  tell  her  whether  it  was  the  apple  or  the 
orange  she  held  aloft.  When  you  have  been  out  of  the  room 
for  /a  quarter  of  a  mmute  knock  at  the  door  and  she  will 
then  return  to  her  first  position,  with  her  hands  to  her 
sides.    When  you  enter,  glance  at  her  hands.    One  will 
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be  much  paler  than  the  other.  That  is  the  one  that  has 
been  in  the  air,  and  the  blood  has  drained  away  from  it. 
However,  to  create  mystification  examine  the  apple  and 
the  orange  carefully,  hold  them  to  your  forehead  and  seem 
to  be  able  to  tell  from  them  which  was  held  in  the  air. 

Marm  in  a  With  baiin. — ^Place  a  wash-basin  upon  the 
table,  and  pour  water  into  it  until  the  water  is  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top.  Each  player  takes  an  empty  half 
of  a  wahiut  shell,  and  in  this  places  a  piece  of  paper,  upon 
which  her  name  has  been  written.    Now  float  your  shells 
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upon  the  water.  One  of  the  players  rocks  the  basin  for  a 
few  times  and  so  causes  a  Si  .  fight  and  a  storm.  Probably 
some  of  the  shells  will  sink.  When  the  waves  have  subsided 
rock  again,  and  so  go  on  until  but  one  shell  remains  upon 
the  surface.    She  is  the  victor. 

Realisni  in  Art. — ^For  this  game  a  sC-ong  magnet  is  needed. 
Hang  upon  a  wall  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  upon  the  paper 
draw  a  hook.  Behind  the  place  where  you  have  drawn  the 
hook  fix  your  magnet,  and  announce  that  you  are  able 
upon  your  sketch  of  the  hook  to  hang  a  key,  a  steel  ring  or 
other  article  of  steel.  When  you  have  performed  the  trick, 
if  you  are  able  to  have  the  magnet  moved,  you  may  ask 
others  to  try  to  repeat  your  performance. 

TTie  BiimI  Man. — ^There  are  many  rooms  in  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  play  the  game  of  Blind  Man's  Buff  for  the 
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sake  of  the  furniture  and  decorations ;  though  in  a  large 
kitchen,  like  a  great  farm  kitchen,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the 
roaring  fun  of  this  pastime  in  the  manner  portrayed  so 
perfectly  by  honest  David  Wilkie.  In  most  rooms,  however, 
a  quieter  form  of  the  game  is  allowable.  The  players  form 
a  circle,  with  one  in  the  centre,  blindfoWed  and  holding  a 
stick.  The  players  dance  round  m  a  circle,  to  the  strains  of 
a  lively  tune,  until  the  "  blind  man  "  knocks  on  the  floor 
with  the  stick.  Then  they  stop,  and  tL»  music  ceases.  The 
"  blind  man  "  points  the  stick  to  some  one  in  the  circle  and 
asks  a  question.  The  one  addressed  replies  in  a  disguised 
voice.  As  soon  as  the  "  blind  man  "  guesses  any  one  by 
means  of  the  voice,  they  change  places,  and  the  game  goes 
on  as  before. 

Urtltt  N0WS. — £ach  player  chooses  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Then  one  player  is  supplied  with  a  newspaper, 
from  which  she  is  requested  to  read  alouo  ome  item  of 
news.  Whenever  she  pauses  and  looks  at  any  one  of  the 
players  that  player  must  at  once  supply  a  remark  in  keeping 
with  her  trade.  The  effect  will  be  something  like  this : 
"  The  annual  sale  of—"  Here  the  reader  looks  at  the  pork 
butcher  who  says  "  chitterlings  "—"  was  held  in  the" 
"  dark  room  "  adds  the  photographer  to  whom  the  reader 
looks.  Resuming  the  reader  says,  "  The  opening  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev."—"  soft  soap  "  remarks  the 
grocer  upon  catching  the  reader's  eye—"  who  congratulated 
those  responsible  upon  the  bright  appearance  of  the  " 
"  cod-fish  "  remarked  the  fishmonger.  So  the  game  goes 
on. 

Wbanl'S  WrttillK. — ^Two  players,  A  and  B,  are  in  the 

secret,  but  the  others  have  no  knowledge  of  the  trick.  B 
goes  out  of  the  room  and  A  asks  the  company  to  think  of  a 
word.  We  will  suppose  the  word  to  be  "paste."  A 
recalls  B  and  says,  "  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  read  this." 
and  with  her  wand  she  makes  all  manner  of  mad  scrawls 
upon  the  floor.  Then  she  gives  one  distinct  tap.  "  See 
this,"  says  A,  and  she  makes  more  scrawls.  "  This  is  ver/ 
important,"  she  adds,  and  scratches  about  the  floor  again 
concluding  with  two  sharp  taps.  B  immediately  saj-s 
"  paste."    The  scrawls  indicate  nothing,  but  are  made  to 
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mislead  the  audience.  P  was  the  jfirst  letter  in  the  first 
remark  made  by  A.  Raps  indicate  the  vowels  in  their 
alphabetical  order:  a  (i) ;  e  (2) ;  i  (3) ;  o  (4) ;  u  (5).  Thus 
one  rap  meant  "  a."  S  was  the  first  letter  in  the  w'zard's 
next  remark,  and  "  t  "  in  the  remark  that  followed.  £  was 
given  by  two  raps. 

NlKie  tquMf .— The  use  cf  this  square-  is  to  respond  to 
wishes.    Ask  a  friend  to  write  a  desire,  ond  then  to  select 
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any  letter  upon  the  square  by  closing  her  eyes  and  touching 
the  square  with  a  pointer.  This  letter  you  write,  then  pro- 
ceeding horizontally  from  left  to  right,  as  in  reading,  write 
down  every  fifth  letter  until  you  come  round  again  to  the 
letter  from  which  you  started.  Make  a  note  of  the  first 
letter  you  take  from  the  top  line.  You  will  now  find, 
that  by  starting  with  this  letter  you  have  an  answer  to  the 
question.    To  make  this  quite  clear  we  will  suppose  your 
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friend  writes  her  wish. "  I  desire  to  be  married  next  Easter  " 
and  then  closing  her  eyes  points  to  C.  seventh  line  dowii. 
fifth  letter  from  the  left  side  of  the  square.  Counting  along 
the  lines  thereafter  from  left  to  right  we  have  CadtoCro 
hyEowypEfrweDioiaEhiscTlgheHdwwaW  (This  is  the  letter 
to  be  remembered  as  the  first  letter  taken  from  the  top 
hne)  ohabHioisOtdttWwoaaAieniltsdnThiaaEottnTuwtd 
HtiaeSfUnUebjC.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  starting 
pomt  and  we  have 

CCEEPETH  WHO  WAITETH  SUC 

The  letter  to  be  remembered  as  the  firet  letter  taken 
from  the  top  hne  is  the  ninth  letter  along  the  line  and 
beginnmg  to  read  there  we  have  the  answer  "  Who  waiteth 
succeedeth." 

BMfMtor't  KKchM.— The  girls  sit  in  a  row,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  goes  in  succession  to  each  girl  and 
asks  her  what  she  wiU  give  to  the  bachelor's  kitchen     Each 
answers  what  she  pleases,  as  a  rolling-pin  or  warming  pan. 
When  all  have  replied,  the  questioner  returns  to  the  first 
girl,  and  puts  all  sorts  of  questions,  which  must  be  answered 
by  the  article  which  she  before  gave  to  the  kitchen,  and  by 
no  other  word     For  instance,  she  asks, "  What  do  you  wear 
on  your  head  ?  "    "  Mouse-trap."    The  object  is  to  make 
the  answerer  laugh,  and  she  is  asked  a  number  of  questions 
until  she  either  laughs  or  is  given  up  as  a  hard  subject    The 
questioner  then  passes  to  the  next  girl,  and  so  on  throuelx 
the  whole  row.    Those  who  laugh  or  add  any  other  word 
to  theu-  answer  must  pay  a  forfeit,  which  is  redeemed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  other  games. 

Romancinc.— Take  a  set  of  cards  and  WTite  upon  each 
the  name  of  some  animal  or  thing  with  a  preference  for  the 
odd  and  amusing.  Deal  the  cards  amongst  the  company 
Some  one  reads  now  a  short  story,  making  pauses  from  time 
to  t'me,  and  each  player  in  turn  fills  these  pauses  by  reading 
the  word  upon  her  uppermost  card.  That  card  is  considered 
as  havmg  been  played  and  is  laid  aride.  The  game  proceeds 
until  aU  the  cards  have  been  played.  The  effect  produced 
is  hke  this :  It  was  a  bright  morning  in  the  month  of— 
gruel— when  a— tomcat— of  fifteen  years  of  age,  sitting  on 
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a  low — ^pork-pie — watched  party  after  part>  of  arrT."=4 — 
haddock — ^riding  up  to  the  castle  of— sheep'?  head — .  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  tight-fittin($ — ^frying-pan — descending 
nearly  to  his — ^mutton — and  so  on. 

PllVWbl. — ^A  girl  leaves  the  room,  and  while  she  is  absent 
the  rest  of  the  players  decide  upon  a  proverb.  The  words 
are  now  distributed  among  the  company,  and  the  girl 
is  called  in.  To  each  player  she  puts  a  question,  and  in  her 
answer  the  player  must  introduce  her  own  word.  When 
all  the  words  have  been  spoken,  the  guesser  attempts  to 
discover  the  proverb,  and,  if  she  succeeds  in  doing  so, 
another  player  takes  her  place.  If  she  fails,  she  leaves  the 
room,  and  tries  again  with  another  proverb. 

AiwHltr  Qamt  OT  Pravtrte.— The  words  of  a  proverb  are 
divided  among  the  players,  each  taking  a  word,  with  the 
exception  of  one  player,  who  goes  out  of  the  room  while 
the  proverb  is  being  selected.  When  she  returns  she  in- 
quires the  number  of  words  there  are  in  the  proverb.  One 
player,  who  acts  as  conductor,  then  gives  three  beats  with 
her  hand,  and  at  the  third  beat  each  player  utters  her  own 
word,  so  as  to  produce  a  roar.  This  must  be  repeated  three 
times,  and  if  the  proverb  is  not  guessed  the  outside  player 
has  to  go  out  again.  If  she  succeeds  in  guessing  it  she 
gives  place  to  any  other  player  whose  particular  word  she 
could  detect. 

Mon  DiffiCUtt  than  It  SMmt.— Place  a  ring  at  a  distance 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plane  of  it  shall  be  turned 
toward  a  player's  face  ;  and  then  bid  her  shut  one  eye,  and 
try  to  push  through  the  ring  a  crooked  stick  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  it. 

Comic  Charadm. — ^Each  player  receives  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  she  folds  into  three  equal  parts.  At  the  top  of  the 
paper  she  draws  a  head,  bringing  down  the  lines  of  the  neck 
a  little  over  the  division  of  the  paper,  which  she  then  folds 
back  so  as  to  conceal  her  drawing  and  hands  to  the  girl 
next  to  her,  who  draws  the  body,  folds  it  back,  and  passes 
it  on  to  her  neighbour,  who  draws  the  legs.  As  none  of 
the  players  can  see  anything  but  t  le  connecting  lines  of 
the  drawing  to  which  they  have  to  contribute,  the  pictures 
produced  are  generally  very  funny. 
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.  *?"  •*  *^"  i^Ufc—The  players  stand  in  two  lines 
^cmg  each  other  and  about  five  feet  apart.  At  the  end  of 
each  hne  IS  a  teble.  upon  which  are  a  dozen  clothes  pegs  for 

hold  of  the  left-hand  player's  wrists  and  lifts  a  peg  with  her 
neighbour's  right  hand.  The  second  player  k^  tte  pIL 
m  her  right  hand  while  with  her  left  hand  (hands  stS 
cr^)  she  takes  hold  of  her  left-hand  neighbour's  wrists 

hne  to  the  lower  table.  The  game  is  more  compUcated  if 
^*  il*  ^x!  ^^'^  ^°^  °^  ^t»  *t  °n<=«  before  the  peg 
f  M  ?    :    .    *  P*^  '*  "^^^PP*^  ^t  Ko«s  back  to  the  fi«t 

™  !«  '♦?  f^*""'  If*  ""^  ^^^^  *^°"^^  aU  its  clothes 
pegs  to  the  lower  table  first  is  the  winner.    Only  one 

atb'cS^Sr^^^^^^-    ^-°P^y«— herown 
lllllMiOM.--Each  girl  thinks  of  a  line  or  saying,  or 
proverb  to  be  lUustrated.  and  makes  a  picture  at  the  top  of 
a  sl^t  of  paper  to  illustrate  it.    She  passes  it  to  her  left- 
hand  neighbour   who  writes  her  guesses  at  her  meaning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  folds  it  up.    It  is 
passed  round  the  circle,  and  the  next  girl  may  voite  the 
same  hne  or  make  some  other  guess,  always  folding  up  the 
sheet  from  the  bottom  until  the  illustration  travels  back  to 
the  girl  who  drew  it  who  has  meanwhile  been  tryinir  to 
solve  other  people's  iUustrations.  ^   ^ 

Everybody  lus  made  a  picture,  and  has  also  guessed  at 
^mJ^^'l^  of  eveiybody  else's  picture;  and  when  each 
illi^trator  has  at  last  her  own  picture  she  unfolds  the  paper 

^^i^SJ^t^  *^?  ^"^  °^  '^^  '^'  °*  the  p^ers.' 
me  PWUIMII.— One  of  the  players  is  caUed  the  postman. 

^f  .H^""* '*  bandaged,  and  another  girl  volunteers  to 
mi  the  ofiice  of  Postmaster-Generil.     Before  beginning, 
the  Postmaster  gives  to  each  player  the  name  of  I  tow^ 
and  writes  down  the  different  names  on  a  slip  of  paper  if 
she  »s  unable  to  remember  them  aU.    Wh^  ever^hing 

Ihu^"  F?l  liTu  T'^.'"''  *^^  "^"^^^  °^  two  towns! 
thus-   From  Sheffield  to  London."    The  players  who 

bear  these  names  immediately  change  seats,  and.  as  they 

are  domg  so.  the  postman  tries  to  capture  one  of  the  vacant 
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places.  If  she  saccteds,  the  player  who  is  excluded  from 
her  seat  becomes  postman,  and  the  game  goes  on  as  before. 

"  HtW  it  yw  Hkt  yMir  wllglHtMrt  '*— The  players  se  .•. 
themselves  round  the  room,  leaving  the  floor  space  clear. 
The  game  is  opened  by  a  player  who  stands  in  the  nuddk 
of  the  room  asking  the  question — "  How  do  you  like  your 
neighbour  ?  "  of  any  one  of  the  players.  The  answers  are 
confined  to  "  very  much  "  and  "  not  at  all."  If  the  reply 
given  is  "  Not  at  all,"  the  player  who  gave  it  is  asked  to 
name  two  other  players  she  would  prefer,  and  the  new 
neighbours  and  the  old  must  change  places.  The  ques- 
tioner takes  the  chance  of  filling  a  vacant  seat,  and  the  one 
who  is  left  out  has  now  to  undertake  her  duty  of  putting 
the  question.  Should  the  answer  be  "  very  much  "  all  the 
players  in  the  room  change  places. 

Pllfl  Ball. — ^A  piece  of  wool  is  rolled  into  a  little  ball, 
which  is  put  upon  a  table  from  which  the  cloth  has  been 
removed.  The  players  then  sit  round  the  table,  and 
commence  to  blow  the  ball  about,  each  one  endeavouring 
to  send  it  away  from  herself,  and  trying  to  drive  it  to 
another  player. 

When  the  ball  falls  to  the  floor  the  player  upon  whose 
right  side  it  falls  must  pay  a  forfeit. 

TN  aamt  •!  Qardtn.— Divide  the  players  into  two  sides, 
giving  each  side  a  captain  who  is  called  a  gardener.  The 
first  one  arranges  her  forces  behind  her  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  her  opponent  does  the  same  on  the  other.  A  letter 
is  chosen,  say  A,  and  each  gardener  in  turn  must  say  the 
name  of  something  beginning  with  that  letter  mitil  one  or 
the  other  fails.  The  players  on  each  side  are  allowed  to 
prompt  their  gardener  in  whispers  only.  If  any  one 
speal^  aloud  she  must  go  over  to  the  other  side.  If  a 
gardener  fails  to  respond  with  a  word  by  the  time  the 
opposite  side  has  counted  20,  the  other  gardener  is  entitled  to 
one  of  her  players.  Only  the  names  of  things  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  garden  are  aJlowable.  The  side  that  succeeds 
in  capturing  all  the  players  from  the  other  is  the  one  that 
wins. 

A  Voyag*  amoilf  the  iSlaiMll.— The  furniture  is  first  moved 
back  against  the  wall  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  in  the  centre 
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of  the  room.    Sofa  pillows  arc  now  placed  on  the  floor  at 
different  distances  from  each  other,  and  these  represent 
islands.    The  floor  represents  a  pond  or  lake.    One  end 
of  the  room  represents  one  shore  and  the  other  end  the 
opposite  shore.    The  voyagers,  who  must  not  know  the 
game,  are  first  shown  the  arrangement  of  the  pillows  and 
toM  to  observe  them  carefully,  for  they  are  to  be  blindfolded 
and  go  from  one  shore  to  the  other  without  running  into  any 
of  the  pillow  islands.    If  one  should  step  on  a  pillow  she 
would  be  wrecked  and  she  would  lose  the  game.    As  soon 
as  the  voyagers  are  blindfolded  aU  the  piUows  are  removed 
from  the  floor  as  silently  as  possible,  and  then  the  signal  is 
given  for  the  voyagers  to  begin  their  voyage.    The  queer 
manneuvres  which  the  players  perform  whUe  tryin/j  to 
avoid  pillows  which  are  not  there  create  roars  of  laughter, 
and  their  astonishment  when  they  reach  the  opposite  side' 
of  the  room  without  having  run  into  a  single  pillow  makes 
more  fun  when  their  eyes  are  unbandaged. 

ElNlrie  flhOCkl.-— Place  six  metal  articles  upon  a  small 
table  in  the  centre  of  a  room.    Lower  the  light.    Select 
three  confederates,  and  form  a  ring  round  the  table  by 
holding  hands.    Call  in  one  of  the  outsiders,  and  ask  her 
if  she  can  bear  electric  shocks.    Explain  that  one  of  the 
articles  on  the  table  is  electrified,  and  invite  her  to  find 
which  by  lightly  touching  each  in  turn.    If  she  hesitates, 
dance  slightly  up  and  down  and  exclaim  that  you  wish  she 
could  hurry  as  the  current  is  running  through  you  and  the 
others  round  the  table.    Should  she  touch  one,  the  four 
composing  the  ring  look  at  each  other,  and  say,  "  It  wasn't 
that  one.    I  didn't  feel  anything.    Did  you  ?  "    And  so 
on  each  time  until  the  victim  touches  the  one  agreed  upon, 
when     the    four    must    simultaneously    give    piercing 
screams.    The  new-comer  jumps  violently,  and  does  indeed 
receive  a  shock.    She  is  then  drawn  into  the  ring,  and  an- 
other playef  called  in  from  without.     She  will  probably 
be  nervous  after  having  heard  the  cries,  but  must  be 
inili  »  i  to  try. 

Liiimt  and  BractM. — ^Take  a  bracelet,  and  suspend  it  by 
a  string  to  the  end  of  the  gas-fixture.  The  bullets  are  to 
be  made  of  the  tin-foU  that  comes  wrapped  about  chocolate 
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oidinaiy  piece  of  paper  will  do.  but  it  will  not  do  at 
well  as  the  tin-foiL  When  all  is  ready,  the  bracelet 
securely  tied,  and  the  little  bullets  made,  each  player 
stands  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  bracelet,  and  tries 
to  throw  her  bullet  through  the  space.  Each  time  she  suc- 
ceeds she  scores  five  points,  and  the  one  who  scores  forty- 
five  points  wins  the  game. 

A  NMi  Raw. — ^Draw  four  chalk  rings  about  twelve 
inches  diameter  at  the  four  comers  of  the  room.  Place 
three  potatoes  in  each  of  the  two  rings  at  the  same  end  of 
the  room.  Now  let  a  yotmg  lady  and  gentleman  each 
take  a  teaspoon  and  hft  a  potato,  carrying  it  to  the  pool 
in  the  opposite  comer.  The  one  who  deposits  the  three 
potatoes  safely  in  the  opposite  pool  and  again  back  to  the 
starting  point  to  be  declared  the  winner.  When  a  potato 
is  allowed  to  fall  of!  the  spoon  in  transit  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  pool  from  which  it  was  lifted  before  the  attempt  is 
made  again.  By  having  to  pass  each  other,  there  is  much 
less  chance  of  accomplishing  the  feat  at  once. 

InrtWrtMimil  Plwty^y.— A  confederate  is  required 
for  this  trick.  The  witch  retires  from  the  room,  and  the 
confederate,  taking  upon  herself  the  role  of  a  photographer, 
lifts  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  declaring  this  to  be  a  sensi- 
tised plate,  she  goes  to  one  of  the  company  and,  holding  it 
up  before  her  face,  tells  her  to  look  pleasant  as  she  is  about 
to  take  her  photograph,  which,  though  invisible  to  every 
one  in  the  room,  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  the  witch 
outside.  She  then  goes  through  some  dumb  show,  such  as 
developing  the  plate  at  the  light  by  holding  it  to  a  lamp, 
and  when  she  is  satisfied  that  the  picture  is  developed  she 
calls  in  the  witch.  On  her  entrance  the  confederate  liands 
the  sheet  to  her,  and  retires  to  a  seat.  The  witch  examines 
the  sheet,  and  tlten,  looking  up>on  the  faces  of  the  company, 
at  length  declares  that  she  sees  the  likeness  upon  it  of  so- 
and-so,  naming  the  individual.  The  secret  is  simple.  The 
confederate,  after  handing  the  plate  to  the  witch,  retires 
to  her  seat  and  sits  in  the  attitude  of  the  person  whose 
portrait  has  been  taken. 

FaAhcr  GhritbllW. — ^Spread  a  sheet  across  a  doorway, 
and  fasten  it  to  either  side.    Have  the  company  in  a  dark 
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thfag  to  which  may  be  pinned  a  number  of  ttockingi,  as 
though  hung  at  a  mantel.  Put  a  candle  on  the  flwr  at 
wmedtttance  behind  the  aheet.  Let  a  player  di«Md  at 
leather  Chmtmaa,  well  enough  to  be  recognised  in  shadow 
step  across  the  candle  light  slowly.  The  effect  wiU  be  that 
of  descendmg  from  a  chimnej-.  From  a  bag  on  his  back 
Jemust  put  something  in  each  stocking  ;  then  turn,  with 
jJow  steps,  and  stride  over  the  candle,  when  he  seems  to 

il2"f  «P  the  chimney  and  out  of  sight. 
.JI?*"  ■'■•••— Take  two  laige  potatoes,  and  balance 
theni  on  two  teaspoons ;  then  let  the  duellists  take  their 
stand  opposite  one  another,  a  line  being  drawn  one  foot  in 
advance  of  each.    In  their  right  hands  they  wiU  cany  the 
teaspoon  with  the  potato,  and  in  their  left  an  empty  table- 
spoon.   The  combatants  will  at  a  signal  try  to  upset  their 
opponent  s  poUto  with  their  own  tablespoon,  at  the  same 
tiroejceeprng  their  own  safely  balanced  on  the  teaspoon. 
.  "Tfl  •  ^"•••— A  piece  of  firewood  is  held  in  the  fire  till  it 
IS  well  ablMe.    The  flame  is  then  blown  out.  leaving  the 
end  still  red.    In  this  condition-the  playere  being  seated 
m  a  cutle—it  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  each  player 
saying  as  she  passes  it  along. "  Jack's  alive."    As  soon  as 
the  last  spark  is  out  Jack  is  dead,  and  the  player  in  whose 
hands  It  dies  pays  a  for  id'     The  w(„od  is  then  again  lighted 
and  so  the  game  goes  on.  -©      "6    ~, 

Failt  •■<  Fitllitn.— The  players  divide  into  two  sides 
and  each  side  must  have  a  den.  The  dens  are  constnicted 
by  placmg  a  newspaper  or  other  similar  object  at  each  end 
of  the  room.  A  tape  should  next  be  stretched  across  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  on  it  one  feather  for  every  two 
pla>'ers  is  placed.  Differently  coloured  feathers  are 
nec^iy.    The  players  are  next  supplied  with  fans 

The  two  sides  face  one  another  in  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  tape,  two  opposing  players  being  opposite  each  feather. 
The  signal  is  given  to  begin,  and  the  object  of  the  players 
is  to  waft  the  feathers  into  their  opponents'  den.  When  a 
feather  is  blown  into  a  den  she  who  loses  it  pays  a  forfeit 
and  she  and  her  conqueror  are  now  out  of  the  game 

AiMttitr  FttUitr  Gamt.— Take  a  feather  and  blow  it  up 
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in  the  air  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  j^yen.  The  aim  of 
all  it  to  keep  the  feather  afloat  by  blowing,  and  if  it  falls 
to  the  ground  the  player  nearest  to  whom  it  descends  has 
to  pay  a  forfeit. 

||9  pm. — ^Put  the  question  to  each  one  in  succession : 
"  My  cook  likes  no  peas ;  what  shall  I  give  her  to  eat  ?  " 
If  a  player  answers  "  porridge."  "  pudding."  "  pancakes." 
etc.,  she  pays  a  forfeit,  but  if  she  answer  "  beef,"  "  sausages." 
"  beet-root."  etc.,  she  pays  no  forfeit.  The  secret  is  that 
the  letter  "  p  "  must  b«  avoided  in  answering. 

TIN  WIMl'l  IMMl.-— A  table  to  enable  one  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  any  person  or  place. 
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The  girl  whose  name  you  wish  to  know  must  inform  you 
in  which  of  the  columns  the  first  letter  of  her  name  is  con- 
tained. If  it  is  found  in  but  one  column,  it  is  the  top 
letter ;  if  it  occurs  in  more  than  one  column,  it  is  foimd  by 
adding  the  alphabetical  numbers  of  the  top  letters  of  the 
colunms  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  the  sum  being  the 
number  of  the  letter  sought. 

By  taking  one  letter  at  a  time  the  whole  word  or  name 
may  be  spelled  out. 

Take  the  word  Jane.  J  is  found  in  two  columns,  begin- 
ning with  B  and  H,  which  are  the  second  and  eighth  letters 
down  the  alphabet ;  their  sum  is  ten,  and  the  tenth  letter 
down  the  ilphabet  is  J,  the  letter  we  are  seeking.  The 
next  letter  A  appears  in  but  one  column — the  first — where 
it  stands  at  the  head.    N  is  seen  in  the  columns  headed 
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or  IN,  and  so  with  the  remaming  letters 

in  front  of  the  candle  while  the  banda^TSffSid 
^un'^tSS'sCthi  :t  r.*^'^  ^ee  ste^T^  r 

aaSS?"!  ■■•••taf.— The  players  who  do  not  know  the 
game  kneel  on  one  knee  and  arrange  themselves  inrstmiSt 

rovSTotentt  rd  a-f^.?^^.^  ^S^t^  ^ 

It  5«r  "^"  '"^^-    ^^^S  -t  theTopTf  tfe  ^w 
••  W^^T  "1  '"''1^'°"  ""^P^*  *he  following  conve^t'on' 

BrrV^at^^s^dtThJ^^i^r  rV^"'^^ 
"WiUionefingeJu^p^flXetheS^er'^^^^ 
'UTn?Sl^."C^  fore^rof  h^r'SSri 
WOTd?  °^L7  c^  i,  "^^.^""^  ^^"^  ^'^'t  the  action  to  he 
"  ^t^  Tav  ''  A  ^h'^^k'T-"  "  "°^  <"<i  he  die  ?  " 
who  S^JTi;  ^'  *^^  P^y^""  **  *he  top  of  the  row 

Piay«,  can.  by  .be  na^es  ofT^  S^T ao^^Vv^; 
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friends  of  the  one  who  has  withdrawn.  The  absent  girl  is 
now  called  back,  and  asked,  "  What  will  you  do  with  the 
larkspur  ?  "  To  which  is  perhaps  answered,  "  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bosom."  " The  monkshood ? "  "I  will  throw  it 
a'vay,"  and  so  on,  tmtil  the  player  has  disposed  of  the 
Ho  tvci.s.  Then  she  is  told  whom  they  represent,  and  finds 
perhaps  t'lat  she  has  thrown  away  her  dearest  friend,  or 
has  giv«-n  .ne  place  of  honour  to  one  whom  she  cares  Uttle 
about. 

Tboi^^^RMMlillC* — In  this  trick  a  confederate  is  neces- 
sary. The  thotight-reader  retires  and  the  confederate 
asks  the  company  to  think  of  a  number  on  some  banknote. 
After  a  number  has  been  fixed  upon,  the  thought-reader 
is  called  in,  and  is  asked  to  discover  the  number.  The 
confederate  takes  her  seat  among  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  the  thought-reader  proceeds  to  go  round  the  company, 
placing  her  fingers  gently  on  the  temples  of  each  as  if  she 
were  endeavouring  to  dbcover  their  thoughts.  When  she 
has  gone  round  the  company,  she  stands  in  an  attitude  of 
thought,  and  then  declares  the  number.  The  method  of 
performing  the  trick  is  ingenious.  When  the  witch  places 
her  fingers  on  the  temples  of  the  confederate,  the  confederate 
whose  mouth  is  closed,  clenches  her  teeth  as  many  times  as 
is  necessary.  For  instance,  suppose  that  the  number  is 
84— she  would  then  clench  her  teeth  eight  times,  make 
a  pause,  then  four  times.  Press  your  fingers  to  your 
temples  and  try  the  experiment,  and  each  time  the  teeth 
are  clenched  there  is  a  motion  felt  at  the  temple,  and  these 
motions  may  be  counted. 

Myslsrious  Trick.— Two  of  the  company  should  know 
the  secret.  One  of  the  two  goes  out  of  the  room,  the  other 
stays  in,  places  her  hand  either  on  one  of  the  company,  on 
herself,  or  on  any  article  of  furniture  agreed  upon — say 
the  piano.  When  she  has  done  this  she  stands  apart  from 
the  others,  and  her  confederate  is  called  in  and  asked — 
"Whom  did  I  touch?"    Her  partner  answers  correctly. 

The  person  who  stays  in  the  room  places  her  hand  on  the 
one  in  the  company  who  spoke  last  before  her  confederate 
left  the  room ;  on  herself  if  more  than  one  spoke  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  piano  if  no  one  spoke. 
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Ojfk  and  Ttimbltr  Oanw.— Place  a  tumbler  at  the  edge 
of  the  table.  Take  a  cork  in  the  pahn  of  your  right  hand. 
Strike  the  edge  of  the  table  upwards  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  when  the  cork  wiU  jump  into  the  tumbler.  Repeat 
with  six  or  more  corks.  Afterwards  remove  the  tumbler 
further  from  the  edge,  and  try  again. 
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SWEETS 

It  is  a  useful  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  make  your  own 
sweets,  and  upon  a  cold  day  much  fun  may  be  obtained 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  indoor  amusement.  Before 
we  come  to  specific  recipes  a  few  general  principles  may  be 
laid  down 

Granulated  sugar  is  best.  Generally  the  lid  should  be 
kept  on  the  pan  during  the  time  that  the  liquid  is  approach- 
ing the  boiling  point  and  during  the  early  stages  so  as  to 
prevent  the  sugar  from  crystallising  on  the  sides  of  the 
pan.  Cream  of  tartar  prevents  granulation,  but  it  should 
not  be  added  until  the  sugar  boils,  neither  should  butter. 
Flavours  should  be  added  immediately  before  the  mixture 
is  poured  from  the  pan.  Large  pans  should  be  used  for 
treacle  and  brown  sugar,  for  these  boil  up  quickly. 

A  CtHip  Tolht. — ^An  inexpensive  Christmas  toffee  is 
made  as  follows  :  Take  one  gill  of  water,  half  a  pound  of 
good  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  butter.  A  baking-tin  should  be  brushed 
with  melted  lard  or  butter  ready  to  receive  the  toffee.  Let 
the  butter  melt  in  a  saucepan  and  add  the  other  ingredients 
to  it.  Let  them  boil  together  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  rather  longer,  imtil  a  little  of  the  mixture  dropped 
into  cold  water  sets  hard  and  crisp.  When  ready,  pour 
the  liquid  toffee  into  the  baking-tin.  While  still  hot,  dip  a 
knife  in  cold  water  and  mark  the  toffee  out  in  squares. 
When  cold,  break  it  up  and  wrap  each  square  in  coloured 
paper.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  long,  an  inner  covering  of  waxed 
paper  is  necessary,  but  if  there  are  girls  and  boys  in  the 
house  it  is  not  likely  to  be  kept  for  many  days. 
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•• — One  quart  of  milk,  two  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  four  ounces  of  butter,  one  tablcspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Bring  the  milk  and  sugar  to  the  boil,  and  then  put  in  the 
butter.    Now  boil  for  one  and  a  quarter  hours. 

Butlir  TffflM. — Two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  molasses,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vin^;ar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water  and  quarter  of  a  cup  of  butter. 
Boil  until  it  is  brittle  in  water  and  pour  into  pans  to 
cool. 

PWn  Ttffht. — Three  pounds  of  Demerara  sugar,  one  pint 
of  water,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  fresh  and  salt 
butter.  Add  the  sugar  to  the  water,  boil  quickly  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  add,  by  small  pieces,  the  salt  and  fresh  butter 
alternately.  Boil  again  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  or  until 
it  is  quite  crisp  when  tested.  Pour  it  on  to  a  buttered  dish 
when  half  cold,  mark  it  on  the  top  in  squares,  and  when 
quite  cold  break  it  up,  and  store  in  an  air-tiglxt  canister. 

A  Sinipit  TollM. — ^Take  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  butter, 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  soft  sugar,  half 
a  V  Tip  of  water  and  one  dessertspoonful  of  vinegar. 
Put  the  butter  in  the  saucepan  to  melt.  Then  put  in  the 
two  kinds  of  sugar  and  next  the  water.  As  soon  as  these 
ingredients  boil,  add  the  vinegar,  and  let  the  mixture  boil 
until  it  will  set  in  cold  water.  This  toffee  should  not  be 
stirred  after  the  sugar  has  melted.  Pour  into  well  buttered 
pans. 

Brawn  Sugar  ToflM. — ^Make  this  toffee  with  brown  sugar, 
using  two  pounds  of  it  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  nearly  a  teacupful  of  liquid,  which  should  consist  of 
equal  quantities  of  water  and  either  lemon-juice  or  vinegar. 
The  sugar,  water,  and  vinegar  should  be  cooked  together 
first,  and  the  butter  added  when  this  mixture  begins  to 
simmer.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  the  regulation 
time  given,  but  the  toffee  is  best  tested  from  time  to  time 
by  dropping  a  Uttle  into  a  cup  of  water. 

Almond  ToflM. — ^Take  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  brown 
si^gar.  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  cream  of 
tartar,  half  a  teacupful  cold  water,  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
essence  of  lemon  or  vanilla.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  without 
stirring,  and  if  on  being  tested  in  cold  water  it  is  not  ye* 
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crisp  go  on  boiling.      Add  a  few  chopped  or  blanched 
almonds  at  the  last  moment. 

BIlBk  Mm  TtflM. — ^Boil  upon  a  moderate  fire  two  pounds 
of  treacle  and  a  tablespoonful  of  glucose.  Stir  this  to 
prevent  boiling  over,  and  after  ten  n-Inutes  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vin^ar  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Boil 
again,  and  when  it  answers  to  the  usual  cold  water  test 
pour  into  greased  tins. 

WhHi  TsflM. — ^Take  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  a  gill 
of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cream  of  tartar.  When  it  answers  the  usual  cold 
water  test  add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanJlla  or  lemon  flavour- 
ing, in  which  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid 
has  been  dissolved.  Pour  into  a  buttered  tin,  fold  in 
the  edges,  and  pull  with  buttered  fingers  as  soon  as 
possible. 

FMnch  Tvlht. — Boil  over  a  slow  fire  one  poimd  of  brown 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  treacle,  a  gill  of  cold  water,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Just  before  it  is  sufficiently  boiled 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  that  is  free  from 
lumps,  and  that  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water. 
Now  boil  agam  until  it  is  ready  to  pear,  and  just  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  stove  add  any  flavouring  desired.  When 
pulled  out  lon«r  this  toffee  should  glisten  brilliantly. 

Qfa^lir  TsllM. — Four  teacupfuls  of  white  sugar,  one  small 
teacupful  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  ground  ginger.  Warm  the  butter  and  the  milk  in  a 
saucepan  ;  then  add  the  sugar  and  the  ginger.  Boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  on  a  buttered  dish,  and  give  the 
mixture  a  stir  after  it  is  in  the  dish. 

Tofht  wKh  OfMMlfnttd  Milk. — ^Put  into  an  iron  stewpan 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  tin  of  condensed  milk,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  salt  butter,  and  one  teacupful  of  water.  Stir 
these  ingredients  over  the  fire  for  forty-five  mi  ■  *es,  and 
then  add  one  teaspooful  of  vanilla.  Stir  off  fio  fire  for 
one  minute,  pour  into  a  butter  tin,  and  cut  into  squares. 

Qtrnuui  Tvfhe. — Put  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  one  teacupful  of  water.  Stir  the  mixture  until  the 
sugar  is  melted,  and  when  the  whole  has  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  add  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
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Now  ponr  into  a  buttered  tin,  and  when  the  toffee  is  cold 
cut  it  into  slices. 

tyrap  TtllM. — ^Take  half  a  poimd  of  syrup,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  vin^ar,  half  a  teacupful 
of  water,  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Put  into  a  pan  and  boil  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
When  it  has  been  sufficiently  boiled  pour  it  into  a  buttered 
tin. 

AmMmi'  Vynip  TsllM. — Pour  into  an  enamelled  saucepan 
a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  keep  the  toffee  from  burning. 
Add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  teacupful  of  soft 
sugar,  and  one  teacupful  of  syrup.  Boil  steadily  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  pour  while  the  mixture  is  hot  into  a 
buttered  tin. 

IdMNM  Ttfllit. — ^Two  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  one  teacupful 
of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  lemon  juice.  Boil  the  sugar,  water, 
a.d  cream  of  tartar  together  until  the  cold  water  test  shows 
that  it  has  boiled  long  enough,  and  then  add  the  lemon, 
and  pour  the  whole  into  a  buttered  plate. 

tiMW  Cratm  Ttfht. — First  put  one  pound  of  fine  castor 
sugar  into  your  saucepan.  Then  pour  in  one  gill  of  cream, 
and  allow  it  to  melt  slowly.  Now  add  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  clarified  fresh  butter,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Next  beat  with  the  spatula  until  the  toffee  is  thick,  and, 
finally,  pour  it  into  a  greased  tin.  To  carry  out  this  recipe 
successfully  it  is  important  to  prevent  the  ingredients  from 
changing  colour  m  the  boiling. 

8wiM  RMHc  Tolhe. — ^Take  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  white 
sugar,  three  teacupfuls  of  water,  one  tin  of  condensed  milk, 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  half  a  teacup- 
ful of  cream.  Put  the  sugar  and  water  into  an  enamelled 
pan,  and  place  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  ;  stir  occasionally 
until  the  sugar  is  completely  melted.  Now  put  it  on  the 
fire,  and  boil  briskly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Add  cream, 
butter,  and  condensed  milk,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  boil  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  you  take  it  off  the  fire, 
stir  it  well  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pour  upon  a  buttered 
paper  on  a  marble  slab.  Cut  it  into  squares  before  it  is 
cold. 
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TtllM. — Obtain  half  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar,  one  quarter  of  pound  of  fresh  butter,  one  tablespoonful 
of  syrup,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence,  half  a  teacupful 
of  cold  water,  and  one  small  tin  Swiss  milk.  Mix  every- 
thing but  the  Swiss  milk,  and  when  the  ingredients  boil 
add  the  milk,  which  should  have  been  previously  placed  in 
a  warm  place  to  soften.  Boil  for  thr«>e  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  stir  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

VailNIa  Tofllt. — In  this  case  you  will  need  two  pounds  of 
the  best  white  sugar,  one  threepenny  tin  of  Swiss  milk, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  one  teacupful  of  water,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence.  Place  the  butter  in  the 
pan,  and  put  it  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  melts.  Then  add 
the  sugar  and  condensed  milk.  Rinse  the  tin  well  with  a 
teacupful  of  warm  water,  and  add  this  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. Stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  boils,  and  allow  it 
to  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Now  add  the  vanilla  essence. 
Test  in  the  usual  way  and  then  pour  into  a  greased  baking 
tin.  Cut  the  toffee  into  squares  before  it  becomes  quite 
cold.  In  this  recipe  the  tofiee  should  be  stirred  all  the 
time  it  is  on  the  lire. 

Sibtrian  Tofht. — Melt  two  ounces  of  butter,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  syrup,  and  two  teacupfuls  of  granulated 
«ugar.  Cause  the  mixture  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
pour  in  a  5d.  tin  of  condensed  milk,  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Before  pouring  into  a 
buttered  tir  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Treifltl  ToflM. — Here  is  a  homely  old  favourite  that  will  be 
welcome.  Boil  four  pounds  of  treacle  imtil  it  will  set  in 
cold  water.  Now  take  half  an  ounce  of  baking  soda,  and 
stir  this  in  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  then  pour  it  upon 
a  well-greased  slab.  Watch  the  boiling  very  narrowly 
because  treacle  soon  bums  and  a  little  inattention  will 
ruin  the  toffee. 

Trampamit  TollM. — Put  five  pounds  of  the  best  hrovm 
sugar  in  a  pan,  with  four  small  teacupfuls  of  water.  When 
the  sugar  boils  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  pale 
vinegar. 

A  Favourite  Toffae.— Take  one  pound  of  moist  sugar, 
half  a  pound  of  golden  syrup,  six  ounces  of  butter.    Mix  over 
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the  fire  the  sugar  and  syrup  with  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
and  when  thoroughly  melted  and  mixed  add  the  butter. 
Boil  until  it  sets  in  cold  water.  This  will  be  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  just 
before  you  remove  the  mixture  from   he  fire. 

OIlMOllli  ToflM. — For  this  you  will  need  six  ounces  of 
butter,  twelve  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
cake  chocolate,  one  tablespoonful  of  treacle,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  essence,  one  teacupful  of  miUc.  Powder 
the  chocolate  very  fine,  and  mix  gradually  with  the  milk 
until  the  mixture  is  quite  smooth.  Add  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, mix  them  thoroughly  and  then  put  them  in  a  saucepan, 
and  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  tin.  This  toffee  should  not  be  crisp,  but  just 
hard  enough  to  break  like  chocolate.  Remember  that  it 
is  a  mixture  which  bums  very  easily. 

OqoomuI  Tsfftt. — ^Take  four  pouuds  of  cooking  sugar, 
half  a  pound  of  desiccated  cocoanut,  half  a  pound  of  salt 
butter,  half  a  poimd  of  almonds,  one  pennyworth  of  milk. 
Melt  the  butter,  and  add  the  sugar  and  milk,  and  put  tho 
pan  on  a  good  fire.  Let  all  come  to  the  boil,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Boil  quickly,  always  stirring,  and  when  the 
mixture  hardens  in  cold  water  take  it  off.  When  it  has 
stopped  boiling,  stir  in  the  cocoanut,  and  pour  the  toffee 
into  well  buttered  tins. 

CaniMl  Tolht. — Obtain  two  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  half 
a  teacupful  of  cold  water,  one  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  artar.  Stir  and  put  the  mixture  upon  a  hot 
fire  and  boil  very  rapidly  until  on  trying  a  little  in  cold 
water  it  will  snap.  Now  add  at  once  half  a  teacupful 
of  cream  or  milk  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  Then  boil  again  until  the  toffee  will  snap. 
Stir  aU  the  time.  Take  off  the  fire,  and  add  a  tea- 
spoonfiil  of  essence  of  vanilla.  Stir,  and  pour  at  once 
into  a  buttered  tin.  The  first  boiling  does  not  require 
stirring. 

EvirtM  Tsfht. — ^Take  three  pounds  of  the  best  brown 
sugar,  and  boil  with  three  teacupfuls  of  water  until  the 
toffee  hardens  in  cold  water.  Now  add  one-half  pound  of 
sweet-flavoured  fresh  butter,  this  will  soften  the  candy. 
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Boil  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  mixture  again  hardens. 
It  may  be  flavoured  with  lemon. 

Pig  Ttilt. — The  ingredients  needed  are  one  breakfast- 
cupful  of  fine  brown  sugar,  half  a  teacupful  of  water.  Boil 
till  a  clear  golden  col<>ur  appears,  but  do  not  stir.  Just 
before  the  end  add  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar.  Stir 
thoroughly,  and  remove  from  the  fire.  Have  a  few  figs 
washed,  dried,  and  cut  in  strips.  Arrange  these  on  a 
buttered  dish,  pour  the  toflee  over  them,  and  mark  in 
squares. 

Onwn  Toitat.— A  particularly  delightful  tofiee  is  made  as 
follows :  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  three-quarters  of  a 
teacupful  of  cream,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  pound  of  castor  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  Put  the  butter,  cream,  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  a  pan,  and  allow  them  to  melt.  Add  the  sugar,  and  stir 
occasionally  to  keep  from  burning.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes, 
or  till  a  little  put  into  cold  water  turns  brittle.  Add  the 
vanilla,  then  pour  into  a  greased  tin.  Mark  when  almost 
cold. 

AntUltr  CnMI  ToffM.— Put  one  pound  of  sugar  in  a  pan 
with  a  gill  of  water,  and  a  good  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Boil  to  260  degrees,  then  add  a  gill  of  cream  and  one  ounce 
of  fresh  butter.  Boil  till  it  again  reaches  260  degrees.  Then 
pour. 

OitW  Alimni  TallM.— Melt  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  add  nine  poimds  of  sugar,  and  boil  till  a  httle 
dropped  in  water  will  roll  into  a  soft  ball.  Add  half  a  pound 
of  blanched  almonds,  and  continue  boiling  till  it  snaps  in 
cold  water.  Pour  into  a  buttered  shallow  tin,  and  divide 
as  usual. 

YankM  Gwamtlt. — Put  one  oimce  of  butter,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  golden  syrup,  one  teacupful  milk,  one  teacupful 
brown  sugar  in  a  stewpan,  bring  to  boiling  point,  and  add 
one  dessertspoonful  of  glycerine.  Now  boil  rapidly  for 
about  ten  minutes,  then  stir  in  one  teacupful  of  grated 
chocolate.  Replace  the  stewpan  on  the  fire,  and  continue 
the  boiling  until  when  a  little  is  dropped  into  cold  water 
a  hard  ball  is  formed  inunediately.  Turn  into  well-buttered 
tins,  allow  to  remain  till  cokl,  and  cut  into  squares. 
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*— One  cupful  of  flour,  half  a  cupful  of  choco- 
late. Stir  to  a  paste  and  add  two  cups  of  sugar ;  half  a 
*^Po|'|^'yt.    Boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

***  ©■'■imli.— Three  cups  of  white  sugar ;  one  table- 
spoonful  of  confectioner's  glucose  and  water  enough  to 
dissolve  these.  Boil  untU  the  mixture  is  hard  when  testetl 
m  cold  water.  Add  a  cup  of  cream  and  a  quarter  of  a  cup 
of  butter.  Stir  rapidly  after  adding  th?  cream,  and  test 
for  hardness  as  before. 

©■•••Itli  IkMnM. — One  pound  of  confectioner's  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  the  white  of  one  egg. 
Flavour  to  taste  and  work  into  the  desired  shape.  This 
IS  the  cream,  and  now  for  the  chocolate.  Half  a  c-\ke  of 
chocolate,  unsweetened.  Melt  this  upon  the  stove,  and 
drop  the  creams  into  it  and  take  the  mixture  out  with  a 
fork. 

ItiliM  Qnmm, — You  will  need  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
half  a  teacup  of  milk,  half  a  sd.  tin  of  Swiss  milk,  one 
t«»poonful  of  butter.  Bring  the  milk  to  boiling  point, 
add  sugar,  bring  to  boil  again.  Add  butter  and  melt  it  • 
add  Swiss  milk,  and  boil  five  minutes.  Try  a  little  in 
water,  and  if  it  gets  stiff  it  is  ready.  Take  to  side  of  th«' 
fire  now  and  stir  five  minutes.  Pour  into  buttered  tin 
and  cut  in  squares  when  cold. 

OocOMUt  GittllM. — Obtain  one  large  cocoanut,  and  in 
breaking  it  open,  save  its  milk.  Pour  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  granulated  sugar  into  a  pan  with  the  milk  of  the  nut 
and  heat  slowly  together  until  the  sugar  is  melted.  Then 
let  the  mixture  simmer  for  about  five  minutes.  Grate  the 
fresh  cocoanut  and  add  it  very  gradually.  Boil  for  ten 
mmutes  after  the  cocoanut  is  aU  in.  and  stir  constantly  to 
keep  It  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  burning 
Pour  out  upon  buttered  china  plates  and  cut  into  squar^. 
This  should  then  be  set  into  a  cool  place  and  left  for  forty- 
«»ghthoure.  as  it  takes  about  that  time  to  harden. 

Ptpptrmlllt  Cl»wm.— Boil  together  for  about  ten  minutes 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk  and  one  pound  of  castor  sugar 
Draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  stir  into  the  mixture 
four  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint.  Beat  aU  together  until 
the  mixture  is  cool  enough  to  drop  without  running  on  waxed 
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|Niper.  Use  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  and  drop  it  rapidly  as 
toon  as  it  sets  in  the  pan.  Sightly  warming  it  again  will 
cause  it  to  dissolve. 

AhRMli  HarMakt.— Blanch,  split,  and  dry  your  almonds, 
and  arrange  them  in  rows  upon  a  thickly-buttered  tin.  Put 
one  pound  of  sugar  into  a  pan  with  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  boil  till  a  little  snaps  in  cold  water.  Now  add  flavour- 
ing and  a  little  pink  colouring.  Pour  this  over  the  rows  of 
almonds,  and  when  still  warm  mark  it  into  strips,  with  the 
rows  of  almonds  nmning  along  each  strip.  These  again 
may  be  marked  into  small  squares. 

Allimi<  RtCk.— Take  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one 
teacupful  of  cold  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  blanched  almonds  sliced  and  a  little  butter.  Put 
the  sugar  and  water  into  a  saucepan  and  stir  it  until  the 
«ugar  is  melted.  Remove  any  scum  that  comes  to  the 
top,  and  when  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  the 
vinegar,  or  lemon  juice.  Stir  in  the  sliced  almonds,  pour 
into  a  well-buttered  tin,  and  when  half  cold  mark  into 
little  squares. 

Parity  Sugar. — You  will  need  one  }X)und  of  best  loaf 
«ugar  broken  smali,  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  white  of 
an  egg.  Put  the  sugar  and  water  into  a  saucepan,  and 
when  dissolved,  place  over  a  moderate  fire.  When  it  is 
beginning  to  be  warm,  add  the  beaten  white  of  one  egg. 
Stir  well,  and  when  boiling  remove  the  scum,  and  boil 
until  perfectly  clear.  Strain  through  muslin  and  boil 
again.  A  little  drojjped  into  cold  water  should  become 
very  brittle  and  snap  easily.  Pour  on  a  slab,  and  cut  into 
strips.  Dip  your  hands  in  cold  water,  and  roll  and  twist 
the  sticks,  and  when  cold,  a  little  sifted  sugar  may  be  dusted 
over  them.  The  flavouring  may  be  of  lemon  or  vanilla, 
according  to  your  taste. 

Black  Humbugs.— The  curious  name  of  these  sweets  is 
a  corruption  of  Hamburg.  Take  one  pound  of  dark  brown 
sugar  and  a  teacupful  of  water.  Boil  together  rapidly  with 
the  lid  of  the  pan  off,  but  do  not  stir.  When  the  water  is 
evaporated  it  is  done.  Remove  immediately,  or  the  mass 
will  bum.  Add  a  fefw  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint 
at  the  last  moment.    Turn  out  on  a  slab,  using  a  knife  to 
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prevent  the  cake  becoming  too  thin.  Cut  faito  stripe,  and 
with  sharp  scissors  snip  these  into  humbugs.  Two  persons 
pulling  the  strips  between  them  can  change  the  cotour  to 
a  delicate  amber  hue. 

MiMMMM. — ^Dry  half  a  pound  of  almonds  in  a  cool  oven, 
and  pound  them  finely,  adding  the  whites  of  five  or  six 
eggs  gradually.  When  quite  smooth,  add  one  pound  of 
castor  sugar.  Grate  the  yellow  rind  of  a  lemon  finely 
and  add  this.  Turn  the  whole  into  a  stewpan,  and  stir 
over  a  moderate  fire  imtil  it  is  lukewarm.  Have  ready  a 
baking  tin  covered  with  wafer  paper.  Arrange  the  mixture 
quickly  in  small  round  portions,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Mm  Mmmwm. — Take  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  castor 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  ground  almonds,  one  ounce  of  ground 
rice,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Mix  weU  and  roll  into 
little  balls.  Put  upon  a  greased  tin  and  bake  at  first  in 
a  hot  oven,  but  allowing  the  oven  to  cool  a  little  afterwards. 
The  macaroons  should  be  made  to  assume  a  pale  brown 
colour. 

AcM  Oropi. — Boil  half  a  pint  of  water,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar 
till  the  mixture  is  pale  yellow.  Add  a  few  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon,  and  turn  the  whole  upon  an  oiled  slab.  Sprinkle 
on  one  dessertspoonful  tartaric  acid,  work  it  well  in,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  handle,  form  into  thin  rolls, 
cut  off  little  pieces  with  the  scissors,  and  roll  into  shape 
under  the  hand.  Coat  with  sifted  sugar,  dry  well,  and 
afterwards  store  in  an  airtight  tin. 

PippMniM  Dnpi. — Boil  one  pound  of  sugar  and  half  a 
pint  of  water  for  live  minutes  after  they  begin  to  boil ; 
add  three  drops  of  the  best  oil  of  peppermint,  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  strong  essence  of  peppermint.  Take  the  mixture  from  the 
fire,  stir  rapidly  xmtil  it  begins  to  have  a  whitish  appearance, 
then  pour  it  quickly  into  tiny  greased  or  oiled  patty-pan 
moulds.  The  drops  will  be  ready  to  serve  ar  soon  as  they 
are  hard.  The  mixture  must  be  stirred  sufficiently  long  to 
cause  it  to  look  white  as  it  goes  into  the  pans. 

Movf  PUHNvniiilt  Drops. — ^Two  cups  of  sugar,  half  a  cup 
of  water.    Boil  for  eight  minutes.    Take  from  the  fire  and 
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beat  into  it  quickly  seven  or  ei^^t  drops  of  peppermint  oil 
until  the  mixture  is  thick  and  white.  Now  drop  upon 
buttered  paper. 

MMi  WriMlIk— Take  pieces  of  marzipan  about  half  the 
siie  of  a  hen's  egg.  and  roll  it  into  a  round  shape.  Break 
the  walnuts  carefully  and  remove  the  husk  ;  then  stick  half 
a  walnut  on  each  side  of  the  ball.  Make  them  into  an  egg- 
shape,  and  draw  the  edges  of  the  marzipan  slightly  over 
the  nut  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Leave  them  for  a  day  and 
night  to  get  firm.  To  glaze  the  walnuts,  put  one  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  pan  with  half  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  test  by  dipping  a  spoon  into  the  boiling  sugar 
then  into  water.  If  the  spoon  is  very  sticky  tlMn  it  has  had 
enough  boiling.  Put  this  pan  into  another  omtaining  hot 
water,  and  with  a  fork  turn  over  each  marzipan  walnut  in 
the  syrup.  Do  this  rapidly  and  drain  off  anything  super- 
fluous.   Lay  them  on  a  buttered  dish  for  an  hour  or  so. 

EdMNvih  RtCk.— Boil  two  pounds  of  sugar,  half  a  pint 
of  water  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  one  quarter 
of  a  potmd  of  glucose.  Set  on  slow  heat  to  dissolve  very 
gradually,  then  boil  steadily  to  280  degrees  F.  Add  a  feA^' 
drops  of  acetic  acid  and  pour  out  on  a  wet  slab.  Directly 
the  edges  begin  to  firm,  fold  them  over  and  keep  folding  and 
working  till  it  is  cool  enough  to  pull.  This  is  done  very 
quickly,  and  takes  some  strength.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  one 
or  two  persons  to  help,  taking  a  piece  each  in  well  buttered 
lingers.    Colour  and  flavour  to  taste. 

Note. — In  the  following  recipes  the  temri  Tablet  has 
been  employed.  Some  readers  may  know  them  as  Ices. 
In  .\merica  they  are  often  called  Candies. 

Ginfar  TabM. — Boil  two  pounds  of  Demerara  sugar 
with  two  gills  of  water.  While  it  is  boiling  remove  the  scum, 
and  boil  till  a  little  dropped  in  water  will  form  a  soft  ball. 
Take  off  the  fire,  stir  in  one  ounce  of  line  groimd  ginger, 
stir,  or  beat,  till  thick,  and  pour. 

WaklUt  TabM. — Place  in  a  saucepan  one  pound  of  granu 
lated  sugar,  one  breakfastcupful  of  cream,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  syrup.    Stir  together  until  the  mixture  boils 
add  six  oimces  of  chopped  walnuts,  and  boil  briskly  for  ten 
minutes.    Remove  from  the  fire,  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
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vanilla  essence,  and  beat  hard  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 
the  mixture  is  sugary  and  shows  signs  of  stiffening.  Pour 
upon  a  dish,  and  before  quite  cold  cut  into  bare.  After 
standing  over  night,  these  are  hard  enough  for  packing. 

AnoUiMr  Waimit  TaMtt* — ^Put  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugar  into  a  pan  with  two  gills  of  water.    Put  on  a  slow 
fire  to  dissolve  gradually.    Butter  well  a  shallow  tin.    Crush 
four  ounces  of  dried  walnuts  into  pieces,  and  strew  them  in 
the  tin.    When  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  brush  round  the 
sides  of  the  pan  with  a  wet  brush  to  remove  all  crystals 
formed  on  it.    Put  the  lid  on  the  pan .  and  let  it  boU  quickly. 
Then  remove  the  Ud.    Boil  to  300  degrees  F.    If  you 
have  no  thermometer,  watch  it  carefully,  and  when  it  is 
a  delicate  yellow  colour,  drop  a  little  into  cold  water.    If 
quite  brittle  it  is  ready.     Remember  that  even  a  second 
or  two  too  much  at  this  stage  will  spoil  it.    Add  a  drop 
or  two  of  acetic  acid,  and  pour  over  the  wahiuts.    Break 
into  pieces  when  cold. 

Abnond  TaMll. — ^Take  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar, 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  abnonds.  one  tablespoonful  of 
syrup,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  one  breakfast  cupful  of 
cream.  Put  the  sugar,  syrup,  and  cream  into  a  pan  and 
stir  occasionally  till  it  boils.  Boil  ten  minutes,  take  off 
and  beat  till  sugaiy.  Add  almonds  and  vanilla,  and  pour 
into  buttered  tin. 

Bftwn  TaMlC. — Obtain  two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  figs,  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a  teacupfulof 
syrup,  one  cupful  of  water,  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  milk. 
Boil  sugar,  milk,  water,  syrup,  then  add  butter  and  figs, 
stirring  continually ;  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  pour  into 
greased  tins. 

GecomHt  Tabtot. — ^Two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  desiccated  cocoanut,  and  two  teacupfuls  of 
milk.  Put  the  sugar  and  milk  into  pot,  and  stir  until  it 
boils.  Sprinkle  in  the  cocoanut,  stirring  all  the  time.  Boil 
till  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  water  ;  remove  from  fire,  and  beat 
for  five  minutes,  then  pour  into  a  slightly  greased  tin.  Cut 
it  when  it  has  become  cold. 

Pvpptrmiilt  TaUtt. — You  will  need  three  teacupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar,  half  a 
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teaspoopful  essence  of  peppermint,  half  a  teacupful  of  water. 

Put  sugar  and  water  into  a  pan  and  stir  until  it  boils. 

Allow  it  to  boil  for  ten  minutes  without  stirring ;  then  take 

it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  for  ten  minutes  or  until  it  thickens. 

Pour  into  a  tin,  let  it  cool  a  little.    Just  before  pouring, 

add  the  essence  of  peppermint. 
VMlHIa  Otmhi  TaMtl.— Put  two  poimds  of  lump  sugar 

in  your  pan.    Add  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  dissolve  slowly. 

Boil  till  a  little  will  harden  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 

Now  add  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream  and  one  oimce  of  butter. 

Stir  till  well  mixed.    Add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  strong  vanilla, 

and  boil  till  it  satisfies  the  usual  cold  water  test.    Beat 

with  a  wooden  spoon  till  slightly  grained,  then  pour  into 

greased  tins.    Put  the  tins  on  a  wanned  surface  while  you 

are  pouring  the  tablet. 
Onmgt  TaMtl.— One  pound  of  white  sugar,  one  small 

teacupful  of  water,  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  orange. 

Put  sugar  and  water  in  a  pan,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  take 

it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  in  the  juice  and  rind,  which  should 

be  ready  in  a  cup,  and  stir  firmly  till  it  begins  to  thicken. 

Pour  quickly  into  a  buttered  tin. 
Ottltr  TaWilS.— For  ginger  tablet,  six  ounces  of  chopped 

preserved  ginger  and  one  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  ginger 
are  substituted  for  the  wahiuts  and  vanilla,  and  for  pepper- 
mint tablet  one  dessertspoonful  essence  of  peppermint. 
Cocoanut  tablet  is  made  by  using  six  ounces  of  desiccated 
cocoanut.  For  fig  tablet,  add  half  a  pound  of  chopped  figs ; 
for  date  tablet  half  a  pound  of  stoned  and  chopped  dates ; 
for  chocolate  tablet  six  ounces  grated  plain  chocolate. 
In  coffee  tablet  instead  of  the  breakfastcupful  of  cream 
add  one  teacupful  of  strong  black  coffee,  one  teacupful  of 
cream,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Mailipan. — Marzipan  is  the  foundation  of  many  sweet- 
meats. To  make  it.  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of 
icing  sugar  and  castor  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  ground  ahnonds 
and  some  vanilla,  lemon  juice,  and  orange  flower  water. 
Rub  the  sugars  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  basin  and  add  to 
the  result  the  ground  almonds,  mixing  them  well.  Now 
add  the  strained  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  the  other  flavourings.    These  ingre- 
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dients  should  be  mixed  weD,  and  if  they  are  too  diy  a  Kttle 
more  flavouring  may  be  added,  or  a  little  cold  water  until 
the  paste  is  more  pliable.  It  should  not  be  sticky.  •  if  it  is 
more  idng  sugar  should  be  added.  Knead  the  paste  very 
thoroughly  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  Then  colour  it 
m  portions  with  cochineal  and  other  confectioners' 
colourings.  "  Green  vegetable  "  is  used  to  obtain  the  bright 
green  shade,  and  coffee  or  grated  chocolate  wiU  produce  a 
good  brown  tint.  The  paste  is  then  ready  to  be  cut  up  into 
various  shapes,  made  into  "pears."  "rabbits.'  and  other 
things. 

.,■•■•*•  ■■■nipwi  FOMfctlw.— Put  one  and  a  half 
gills  of  water  into  a  pore  Jain-lined  pan  with  one  pound  of 
good  loaf  sugar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
Dissolve  slowly  and  boU  until  a  little  of  it  on  the  end  of  a 
spoon  or  stick  will  come  off  in  a  tough  ball  after  being  dipped 
in  cold  water.  Add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  ground 
ahnond  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Take  off  the  fire 
and  add  a  weU-beaten  egg.  Return  to  the  fire,  and  reboil 
till  It  comes  away  clean  from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Dust 
icmg  sugar  on  your  slab,  and  work  the  lump  with  the  finest 
sjftedsugar  until  it  is  coo!  and  flexible. 

ManipM  WahNrtl.— Take  half  a  pound  of  wahiuts.  half 
a  pound  of  icing  sugar,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground 
ahnonds.  white  of  one  egg.  half  a  teaspoonful  vanilla,  or  other 
flavouimg.  Put  the  ground  ahnonds  in  a  basin,  and  add 
sugar.  Make  into  a  paste  with  white  of  egg,  and  add 
flavourmg.  If  soft,  more  sugar  must  be  added  to  make  it 
dry.  Take  a  piece  of  the  mixture,  roll  it  into  a  round  ball 
put  a  half-wahmt  on  one  side,  and  a  half  on  the  other,  roll 
It  round  and  set  it  aside  to  harden.  Repeat  this  process  until 
the  mixture  is  finished. 

Marii|Mn  Staawbuiiti. — These  may  he  moulded  from 
pieces  of  the  marzipan,  with  the  fingers,  the  huUs  made 
from  green  cambric,  and  the  stalks  of  green-covered  wir 
The  fruit  should  be  roUed  in  coloured  sugar  and  placed  on 
wax  paper  to  become  hard. 

MarxipM  DalM. — Of  almonds  take  two  ounces,  put  them 
on  in  a  smaU  pan  with  cold  water,  and  just  bring  to  the  boiL 
Take  them  off  at  once,  pour  away  the  hot  water,  and  run 
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cold  water  on  them.  The  skins  will  now  come  off  easily. 
Chop  and  pound  them  fine.  Groimd  almonds  will  serve. 
Put  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  icing  sugar  through  a  sieve 
and  mix  with  almonds,  and  drop  in  a  little  unbeaten  white 
of  egg.  Take  care  that  it  does  not  get  too  wet.  It  must  be 
a  Ptiff  paste.  If  you  make  it  too  moist,  turn  upon  a  marble 
slab  and  knead  in  more  dry  sugar.  Colour  half  of  this  pink 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  carmine.  You  will  require  to  knead 
the  pink  pieces  very  thoroughly  to  avoid  streakiness. 
Stone  some  dates,  and  stuff  half  of  them  with  yellow,  and 
half  with  pink. 

MwripM  Pfltetow.— Take  six  ounces  sifted  icing  sugar, 
four  ounces  of  groimd  almonds,  one  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  orange  flower  water,  one  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  one  white  of  egg,  cocoa.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
together,  half  whip  the  white  of  egg,  and  add  it  along  with 
the  flavourings.  Knead  well,  and  form  into  oval  potatoes, 
with  imitation  eyes  marked  by  the  point  of  a  wooden 
skewer.  Roll  in  cocoa  or  ground  chocolate,  and  allow  them 
a  day  in  which  to  dry. 

Qntn  Logs* — The  same  recipe  as  for  potatoes  may  be 
used.  Colour  half  the  mixture  green  with  a  few  drops  of 
sap  green,  form  the  white  into  a  roll  about  the  thickness  of 
your  finger,  roll  out  the  green,  wrap  it  round  the  white, 
and  press  the  two  ends  together  till  the  joining  is  not 
noticeable.  Dust  with  icing  sugar,  or  cocoa,  and  when 
quite  firm  cut  into  blocks  of  half  an  inch. 

QilMly. — One  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon,  one-third  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  butter.  Boil  until  it  will  crispen  in  cold 
water. 

Vintgar  Candy. — One  cupful  of  vinegar,  one  and  a  half 
cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  flavouring.  May  be  pulled  or  not 
as  the  maker  chooses. 

MobMMI  Omdy.— Half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  spoonful  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  When  this  mixtiire 
begins  to  boil  add  half  a  cupful  of  molasses.  Boil  until  a 
sample  sets  in  cold  water.  It  will  do  this  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.    Then  pour  into  a  buttered  tin. 
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Whill  Omly. — One  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
butter  or  half  a  gill  of  cream,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice,  and  half  a  gill  of  water.  Put  the  sugar  and  water 
into  an  enamelled  pan,  and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved  put 
the  pan  over  the  fire  and  bring  it  to  the  boil.  When  it 
boils  stop  stirring,  and  let  it  boil.  Then  remove  the  pan 
from  the  fire  and  stir  into  the  boiling  syrup  a  quarter  of 
the  butter.  When  it  is  melted  put  the  pan  on  the  fire  and 
bring  it  to  the  boil  again.  Take  it  off  the  fire  and  add 
another  quarter  of  the  butter ;  repeat  this  process  imtil 
all  the  butter  is  used.  Cream  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  being  stirred  into  the  candy 
at  a  time.  When  all  the  butter  is  in  let  the  candy  boil 
briskly  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Test  in  the 
usual  way  with  cold  water. 

HMMjf  GmmDt. — One  pint  of  white  sugar,  water  enough 
to  dissolve  it,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  honey.  Eioil 
until  the  mixture  becomes  brittle  on  being  dropped  into 
cold  water.  Pull  when  it  is  cooling  and  cut  it  into  small 
pieces. 

GrMm  CMMly.— Two  pounds  of  the  best  powdered  sugar 
and  just  water  enough  to  dissolve  it.  Boil  very  rapidly 
without  stirring.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken 
add  as  much  cream  of  tartar  as  may  be  heaped  on  a  three- 
pomy  piece.  Be  careful  it  does  not  bum.  When  it  becomes 
crisp  in  cold  water  pour  it  into  a  large  greased  plate  and 
pour  on  the  flavouring.  When  it  is  cool  enough  pull  it 
until  it  is  white.  Cut  it  into  flat  sticks  when  it  is  hard, 
place  it  in  a  glass  jar  and  keep  for  a  week  or  two  when  it 
will  become  creamy  and  delightful. 

Chocolate  Camly. — Grate  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  plain 
chocolate,  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  a  breakfastcupful 
of  moist  sugar,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  teacupful  of  milk. 
Stir  till  it  is  well  mixed,  then  boil  gently  imtil  it  becomes 
thick.  If  it  hardens  when  put  into  water  it  is  ready  ;  if  not 
go  on  boiling.  Grease  some  tins,  drop  spoonfuls  of  the  choco- 
late candy  upon  them.  When  these  are  dry  and  hard 
remove  them  from  the  tin  with  a  knife. 

Cecoanut  Camly. — Dissolve  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  in 
half  a  gill  of  water,  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for 
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ten  minutes ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  the  desiccated  cocoa- 
nut,  stir  it  well  into  the  syrup,  and  continue  stirring  until 
the  mixture  b^^s  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Test  in 
the  usual  way,  and  pour  it  into  a  well-greased  shallow  tin. 

It  is  advisable  when  making  candies  to  dissolve  the  sugar 
before  placing  the  pan  on  the  fire.  This  lessens  the  danger 
of  the  sugar  burning,  and  also  saves  the  pan  from  being 
scratched  by  stirring  lumps  of  sugar  round  and  round  in  it. 

Brawn  Silgir  OMidy.— One  poimd  of  brown  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
cut  in  half,  half  a  gill  of  cold  water,  and  a  little  lemon  juice 
or  vinegar.  Put  the  sugar  and  water  into  an  enamelled 
pan,  let  the  sugar  dissolve,  then  stir  it  over  the  lire  until  it 
boils.  Take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  butter  and 
lemon  juice.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  return  the  pan  to 
the  fire,  bring  again  to  the  boil,  and  stir  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Test  it  by  dropping  a 
little  off  a  spoon  into  some  cold  water.  If  it  sets  it  is 
sufficiently  well  boiled.  Pour  the  candy  into  a  well-greased 
shallow  tin,  sprinkle  the  almonds  over  the  top  of  it,  score  it 
well  with  the  point  of  a  knife  where  it  is  to  be  cut  before 
it  gets  cold,  for  afterwards  it  will  be  difficult  to  break  it. 

ICt-OfMni  Gmdy. — In  a  porcelain-lined  saucepan  boil 
together  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon  extract,  or  juice  of  lemon  enough  to  make 
that  amount,  and  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  until  it 
becomes  hard  when  dropped  into  cold  water,  and  will 
crackle  on  the  side  of  the  cup.  Add  the  flavouring  when 
the  candy  is  coming  off  the  fire,  and  stir  it  in  well.  Pour 
into  buttered  tins,  and  when  cool  enough  pull  it  until  it 
is  perfectly  white.  Draw  it  out  into  strings  about  as  thick 
as  your  thumb,  and  then  cut  it  in  pieces  with  scissors. 

HHk  Ctndy.— This  may  be  made  with  either  brown, 
castor,  or  loaf  sugar.  With  brown  sugar  it  becomes  hard, 
with  castor  sugar  slightly  sticky,  with  loaf  sugar  it  is  crisp. 
Lemon  juice,  vanilla,  and  pepperm  Jit  essence  may  be  used 
to  flavour  it  according  to  the  choice  of  the  maker.  For 
brown  or  castor  sugar  take  a  breakfastcupful  of  sugar  and 
the  same  quantity  of  milk.    Put  the  milk  and  sugar  into  an 
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cnameUed  pan,  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  boil  it  twenty  min- 
utes, when  the  candy  should  set ;  pour  it  into  a  greased  tin, 
and  score  it  well  with  the  point  of  a  knife  before  it  is  cold  or 
it  will  not  break  into  shapely  pieces.  When  using  loaf 
sugar,  use  half  a  pint  of  milk  to  a  poimd  of  sugar,  and  treat 
in  the  same  way.  Abreakfastcupfulof  milkandoneofsugar 
vrill  make  a  small  quantity  of  candy,  as  it  shrinks  so  much 
in  the  boiling. 

Nut  Omiy.— Take  three  cupfuls  of  httmn  sugar,  one  cupful 
deam  or  milk,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  a  little  vanilla. 
Boil  twenty  minutes,  and  throw  in  the  shelled  nuts.  Beat 
till  cold,  to  keep  from  sticking,  and  pour  into  a  buttered  dish. 

^frup  OMMly. — Of  white  sugar  take  one  potmd.  one  cupful 
syrup,  half  a  cupful  of  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  cream  of 
tartar.  Boil  until  by  dropping  a  little  in  cold  water  it  will 
snap.  Flavour  as  you  choose,  and  pour  on  buttered  dishes. 
As  soon  as  it  may  be  handled,  butter  and  flour  your  hands 
and  pull  it  rapidly  with  both  hands  to  make  it  light  coloured 
and  tender.  When  it  becomes  so  hard  that  you  can  no  longer 
pull  it,  then  cut  it  in  pieces  with  scissors. 

BvtlV  SCftell.— BoU  without  stirring  two  pounds  of 
Demerara  sugar  with  two  gills  of  water  and  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar  for  nearly  twenty  minutes.  Then  add  a 
little  at  a  time,  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  boil 
again  until  a  small  piece  dropped  into  water  will  harden. 
Pour  on  a  buttered  tin,  and  when  half-cold  mark  into  squares 
with  a  knife.  When  quite  cold  break  these  and  wrap  each 
square  in  wax  paper. 

AlMllMr  NMIlod. — Of  brown  sugar  take  one  pound,  one 
teacupful  of  water,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  six 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Put  the  sugar  in  a  pan,  beat  the 
butter  to  a  cream,  and  add  to  the  sugar,  when  it  is  dissolved. 
Stir  over  the  fire  until  it  sets  quickly,  then  try  it  on  a 
buttered  dish.  Add  essence  of  lemon  and  one  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger  for  flavouring.  Pour  upon  a 
dish  or  tin  ;  mark  into  squares,  and  break  when  cool. 

A  ThM  lllBiad.— Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  water,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Boil  without  stirring 
imtil  it  hardens  in  cold  water.  Pour  on  buttered  plates  to 
cool. 
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lltlefe. — One  cupful  of  molasses ;  half  a 
capful  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  mptal  of  vinegar,  a  quarter 
of  a  cupful  of  water,  vanilla  to  taste.  BoU  untU  it  responds 
to  the  usual  cold  water  test. 

'WIp.— Three  cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  one  and  a  half  cup- 
fuls  of  milk,  half  a  pound  of  shelled  watouts,  flavouring,  three 
dessertspoonfuls  of  cocoa.  Boil  the  cocoa,  sugar,  and  milk 
until  the  mixture  will  remain  firm  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Then  remove  from  fire  and  add  the  shelled  wahiuts 
and  flavouring.  Beat  well  in  a  cool  place  till  the  mixture 
is  quite  thick,  then  spread  it  out  on  two  wet  plates.  Let  it 
stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  cut  up. 

Hilt  Pu^. — ^Part  I. — ^Two  cupfuls  of  su^ar,  one  cupful 
of  syrup,  one  cup  of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  vin^ar. 
Part  II.— One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  half-cupful  of  water. 
Part  III.— White  of  two  eggs  beaten  dry,  one  cupful  of  nut 
meats,  one  teaspoonful  of  flavouring. 

Method:  Boil  Part  L  until  it  forms  a  hard  ball  when  tried 
in  water.  Remove  from  fire  and  set  in  a  warm  (but  not  too 
wann)  place  while  you  cook  Part  II.  until  it  will  thread 
from  a  fork.  Remove  it  from  the  stove  and  beat  it  into  the 
egg  whites.  Add  flavouring  and  slowly  beat  the  mixture 
into  Part  I.  Beat  five  minutes  and  add  nuts,  then  beat 
twenty  minutes  and  turn  into  a  well  greased  plate. 
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For  fruit  drinks  the  simplest  way  is  to  gather  fresh  fruit 
and  squeeze  out  the  juice,  strain  it  clear,  put  it  into  a  jug, 
add  sugar,  and  fill  with  soda  water  or  ordinary  cold  water. 
Keep  it  in  a  cold  place.  The  juice  of  currants,  raspberries, 
bladcberries,  apples,  ripe  gooseberries  make  delicious 
drinks,  but  this  juice  must  be  freshly  made. 

tpirllJInt  LMMNIMit. — ^Slice  six  large  lemons  and  remove 
the  pips.  Sprinkle  over  them  two  teacupfuls  of  castor 
sugar,  and  let  them  stand  fifteen  minutes.  Add  three 
quarts  of  cold  water,  stir  well  and  leave  for  an  hour,  then 
strain.  To  make  it  sparkle,  put  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of 
soda  into  each  glass. 

Mill  Limoimll. — Peel  as  thm  as  possible  the  thin  yellow 
rind  from  a  lemon,  and  put  this  rind  into  a  jug.  Tsike  off 
the  white  pith  from  the  lemon  and  throw  it  away.  Slice 
the  lemon,  and  put  it  also  into  the  jug.  Add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  castor  sugar,  and  pour  on  boiling  water  suffi- 
cient to  fill  jug.    Cover  and  drink  when  it  is  cold. 

Ictd  LMlMiMdt.— Put  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  jug, 
and  take  one  lemon,  and  peel  off  the  rind  very  thinly  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Take  care  that  no  white  pith  goes  into  the 
lemonade.  Place  the  rind  in  the  jug  with  the  sugar,  then 
strain  the  juice  into  the  jug.  On  this  pour  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  cover  the  jug  closely,  and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place 
two  hours.    Afterwards  cool  and  ice  it. 

£0  LMHOnadt.— To  one  egg  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
cold  water,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  Stir  well, 
pour  into  a  glass,  and  fill  with  more  water. 
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I.— Place  the  jtiice  of  one  kmon  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  castor  sugar  in  a  tumbler,  and  fill  the  glass 
with  soda  water.  Mix  all  together,  and  add  tiny  pieces 
of  ice  and  a  slice  of  lemon  on  the  top. 

IJMM  KlH. — Half  a  pound  of  ground  white  sugar, 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tartaric  acid,  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  carbonate  of  soda,  forty  drops  of  essence  of 
lemon.  All  the  powders  should  be  quite  dry.  Add  the 
essence  to  the  sugar,  then  the  other  powders ;  stir  all 
together,  and  mix  by  passing  twice  through  a  hair  sieve. 
It  must  be  kept  in  tightly-corked  bottles,  and  no  damp 
spoon  must  be  inserted.  The  sugar  must  be  ground,  or 
very  finely  pulverised  with  a  pestle  and  mortar. 

OlMgt  MT  LiMM  Shfrttl. — ^The  juice  of  three  oranges, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a  heaped  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 
a  third  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  coloured  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  cochineal,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  a  tablespoonful  of 
gelatine,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Boil  the  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  the  water,  and  add  the  gelatine,  which  has  been 
soaked  for  an  hour  in  the  remaining  half-pint  of  water. 
Stir  over  the  fire  until  all  is  dissolved,  then  remove  from 
the  heat,  and  add  the  orange  and  lemon  juice,  and  strain 
through  a  cheesecloth.  Freeze  the  mixture  in  a  freezer 
when  it  is  cold,  and  when  half-frozen  add  the  whites  of  ^gs 
beaten  stiff.    Lemon  sherbet  can  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Oftngftutt, — ^Half  a  poimd  of  loaf  sugar,  two  oimces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  the  rind  and  juice  of  two  large  oranges,  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Put  the  sugar,  juice,  and  peel  into 
a  jug.  pour  the  boiling  water  over,  add  the  cream  of  tartar, 
stir  in  thoroughly,  strain  it,  and  use  veiy  cold. 

AnothMT  OrMftadt; — ^Take  the  thin  pe«l  of  two  oranges 
and  one  lemon,  and  put  it  into  a  jug  with  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  four  ounces  of  sugar.  Cover  the  jug 
closely  so  as  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Let  it  stand  until  cold, 
then  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  the  juice  of  four  oranges, 
and  strain. 

Mixtd  Jule«.— Put  into  a  large  tumbler  one  glassful  of 
lime  juice  cordial,  half  a  glassful  of  raspberry  syrup,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  a  little  crushed  ice.  Pour  on 
these  a  bottle  of  soda-water  and  stir. 
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I.— Three  quarts  of  water,  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  two  ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  whites  of 
three  eggs,  one  lemon.  Slice  the  lemcm,  pour  the  boiling 
wat«  upon  it,  and  the  other  ingredients,  except  the  whites 
of  the  eggs.  These  should  be  beaten  to  a  froth.  Add  them 
after  the  water  is  cold  and  bottle.  This  drink  is  at  once 
ready  for  use  when  it  is  bottled.  Put  a  glassful  of  it  into  a 
tumbler,  pour  in  a  glassful  of  cold  water,  add  a  pinch  of 
baking  soda,  and  stir. 

AMillfr  BmIM  OraM.— Ingredients— two  pounds  of 
sugar,  four  and  a  half  pints  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  two  ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  the  whiter  of  three 
eggs.  Method — Boil  together  the  water  aud  the  sugar 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stir  in  the  tartaric  a«.id.  When 
this  is  nearly  cold  add  the  lemon-juice,  and  stir  in  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Beat  thoroughly,  put  mto  a  bottle, 
and  cork  securely.  Use  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  cream 
to  a  glass  of  water,  add  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  stir,  and  drink. 

Bwliy  thirtol. — Mix  one  and  a  half  oimces  of  citric 
acid  and  fifty  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Pour  two  pints 
of  barley-water  over  four  pounds  of  best  loaf  sugar,  stir 
in  the  citric  acid  and  the  lemon  essence,  put  it  into  a  bottle 
and  cork  it.  Use  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  sherbet  to  a 
glassful  of  water. 

ShfdM. — ^To  one  ar  '  a  half  ounces  of  citric  acid  add  fifty 
drops  of  essence  of  It  n,  and  mix  well.  Poiu*  two  pints 
of  boiling  water  ov:.  lOur  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  add  the 
acids,  stir  thoroughly ,  bottle  and  cork.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
to  a  tumbler  of  water  makes  an  agreeable  drink,  and  if  it 
is  desired  to  effervesce,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  will  bring  this  about. 

FniK  ShfriMlS. — ^Strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
rhubarb,  and  fruit  generally  make  sherbets.  Gather  the 
fruit  when  it  is  ripe  and  juicy,  squeeze  it,  and  pass  it  first 
through  a  coarse,  and  then  through  a  fine  sieve.  To  every 
pint  of  juice  add  a  pint  of  water  and  a  poimd  of  powdered 
sugar.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Strain  through  a 
fine  muslin  bag,  and  put  into  bottles.  It  is  now  ready  for  use. 
Pour  a  little  of  this  syrup  into  a  tumbler,  and  fill  with  water. 
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Appit  DrM.— Ingredients— three  apples,  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  water,  one  ounce  of  sugar,  the  tUnly-peeled  rind 
of  half  a  lemon,  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice.  Method — 
Wipe  the  apples  with  a  damp  cloth,  slice  them  thinly 
without  peeling  or  coring,  and  put  them  into  a  jug  with  the 
lemon  rind  and  sugar.  Pour  boiling  water  over,  cover  the 
jug  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  allow  the  drink  to  stand  until 
it  is  cold. 

Wliilft  DrM.— Gather  four  or  five  sticks  of  rhubarb, 
wash  them,  but  do  not  peel  them,  and  then  cut  them  into 
pieces.  Cut  an  orange  and  a  lemon  into  slices,  and  bruise 
two  ounces  of  whole  ginger.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a 
pan,  add  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  and  two  pounds  of 
Demerara  sugar,  pour  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  over. 
Cover  the  pan,  and  allow  the  contents  to  become  lukewarm. 
Then  add  half  an  ounce  of  yeast  dissolved  in  a  little  of  the 
liquid,  allow  it  to  stand  for  six  hours,  then  sldm  thoroughly 
and  bottle  it  tightly. 

Olliiml  Driilk.--IngTedients— Two  tablespoonfub  of 
good  oats,  eight  breakfastcupfuls  of  boiling  water,  a  little 
salt,  sugar  and  lemon  juice  to  taste.  Method— Add  the 
oats  and  a  pinch  of  salt  to  the  boiling  water,  simmer  for 
an  hour,  strain  it,  and  sweeten  and  flavour  to  taste  with 
lemon-juice,  and  allow  it  to  go  very  cold.  Barley-water 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  substituting  prepared 
barley  for  the  oatmeal,  and  boiling  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

AMthtr  (MmMl  Drink.— Put  four  ounces  of  the  best 
finely  ground  oatmeal  into  a  basin,  with  six  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  a  large  lemon  cut  in  small  pieces.  Moisten  with 
a  small  quantity  of  warm  but  not  boiling  water  and  stir 
all  ell  together.  Now  pour  over  it  a  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
St.  a  few  minutes,  and  set  aside  to  cooL  When  the 
oatmeal  has  settled  at  the  bottom,  poui  off  the  liquid  into 
a  jug.    Any  other  flavouring  can  be  used  instead  of  lemon. 

EMirbtny  OorMri. — Stew  some  sound,  ripe  berries  until 
soft,  strain  them,  and  measure  the  juice.  To  every  pint 
of  juice  allow  three  quarters  of  a  poimd  of  brown  sugar ; 
put  this  into  a  saucepan,  with  enough  water  to  moisten  it, 
stir  until  dissolved,  and  then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  skinmiing 
carefully.    Now  strain  the  juice  into  it,  add  some  root  ginger 
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well  braised,  and  boil  again  very  slowly  for  twvnty-five 
minutes.  Add  nutmeg  and  cloves  to  taste,  boil  again  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  then  strain  it,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold 
botOe  it. 

A  WhMt  Drink.— Simmer  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cnuhed 
wheat  in  a  quart  of  water  for  about  an  hour,  stirring  occa- 
aiooally.  Strain,  add  lemmi  juice  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Children  like  this  and  it  does  them  good. 

flMM  NnIV. — ^Two  oiuices  of  tartaric  acid  and  one  and 
•  half  pounds  of  himp  sugar  dissolved  in  one  and  a  half 
pints  boiling  water.    Put  on  the  stove  for  twenty  minutes 

)  slow  fire.  When  it  is  cold  beat  the  white  of  one  egg 
^au  stir  in  along  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of 
lemon.  Bottle.  For  a  cooling  drink  put  half  a  wineglassful 
of  nectar  into  a  tumbler,  fill  three-quarters  full  with  cold 
water,  and  stir  in  a  small  saltspoonful  of  baking  soda. 

lynip  mi  OIlWMr.— Take  water  for  a  dozen  bottles,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  boil  half  an  hour,  then  add  half 
a  pound  of  syrap,  half  a  potmd  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  salt.  Let  it  come  to  boil,  then  empty 
into  a  deep  vessel,  and  cool  till  it  is  lukewarm.  Then  add 
a  cupful  of  yeast.    Bottle  it  vrhen  it  is  cold. 

IMIlt  BMT. — Ingredients — ^About  two  dozen  young 
nettles,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger, 
one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  lemons,  one  ounce  of 
yeast.  Method — Wash  the  nettles  and  boil  thtin  for  an 
hour  in  half  a  gallon  of  water.  P*ut  the  sugar,  ginger,  the 
thinly-peeled  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemons  into 
a  large  bowl,  and  strain  over  them  the  boiling  nettle-water. 
Add  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  the 
yeast,  dissolved  first  in  a  little  of  the  liquid.  Let  this 
stand  for  twelve  hours,  skim  the  yeast  carefully  off  the  top, 
bottle  the  beer,  and  keep  it  in  a  cold  place. 

AMUMr  MtllMtf  tar  Ntttlt  or  Ntrb  BMr.— In  two 
gallons  of  water  boil  a  few  handfuls  of  fresh  young  nettles, 
a  few  handfuls  of  dandelion,  about  a  handful  of  good  sage,  a 
few  handfuls  of  cleavers  (knov^n  in  some  ptarts  as  goose 
grass,  the  Galium  Aparine  of  the  botanist),  and  two  ounces 
of  bruised  ginger.  Boil  these  together  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  strain.    It  should  be  worked  by  placing  into  it 
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some  pieces  of  toasted  bread,  on  which  has  been  spread  a 
little  quantity  of  brewer's  barm  or  yeast.  When  the  process 
of  fermentaticm  b  over,  add  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Bottle  and  cork  the  beer,  and  place  the  bottles  on  their 
sides  on  a  cool  shelf  or  rack.  The  beer  will  be  ready  for  use 
after  a  few  days  have  passed.  Horehound  and  other  herbs 
are  often  added,  and  this  recipe  can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 

MMt  Mrfe  iMr. — Ingredients — ^Two  and  a  half  ounces 
of  hops,  two  ounces  of  whole  ginger,  two  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  half  a  breakfastcupfol  of  golden  syrup,  three  sprigs 
of  horehound,  a  dandelion  root,  ten  quarts  of  water.  Method 
— Boil  all  together  for  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  then  strain 
and  aUow  it  to  cool.  Add  half  a  cupful  of  yeast,  let  it  stand 
lor  two  days,  then  skim  well  and  bottle. 

TklMlt  iMr. — One  pound  of  treacle,  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  six  or  eight  quarts  of  cokl  water,  a  teacupful  of  yeast. 
Put  the  treacle  into  the  boiling  water  and  stir  till  they 
are  mixed  well,  then  add  the  correct  quantity  of  cold  water, 
and  the  yeast.  Place  in  a  clean  earthenware  basin  or  jar 
and  cover  with  a  coarse  cloth,  doubled  two  or  three  times 
Bottle  it  upon  the  following  day. 

Rhuiwfe  Wint. — ^To  each  pound  of  rhubarb  add  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  the  rhubarb  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  one  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  length.  Stir  ev«  ry  day,  letting  it 
stand  about  ten  days.  Then  strain,  and  to  every  eight  pints 
add  one  quarter  of  a  poimd  of  sugar,  and  b<  ittle.  When  you 
are  very  thirsty,  a  wineglasstul  of  wine  put  into  a  timibler, 
and  filled  with  water,  is  a  very  cooling,  wholesome  and 
refreshing  drink. 

Here  are  a  few  drinke  for  ;       vinter. 

Plppinnint  OoriW  — Pu*  one  pound  of  lump  sugar  into 
a  jug  and  pour  over  it  one  quart  ut  actually  boiling  water. 
Let  this  cool  gradually  on  the  st  ve,  and  when  quite  cold 
add  three  p<  nny  orth  of  essence  of  peppermint  and  three 
tablespoonfu  s  c  crushed  ginger.  Put  into  small  bottles, 
and  pour  in  a  teaspoon  ful  of  lemon  juice  on  the  top  of  ea  h, 
cork  tif'  tly,  then  cover  the  cork  with  melted  wax  or  resin, 
and  kcc};  in  ;;  drv  cupboard.  One  tablcspoonful  of  the 
cordial  should  be  taken  with  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  tumbler- 
full  of  hot  wat^r. 
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I. — Grate  the  peel  from  twelve  oranges 
and  two  lemons,  and  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water  over 
it.  Keep  on  the  warm  stove  for  some  hours,  then  strain. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  and  boil  up 
with  a  little  of  the  peel-flavoured  water,  to  which  add  four 
crushed  cloves,  one  dessertspoonful  of  crushed  ginger,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  mace  and  cinnamon.  Strain  weU,  and 
bottle  like  the  peppermint  cordial.  Equal  quantities  of  this, 
and  boiling  water,  make  a  wholesome  drink,  or  it  can  be 
sipped  in  small  quantities  cold,  without  adding  water. 

Itaipto  MUN^Bttr. — ^Take  three  ounces  of  bruised  ginger, 
and  boil  it  up  in  one  and  three-quarter  quarts  of  water  for 
twenty  minutes.  Add  three  pounds  of  crushed  loaf  siigar, 
one  gUl  of  lemon  juice,  and  the  peel,  as  whole  as  possible, 
of  four  lemons.  Boil  it  up  again,  then  strain  very  carefulfy. 
Let  it  cool  gradually,and  when  only  tepid  drop  in  rather  more 
than  half  a  tablespoonful  of  brewers'  yeast ;  yrhea  cold  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  orange-flower  water  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  essence  of  lemon.  This  ginger-beer  should  stand  for 
four  days,  and  if  bottled  tightly  will  keep  for  three  or 
four  months. 

CiniiainoiMMlt.— Boil  one  quart  of  water,  and  stir  in 
gradually  one  ounce  of  coarsely-ground  wheat  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  or  oranges.  When  cool,  add  cinnamon 
to  taste,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger  essence ;  then  strain 
for  use. 


CHAPTER   XXII 


HOW  TO  DECORATE  A  CHURCH 

In  this  chapter  our  intention  is  that  a  broad  interpretation 
shall  be  placed  on  the  word  "  church,"  for  our  instructions 
may  be  adapted  to  all  places  of  worship ;  and  our  girls 
should  read  the  following  directions  with  frequent 
reference  to  Chapter  XL 

OhrMlMI. — ^Much  has  been  done  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  all  branches  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  art ; 
and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  willingly  in  the 
restoration,  building,  and  decoration  of  churches.  Un- 
questionably we  have  made  great  progress  in  architectural 
art.  and  many  of  our  modem  churches  can  vie  with  any 
of  the  ancient  in  richness  of  material  and  elaborate  work- 
manship ;  but  we  are  still  behind  in  coloured  decoration 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  done,  and  the  majority 
of  our  sacred  edifices  are  still  devoid  of  any  attempt  at 
coloured  enrichment. 

In  ancient  times  no  church  was  considered  complete 
until  every  available  portion  of  its  interior  was  richly 
painted  with  appropriate  ornaments,  or  adorned  with 
scripture,  legendary,  and  saintly  histories.  Then  every 
wall  spoke  of  the  great  truths  of  our  most  holy  faith  ;  and 
of  the  lives  and  martyrdoms  of  the  saints.  Then  every 
detail  of  the  architecture  stood  forth  in  the  rich  bloom  of 
finely  contrasted  colour,  which,  harmonizing  with  the 
costly  hangings  and  precious  embroideries  and  furniture 
of  the  sanctuary  and  its  altar,  produced  an  effect  which  we 
can  with  difficulty  realize,  even  in  imagination,  in  the 
present  day.  Besides  these  permanent  decorations,  there 
were  others  which  were  called  into  the  service  of  the  Church 
on  the  great  festivals  and  other  particular  occasions.    Of 
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these,  the  most  important  and  beautiful  were  flowere.  fruit, 
and  foliage— precious  gifts  sent  by  God  for  His  own  glory 
and  our  delight ;  and  such  as  we  should  on  all  possible 
occasiwis  be  careful  to  dedicate  to  His  service  in  the 
adornment  of  His  altars  and  His  sanctuaries. 

It  is  on  the  floral  decoration  of  churches  that  we  in 
this  place,  and  at  this  timt,  desire  to  say  a  few  words,  and 
give  a  few  hints.  When  Christmas  comes,  with  its  usual 
festivity  and  happiness,  busy  hands  will  be  twining  the 
holly  wreath  and  hanging  the  mystic  mistletoe  in  each 
home  of  our  land ;  while  in  many,  we  sincerely  trust  in  all, 
of  our  churches,  willing  hands  will  be  found  at  their  labour 
of  love,  decorating  the  sanctuaries  of  our  Lord,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  great  day  when  He  came  "  veiled  in 
flesh  "  to  dwell  amongst  men. 

"  Bom  that  man  no  more  may  die. 
Bom  to  raise  the  sons  of  earth. 
Bom  to  give  them  second  birtii." 

We  sincerely  desire  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  good  work, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  do  so  in  a  more 
efficient  way  than  by  offering  a  few  simple  directions  and 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
decoration  of  their  churches,  but  who  have  not  any  decided 
ideas  regarding  the  correct  and  most  beautiful  manner  of 
doing  so. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  to  whom  the  following 
lines  will  suggest  nothing  new ;  many  there  are,  indeed, 
who  could  add  most  ably  to  them ;  and  would  that  we 
could  have  their  valuable  assistance.  To  such  persons, 
of  course,  this  chapter  is  not  addressed ;  but  we  are 
assured  that  the  majority  of  our  readers,  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  floral  decoration,  may  here  find 
some  useful  hints  ;  and  we  hope  that  they  may  be  induced 
to  give  our  suggestions  a  fair  trial  in  their  several  churches 
for  the  festival  of  Christmas. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  practical  details,  we  must, 
at  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  somewhat  impertinent 
-and  oificious,  give  a  piece  of  soimd  advice  to  all  decoration 
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committees.    As  a  general  rule  these  committees  or  clubs, 
as  they  may  be  called,  are  composed  of  volimteers  who 
come  forward  from  their  several  congregations.    These 
hold  ver>  decided  views,  each  one  being  convinced  that  he 
or  she  knows  all  about  the  subject,  and  could  decorate  a 
church  to  perfection  if  others  would  only  attend  to,  and 
work  imder,  his  or  her  directions.    But,  alas !  all  who  come 
forward  desire  to  be  considered  learned  in  the  art  of  decor- 
ation, and  expect  to  be  appointed  leaders.    Things  may 
go  on  pretty  well  imtil  the  real  work  is  commenced,  when 
out  come  each  individual's  decided  opinions  and  intentions. 
All  are  at  once  rich  in  ideas  and  prolific  in  whims,  and 
indignant  that  they  are  not  carried  out.    The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  some  give  up  the  task  and  leave  in  a  vexed 
and  angry  spirit,  thinking  their  opinions  have  not  been 
properly  appreciated,  and  those  who  remain  do  as  they 
think  best,  and  the  decoration  turns  out,  as  might  be 
expected,   to  be  incongruous  and  incorrect.    Let  each 
committee,  be  it  composed  of  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or,  as 
is  most  usual,  of  both,  be;.      :  roceeding  to  work,  arrange 
a  definite  scheme  for  the  decoration  in  hand  ;  appoint  the 
most  competent  person  they  can  command,  to  act  as 
director  ;  and  agree  to  work  under  his  or  her  leadership.    If 
this  be  done,  more  work  will  be  got  through,  and  a  more 
uniform  and  perfect  result  will  be  obtained,  than  by  any 
other  mod  J  of  proceeding. 

Having  premised,  then,  that  a  scheme  should  in  all  cases 
be  decided  upon  before  the  absolute  decoration  is  com- 
menced, we  cannot  do  better  in  this  place  than  say  a  few 
words  on  the  general  design  and  disposition  of  floral  decor- 
ations with  reference  to  the  several  styles  of  church  archi- 
tefture,  and  the  various  portions  and  details  of  church 
interiors. 

In  decor, ting  a  church  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
style  in  which  it  is  built ;  and  the  ideas  for  the  floral 
enrichments  should  as  a  rule  be  derived  from  the  usual 
details  of  the  architecture.  Above  all,  care  should  be 
taken  to  retam  the  general  feeling  of  the  style  in  the 
decorations. 
Tu  Norman  work,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  XL  we  find  great 
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massiveness  and  breadth  of  treatment ;  the  round  arch 
used  for  aU  openings ;  arcades  composed  of  intersecting 
roraid  arches ;  columns  horizontally  banded  or  ornamented 
with  spiral,  zigzag,  or  diaper  patterns ;  mouldings  enriched 
with  the  chevron,  cable,  chain,  bead,  and  other  ornament  • 
flat  surfaces  of  wall  covered  with  a  species  of  trelliswork 
diaper,  both  with  and  without  small  enrichments  at  the 
mtersection  of  its  lines;  lozenge-work,  scale-work,  and 
parallel  rows  of  zig-zags  placed  over  one  another ;  and 
lastly,  we  observe  a  total  absence  of  those  cusped  forms 
so  common  in  the  later  styles. 

In  essaying  to  decorate  the  interior  of  a  church  in  the 
Norman  style,  it  is  important  that  great  simplicity  of  form 
massiveness  of  character,  and  breadth  of  effect  should  be 
sought  after,  so  that  the  decoration  in  the  mass  may  har- 
monize with  the  architecture.    This  may  be  secured  by 
adopting  simple  forms  for  all  the  ornaments,  and  using 
large  quantities  of  evergreens  in  their  construction.    As 
the  round  arch  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
style,  and  as  cusped  or  foliated  forms  do  not  belong  to  it. 
the  simple  circle  should  invariably  be  adopted  for  enclosing 
devices  which  are  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  (as  in  3,  Fig 
180),  and  no  such  forms  as  the  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  or  cinquefoii 
should  in  any  case  be  used.    The  arcades  formed  of  inter- 
secting semicircular  arches,  which  are  so  frequently  to  be 
found  in  rich  examples,  supply  us  with  a  good  idea  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  lower  portions  of  chancel  walls, 
where  no  important  enrichment  afready  exists.    These 
arcades  may  be  constructed  of  stout  wire  or  light  wood,  and 
covered  with  evergreens  reheved  by  hoUy  benies'and 
whatever  flowers  are  at  hand.    In  the  construction  of 
arcades  of  this  description,  there  is  great  room  for  the 
display  of  taste  and  skill. 

The  great  size  of  the  generality  of  Norman  columns 
renders  their  decoration,  if  richly  done,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable labour.  Perhaps  the  easiest  method  of  orna- 
menting the  large  circular  piers  of  the  style  is  by  banding 
them  with  plain  wreaths  or  broad  open  bands,  similar  to 
those  shown  at  8  and  9.  Fig.  181.  Those  columns  which  are 
banded  architecturaUy  may  have  a  single  wreath  laid  round 
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the  shaft  immediately  above,  and  resting  on  the  band ;  or 
they  may  have  two  wreaths  or  open  bands  fastened  round 
the  shaft,  one  between  the  base  and  centre-stone  band, 
and  the  other  between  the  latter  and  the  capital  A  plain 
circular  column  may  be  beautifully  decorated  with  a  spiral 
wreath,  or  with  two  running  in  opposite  directions ;  the 
latter  will  cover  the  cohimn  with  an  open  diaper.  Of 
course,  neither  of  these  methods  of  wreathing  large  columns 
inust  be  attempted  where  material  and  labour  are  very 
limited.  All  small  columns  which  stand  quite  free  from 
the  stone-work  should  be  ornamented  with  a  single  spiral 
wreath,  taking  not  more  than  three  turns  (lo.  Fig.  i8i). 
Irregular  and  grouped  Norman  piers  should  not  be  decorated 
with  wreaths  or  bands ;  and.  indeed,  as  there  is  no  satis- 
factory way  of  ornamenting  them,  they  had  better  be  left 
without  any  floral  enrichment. 

In  treating  large  surfaces  of  flat  wall,  several  methods 
can  be  adopted,  according  to  the  amoimt  of  material  and 
labour  at  conmiand.  They  may  be  decorated  in  a  very 
appropriate  way  by  bands  of  zigzag  and  interlaced  semi- 
circles (8  and  9.  Fig.  181).  or  designs  of  a  similar  nature, 
placed  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  with  medallions 
between  them;  or  they  may  be  covered  with  diaper 
patterns,  such  as  8  and  10,  Fig.  180,  which  are  based  on 
the  trellis-work,  diaper,  and  scale-work  of  the  style. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  fasten  any  species  of 
floral  enrichment  on  Norman  mouldings,  but  thick  cables 
or  twisted  ropes  of  holly  may  be  laid  over  hood-moulds 
or  string  courses  with  very  good  effect.  They  may  be 
fastened  to  small  wire  hooks  driven  into  the  joints  at 
intervals. 

Any  or  all  of  the  symbols,  monograms,  and  devices 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  Festival  of  Christmas  may 
be  used  in  the  decoration  of  Norman  work,  and  they  should 
in  all  cases  be  enclosed  within  circles  of  evergreens. 

In  Early  English  architecture  we  find  considerable 
severity  and  breadth  of  treatment,  but  an  abnost  total 
absence  of  the  massiveness  so  characteristic  of  Norman 
work.  The  pointed  arch  has  superseded  the  round,  and 
has  given  unlimited  play  to  the  genius  of  the  builder; 
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it  has  brought  lightness,  grace,  and  elegance  in  its  train, 
to  clothe  every  detail  with  a  new  beauty. 

The  style  is  rich  in  arcades,  formed  of  pointed  arches, 
which  are  never  interlaced,  as  in  the  Norman  style.  Cohmms 
are  usually  banded  with  one,  two.  or  three  horizontal  bands, 
but  are  no  longer  enriched  with  surface  patterns.  The 
single  circular  shaft  continues  to  be  used,  but,  in  rich  ex- 
amples of  the  style,  grouped  columns  are  more  frequently 
met  with.  Mouldings  are  not  so  richly  ornamented  as  in 
the  preceding  style,  but  are  worked  into  more  members, 
separated  by  deepfy-cut  hollows. 

In  Early  English  work  many  beautiful  diapers  are  to 
be  found  covering  large  spaces  of  wall,  as  at  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  flowing  scroll-work  is  also  used  as  a  surface 
enrichment.  In  very  early  buildings  few  cusped  forms 
are  to  be  met  with,  but  as  the  style  was  matured,  simple 
geometrical  forms,  such  as  the  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  and 
sixfoil,  became  very  common. 

In  the  above  short  summary  we  find  enough  to  assist  us 
in  framing  a  correct  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  Early 
English  structures.  The  fact  that  a  greater  degree  of 
lightness  prevails  in  them  than  m  Norman,  at  once  tells 
us  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  construct  the  decorative 
materials  of  a  very  massive  description,  and  as  the  archi- 
tectural features  generally  are  more  refined  and  elegant, 
the  floral  ornaments  should  be  made  in  keeping.  As  the 
pointed  arch  is  an  important  and  characteristic  feature  of 
the  period,  and  as  the  round  arch,  although  sometimes 
used  in  very  early  work,  is  no  longer  consistent,  it  is  obvious 
that  wherever  arches  are  introduced  in  the  decorations, 
they  must  be  of  the  pointed  or  lancet  shape.  Arcades 
may  be  vised  as  in  the  Norman  style,  but  they  must  not  be 
of  interlaced  arches.  Columns,  when  circular,  may  be  orna- 
mented, as  in  the  preceding  style,  with  bands  of  evergreens, 
and  their  capitals,  when  not  carved,  should  be  enriched 
with  chaplets  of  holly,  berries,  and  flowers. 

Single  spiral  wreaths  of  small  size  may  be  twined  round 
the  cob.mns,  althotxgh  they  are  not  so  consistent  as  when 
applied  to  Norman  shafts.  Piers  consisting  of  several 
small  columns  placed  roimd  a  centre  one  are  frequently 
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met  with,  and  when  the  columns  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  leave  moderately  sized  spaces  between  them,  vertical 
ropes  of  evergreens  may  be  hung  in  the  spaces  from  the 
capitals  to  the  bases.  Should  the  columns  stand  sufficiently 
far  from  the  centre  pier  to  admit  of  wreaths  being  passed 
behind  them,  the  pier  may  be  wreathed  spirally,  allowing 
the  small  colunuis  to  stand  in  front  of  them,  or  the  detached 
columns  may  be  delicately  wreathed,  and  the  centre  pier 
left  plain.  When  columns  are  constructed  of  attached 
members  divided  by  deep  hollows,  ropes  of  eveigreens 
may  be  pressed  into  all  the  hollows,  but  they  should  never 
be  wreathed  spirally.  In  ii  and  13.  Fig.  181,  are  shown 
an  elevation  and  section  of  portion  of  a  quatrefoil  column 
having  ropes  of  holly  down  its  four  angles. 

Mouldings  may  be  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  columns  with  attached  members ;  that  is,  they  may 
have  ropes  of  evergreens  pressed  into  the  most  important 
hollows,  and  small  bosses  of  holly  leaves,  berries,  and 
flowers  may  be  placed  at  intervals  in  the  minor  hollows. 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  either  of  the  above  methods  of 
decorating  mouldings  may  be  resorted  to  alone. 

Diapers  may  be  used  to  any  extent  in  ornamenting  wall- 
spaces,  but  they  should  not  be  of  too  massive  a  description ; 
those  as  shown  in  8,  9  and  11,  Fig.  180,  are  very  suitable  ; 
perhaps  9  is  most  to  be  recommended,  as  it  displays  the 
pointed  form. 

For  the  decoration  of  3{}andrils  or  tympani  of  arches 
and  other  small  spaces  of  wall,  flowing  scroU-work  may  be 
used  with  great  effect.  It  may  be  formed  of  holly,  etc., 
on  a  ground-work  of  stout  wire  bent  into  the  proper  forms, 
and  soldered,  or  otherwise  securely  fastened  together. 
The  scroll-work,  when  finished,  may  either  be  suspended 
in  »ts  place,  or  secured,  if  it  is  on  stone-work,  by  two  or  three 
wire  hooks  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  masonry.  Creased 
ribbons,  bearing  illuminated  texts,  form  very  suitable 
enrichments  for  spandri'  -  spaces  over  windows  and  doors. 
Bands  bearing  texts  rm.  be  hung  under  the  cornices  of 
nave  and  other  walls  where  admissible.  Medallions 
containing  sacred  devices  should  be  used  in  all  cases  where 
favourable  spaces  occur,  s'lch  as  between  nave  arches  and 
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side  aUe  and  derestoiy  window*.  Diagrams  a,  3  and 
4,  in  Fig.  z8o,  supply  des^s  perfectly  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Over  the  chancel  arch,  wbne  no  permanent 
decoration  exists,  a  laige  device,  in  which  the  cross  forms 
the  ptiadptl  feature,  should  be  suspended ;  a  suitable 
desic^  i<*'  this  is  given  in  5.  Fig.  x8o.  On  each  side  of 
this  centre  medallion,  in  the  centres  of  the  remaining 
spaces  over  the  arch,  small  medallions  containing  an  A^ha 
and  Omega  may  be  placed. 

The  embellishment  of  Decorated  buildings  may  be 
executed  in  a  similar  style  to  those  just  described,  and  with 
the  same  designs  as  far  as  they  go,  but  we  can  now  introduce 
two  very  important  ornamental  adjuncts  in  the  shape  of 
emblazoned  shields  and  banners,  bearing  symbols,  mono< 
grams,  or  other  devices.  These  should  in  all  possible  cases 
be  associated  with  floral  patterns.  Diagram  i,  Fig.  181, 
shows  the  banner  associated  with  a  rayed  circle  of  holly 
and  spruce  fir ;  and  i.  Fig.  z8o,  and  z  and  3,  Fig.  z8i, 
show  shields  enclosed  in  floral  devices.  Crosses  either 
composed  of  eveigreens  (mly,  or  of  evergreens  with  richly 
coloured  groundworic,  like  6,  Fig.  i8z,  may  be  used  wherever 
suitable  spaces  occur  for  them.  The  most  suitable  posi- 
tions for  designs  similar  to  i.  Fig.  181,  are  in  the  spandrils 
of  nave  arches,  or  between  clerestory  windows,  where 
flat  spaces  of  wall  occur.  In  small  panels,  such  as  are 
frequently  met  with  in  Decorated  architecture,  coloured 
shields  charged  with  appropriate  emblems,  etc.,  may 
be  placed  without  a.iy  floral  work,  the  cusps  or  mould- 
ings of  the  panels  taking  the  place  of  the  evergreen  outlines, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  medallions  before  described.  Stars 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  shields  if  preferred. 

We  may  here  remark,  although  what  we  are  going  to 
say  is  equally  applicable  to  works  in  all  the  styles,  that  in 
every  case  great  care  should  be  taken  with,  and  the  most 
elaborate  ornament  devoted  to,  the  decoration  of  chancels, 
and  particularly  the  east  walls  of  chancels.  Where  rich 
reredoses  exist,  their  decoration  with  evergreens  and 
flowers  must  be  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  some  competent 
person  in  each  individual  case,  for  it  is  p^ectfy  impossible 
for  us  to  give  even  general  directions  beyond  the  recom- 
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mendation  to  do  what  may  be  decided  on  with  the  choicest 
materiab  procurable.  If  nich  a  feature  u  an  arcade 
should  exist  in  the  east  wall  of  a  chancel,  taking  the  place 
oi  a  reredos,  its  cohinms.  if  of  marble,  should  be  banded 
or  wreathed  with  everlasting  flowers,  attached  at  short 
intervals  to  coloured  ribbon,  or  strips  of  coloured  cloth. 
The  roost  suitable  flowers  for  this  purpose  are  those  of  a 
bright  orange  and  scarlet  colour  about  the  size  of  a  florin. 
If  the  columns  are  of  ttont,  they  may  be  wreathed  with 
evergreens,  relieved  at  intervals  with  everlasting  flowers. 
In  chancels  where  the  east  wall  is  not  richly  ornamented, 
a  huge  floral  cross,  with  a  gold  star  in  its  centre,  becomes 
an  appropriate  and  highly  deshable  ornament  above  the 
altar. 

The  decoration  of  Perpendicular  buildings  is  by  no  means 
so  easy,  the  general  details  of  the  architecture  not  being  of 
so  distinct  a  character,  or  so  susceptible  of  tasteful  enrich- 
ment by  floral  appliances.  In  rich  examples,  all  the  wall 
spaces  will  be  found  covered  with  panellhig,  the  columns 
moulded,  or  having  small  shafts  attached  to  them,  and 
separated  by  large  shallow  hollows,  the  arches  much 
depressed,  and  their  small  spandrils  panelled.  The  windows 
are  very  large,  and  consequently  leave  but  little  wall-space 
between  them.  The  style  is  also  rich  in  screen  and  taber- 
nacle work,  but  seldom  shows  arcades  of  any  importance, 
the  ordinary  panelwork  taking  their  place. 

In  simple  buildings  but  little  panelwork  is  met  with. 
Plain  octagonal  columns  take  the  place  of  moulded  ones, 
and,  generally  speaking,  more  wall-space  is  found  than 
in  the  more  developed  examples. 

In  considering  the  decoration  of  buildings  of  this  period 
we  must  therefore  conclude  that  small  details  in  constant 
repetition  must  be  decided  on.  In  the  ornamentation  of 
walls  covered  with  panels,  it  is  advisable  to  insert  small 
devices  either  in  the  shape  of  coloured  shields  or  floral 
work  in  the  centres  of  the  panels.  Columns  when  moulded 
are  better  left  undecorated,  but  when  they  are  octagonal 
they  may  be  wreathed  spirally  or  have  their  capitals 
sTUTounded.  when  uncarved,  with  chaplets  of  evergreens. 
Mouldings  may  be  left  undecorated  or  have  patterns  of 
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eveiipeens  inaerted  at  intervtb  into  their  bu^  bollowi. 
The  screen  and  tabemade-work  of  the  period  niay  be 
decorated,  when  of  a  very  simple  and  de&ied  character, 
bat  when  very  rich  and  complicated,  as  in  many  of  our  large 
buildings,  floral  enrichment  should  be  dnpcased  with  or  used 
very  sparingly.  Temporary  screens,  richly  rovered  with 
evergreens,  banners,  scrolls,  and  ahiek  j.  form  most  appro- 
priate ornaments  in  those  churches  where  permanent  screens 
do  not  exist,  or  indeed  in  any  case  where  they  may  he  in* 
serted.  These  screens  should  be  formed  of  light  timber  work 
and  wire.    Banners  and  shiekls  may  be  used  to  any  extent  in 
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the  decoration  of  Perpendicular  churches,  and  almost  any 
shape  of  the  former  may  be  adopted  as  taste  or  circum- 
stances suggest,  but  the  latter  should  be  of  either  of  the 
forms  shown  in  our  sketches  upon  this  page  rather  than 
those  in  our  full-page  illustrations. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  manner  in  which  the 
schemes  for  the  decoration  of  churches  in  the  various  styles 
of  medixval  architecture  should  be  determined  and  devel- 
oped, we  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  symbols, 
emblems,  and  monograms  most  suitable  and  appropriate  for 
the  Festival  of  Christmas. 

Generally  speaking,  far  too  httle  attentiwi  is  paid  to  the 
selection  of  the  symbols  and  other  sacred  devices  for  the 
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diflerent  aeatons  of  the  ChriitMn  year.  Indeed,  the  whole 
collection  of  symbols,  emblems,  and  monograms,  which  have 
been  iatrodnced  by  the  early  artists,  and  which  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church  ever  smce  it 
struggled  under  persecution  in  the  catacombs,  has  of  late 
years  been  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  stock  set  from  whkh 
anjrthing  that  strikes  the  individual  fancy  may  be  taken  for 
any  purpose  or  for  any  season.  We  have  great  hopes,  how- 
ever, that  matters  will  be  altered,  and  that  as  Christian  art 
comes  to  be  better  understood,  we  shall  not  have  to  blush 
for  the  mistakes  made,  and  the  ignorance  displayed,  in 
quarters  where  all  things  shoukl  be  as  perfect  as  minds 
and  hands  can  make  them. 

Of  all  the  Christian  symbob  the  cross  is  at  once  the  most 
universal  and  beautiful,  and  its  use,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, is  allowable  at  all  seasons.  As  a  Christmas  decoration 
the  rn)5s  neetl  n^t  bt  made  very  prominoit,  and  in  no  case 
shou  d  the  Latin  fomi  be  adopted,  although,  owing  to  a  very 
popuUir  and  mistaken  idea  that  this  form  is  the  only  proper 
on*',  it  lias  long  Ix  en  almost  exclusively  used  in  Christmas 
decoration.  It  must  be  tmderstood  that  the  Latin  Cross 
is  derived  directly  from,  and  represents  the  actual  Cross 
on  which  our  biased  Lord  suffered,  and  is  termed  in  its 
simple  shape  the  Calvary  or  Passion  Cross.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  at  Christmas,  of  all  seasons  '-'  tne  year,  we 
should  have  no  wish  more  partkula^l  io  .•!  •  de  to  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  than  we  hav<  '  u  r.  <  •  -  d  Friday 
to  commemorate  His  Birth  or  R^•^•.)  v.-  ';,>\i..  riie  Cross 
which  is  ak>ne  suitable  and  approp.n  '  .r  the  Festival 
of  Christmas  is  the  Greek.  This  fo,  i"  ;s  in  reality  the 
original  cross  idealised,  and  although  it  may  be  adopted 
as  a  Sjmibol  of  Christ,  it  is  more  properly  accepted  as 
expressive  of  the  Religion  of  the  Cross — ^to  be  the  emblem 
of  Christianity,  rather  than  the  sign  of  the  Atonement. 

We  mentioned  above  that,  in  Christmas  decoration,  the 
Cross  need  not  be  made  very  prominent.  We  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  we  consider  that  the  symbol 
should  at  any  time  take  a  secondary  position.  What  we 
mean  is  that  at  Christmas,  when  everybody  and  everything 
should  wear  the  garb  of  joy  and  gladness,  the  cross  should 
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not  stand  forth  in  its  severity,  but  should  be  grouped  with 
other  forms  which  alhide  to  the  event  we  are  commemor- 
ating. The  centre  design  in  Fig.  180  is  an  example  of  this 
treatment  of  the  Cross,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  while 
the  Cross  distinctly  asserts  its  beautiful  form,  its  interest  is 
divided  with  the  star  placed  within  the  emblem  of  eternity, 
and  bearing,  as  the  centre  of  all.  the  monwrram  of  the' 
Blessed  Name  of  JESUS. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  Greek  Cross  may  be  used,  but  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  are  the  Cross  Fleurie  and 
Cross  Patonce ;  the  latter  is  shown  in  5.  Fig.  180 ;  the  former, 
issuing  from  behind  the  shield,  in  1.  Fig.  180.  It  wiU  be 
observed  that  the  arms  of  the  Cross  Patonce  gradually  spread 
outwards  from  the  point  of  junction,  while  those  of  the 
Cross  Fleurie  remain  straight,  until  near  their  extremities. 
A  very  pleasing  form  of  the  Cross  is  shown  in  6.  Fig.  181  • 
it  is  nothing  but  a  Cross  Patonce.  with  the  foliations  of  the 
arms  cut  off.  This  form  is  very  suitable  when*  Cross  with 
coloured  and  inscribed  arms  is  required,  as  in  our  design. 

The  Agnus  Dei.  or  Divine  Lamb,  and  the  Lion,  which 
are  symbols  of  our  Lord,  are  most  appropriate  for  Christ- 
mas. They  may  be  depicted  on  shields  and  banners,  or  in 
aureoles  enclosed  in  floral  medallions,  as  in  3.  Fig.  180,  which 
shows  the  Agnus  Dei  in  an  aureole,  occupying  the  centre 
of  a  six-pointed  star,  and  surrounded  with  the  circle.  The 
Pelican,  as  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
particularly  aUudes  to  His  Passion.  The  Fish,  however, 
is  a  proper  figure  for  Christmas.  It  has  been  adopted  as 
a  figure  of  our  Saviour  because  the  five  letters  forming  the 
word  fish,  in  Greek  (IXeTl).  when  separated,  supply  the 
initials  of  the  five  words — 

IiKTOi/j  Xpunif  Qtou  Tiof  Surrip. 

Jesus  Christ  (tfie)  Son  of  God  (the)  Saviour. 
All  the  monograms  of  our  Lord's  name  are  appropriate 
for  Christmas  decoration,  whether  used  as  independent 
ornaments  (as  in  6  and  7,  Fig.  180).  or  on  shields,  banners, 
and  medallions.  The  monograms  most  usually  met  with  are 
those  which  are  composed  of  the  two  first  and  the  last  letters 
of  the  word  JESUS,  in  Greek  (mzOTZ).    The  two  first 
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lettera  I  (Iota)  and  H  (E*  >  always  remain  the  same ;  but 
the  last  letter  assumes  thret  forms,  S.C.and  I,  which  are  the 
three  forms  of  the  Greek  sigma.  These  monograms  may 
either  be  formed  of  Greek  letters  as  in  2  and  6,  Fig.  180, 
and  1  and  5,  Fig.  181,  or  of  Gothic  letters,  as  in  4  and  5, 
Fig.  180.  When  the  letters  are  entwined,  it  is  usual  to 
elongate  the  I,  and  form  it  into  a  Cross  as  in  6,  Fig.  180. 
The  monograms  of  the  name  of  CHRIST  are  formed  in  a 
sunilar  manner  from  the  first  two  and  last  lettera  of  that 
name  in  Greek  (XPIZTOS).  or,  as  is  most  usual,  from  the 
first  letters  only  (X  P).  Both  these  forms  are  sho^^n  in 
7,  Fig.  180,  aiid  2  and  5,  Fig.  181.  With  all  the  mono- 
grams of  our  Lord's  name,  the  Alpha  (A)  and  Omega  (Xl) 
may  be  grouped. 

Of  all  the  ornaments  to  be  used  in  Christmas  decoration, 
th ".  Star  is,  of  course,  the  most  important,  and  should  be 
freely  introduced,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
symbols  and  monograms  above  alluded  to.  A  large  and 
fine  star  containing  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  the  monogram  of  the 
name  of  JESUS,  should  invariably  occupy  a  prominent 
pc  Jti(Hi  on  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.  When  placed 
above  the  altar,  which  is  the  best  position  for  it,  it  should 
occupy  the  centre  of  a  Greek  Cross.  The  most  important 
position  for  the  Star  in  the  nave  is  over  the  chancel  arch, 
where  it  should  also  be  grouped  with  the  Cross.  5,  Fig.  180', 
illustrates  the  treatment  we  have  just  described.  Stars 
of  any  number  of  points  may  be  adopted,  although  five, 
six.  and  seven  points  produce  the  most  beautiful  forms.  It 
will  be  observed,  on  examining  4,  Fig.  180.  that  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Trinity— namely,  the  interlaced  triangles— forms 
a  perfect  Star  of  six  points ;  and  this  symbol  is  most 
appropriate,  and  may  be  freely  used  on  the  walls  of  chancels, 
or  placed,  on  a  large  scale,  over  chancel  arches.  3,  Fig! 
180,  shows  a  six-pointed  Star  enclosed  within  a  circle  (the 
emblem  of  eternity),  and  having  in  its  centre  an  aureole 
containing  the  Agnus  Dei.  2.  Fig.  180,  shows  a  five-pointed 
Star,  charged  with  the  monogram  IH2.  and  enclosed  in  a 
cmquefoil.  i.  Fig.  180.  the  centre  shield  is  charged  with  a 
gold  Star  of  seven  points  ;  6,  Fig.  181,  shows  a  gold  Star  in 
a  blue  aureole  (symbolical  of  Heaven)  occupying  the  centre 
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of  a  Cross  ;  and  5,  Fig.  181,  shows  two  six-pointed  Stars, 
one  placed  behind  the  other,  with  their  points  counter- 
changed,  in  a  quatrefoil,  and  surrounded  by  the  monogiams 
IHZ,  XP2,  and  the  A  and  XI.  The  latter  composition  is 
appropriately  surmounted  by  a  floral  crown. 

We  may  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  shields  and  banners 
suitable  for  Christmas  decoration.  The  most  appropriate 
grounds  for  shields  are  gold,  red,  and  white ;  for  their 
chai^ges,  gold  and  silver  (or  white)  when  the  field  is  red, 
and  red  and  blue  when  the  field  is  gold  or  white.  Other 
colours  may  oe  adopted,  if  preferred.  The  most  appropriate 
charges  for  shields  are  the  s)anbols  and  monograms  already 
enumerated,  and  the  following  devices  of  minor  importance 
—namely,  the  Latin  word  REX  surmounted  by  a  Crown 
(3,  Fig.  181) ;  the  Star ;  the  Star  and  three  Crowns,  in 
allusion  to  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  monograms  of  the 
Virgin,  M  and  AM,  entwined,  and  surmounted  by  Crowns  ; 
a  bunch  of  Lilies,  the  emblem  of  the  Viiigin  ;  and  two 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  crossed,  in  allusion  to  the  heavenly 
message  given  to  the  shepherds,  as  they  watched  their 
flocks  by  night. 

Banners  should,  in  all  cases,  be  white,  which  is  the 
canonical  colour  for  Christmas,  and  have  gold-coloured 
cords,  tassels,  and  fringes,  and  they  may  also  be  bordered 
with  blue  or  red.  The  same  chaiges  as  are  suitable  for 
shields  are  also  suitable  for  banners ;  but  as  banners  are 
usually  made  of  a  pretty  large  size,  they  present  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  tasteful  enrichment  and  com- 
plicated ornament  than  the  ordinary  shields  possibly  can. 

Having  briefly  touched  upon  the  most  important 
points  of  our  subject,  we  shall  now  conclude  by  giving 
a  few  directions  as  to  the  construction  of  the  decorations 
we  have  recommended.  We  shall  do  so  in  distinct  para- 
graphs, alphabetically  arranged ,  for  the  sake  of  reference. 

Arcades.— The  groimd-work  for  arcades  may  either  be 
constructed  of  light  timber  or  wire,  to  which  the  evergreens 
may  be  attached  by  tacks,  string,  or  tying-wire.  When  the 
arcades  consist  of  interlaced  semicircular  arches  two  kinds 
of  evergreens  may  be  used,  one  on  each  set  of  arches 
Rosettes  of  holly-berries  or  everlasting  flowers  should  be 
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placed  at  the  points  where  the  arches  cross  each  other,  and 
rich  bunches  of  leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  should  be  fastened 
where  the  arches  spring  from  the  uprights.  These  bunches 
are  intended  to  take  the  place  in  the  decoration  that  the 
capitab  of  the  columns  do  in  true  arcades.  Arcades  corn- 
posed  of  pointed  arches  may  also  be  wrought  in  two  kinds 
of  evergreens,  the  standards  being  in  one  sort  and  the 
arches  over  in  another,  the  points  of  the  junction  being 
treated  as  above  described,  to  convey  the  idea  of  capitals. 
Where  very  rich  arcades  are  required,  their  standards, 
beside  being  covered  with  evergreens,  may  be  further 
enriched  by  spiral  wreaths  of  flowers  attached  to  tapes,  and 
their  arches  may  be  studded  at  intervals  with  rosettes  or 
btmches  of  holly  berries. 

Bands. — The  open  bands  which  we  have  recommended 
for  wall  and  column  decoration  should  be  composed,  when 
for  the  latter  purpose,  of  wire  or  narrow  bands  of  perfor- 
ated zinc  soldered  into  the  form  required.  When  for 
walls,  they  should  be  composed  of  tunber  or  perforated 
zinc  strips  as  before.  These  are  to  be  covered  with  leaves 
in  the  usual  way,  and  may  be  ornamented,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  i8i,  with  rosettes,  etc. 

Banners. — The  most  suitable  material  for  banners,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  inexpensive,  is  thin  white  calico, 
and  their  fringe,  cords,  and  tassels  may  be  either  of  silk  or 
wool.  The  symbols  or  monograms  may  be  of  applique 
work,  or  painted  on  the  calico  in  distemper  colours.  The 
borders  may  be  of  ribbon  or  paint.  The  design  in  the 
centre  of  Fig.  i8i  shows  the  best  shape  for  banners  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  suspended. 

Crosses. — ^There  are  three  kinds  of  crosses  suitable  for 
Christmas  decoration,  namely,  those  composed  entirely  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  those  of  coloured  grounds  surrounded 
with  evergreens,  and  those  which  are  in  colours  without 
any  evergreens.  The  last-named  shotild  never  be  of  a  large 
size.  Floral  crosses  may  be  formed  on  wood,  wire,  or 
perforated  zinc  foundations.  The  crosses  which  have 
coloured  grounds  should  be  made  of  dressed  timber  painted 
in  oil,  or  of  card-board  painted  wth  distemper  colour  and 
secured  to  wooden  stretchers.    The  evergreens  may  be 
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attached  to  the  woodwork  or  to  independent  frames  of 
wood  or  wire,  made  to  fit  the  outline  of  the  croases.  The 
smaU  crosses  may  be  made  of  card-board  or  wood. 

DiAraxs. — ^The  diapers  shown  in  Fig.  z8x  should  be 
wrought  on  wire  frames,  the  eveiigreens  and  rosettes  being 
attadbed  to  them  by  thin  string  or  fine  tying-wire.  The 
smaller  drops  in  zo.  Fig.  i8i,  are  composed  of  holly- 
berries,  threaded. 

IfEDALLiONS. — The  Outlines  of  all  the  medallions  shown 
in  our  plates,  and  altogether  of  a  similar  nature,  should  be 
constructed  of  light  timber,  to  which  the  holly  or  other 
leaves  can  be  readily  secured.  The  inner  portions  of  the 
medallions  may  be  constructed  of  timber,  cardboard,  or 
wire,  as  experience  may  direct. 

Monograms. — The  monograms  shown  in  6  and  7,  Fig. 
180,  are  best  constructed  on  wooden  foundations,  with  the 
eveigreens  attached  in  the  usual  way. 

Scrolls  and  Texts.— The  inscribed  bands  and  scrolls 
which  we  have  recommended  to  be  used  may  be  made  of 
a  white  calico  stretched  on  light  frames  of  wood,  or  of  thin 
wood  merely  painted  or  covered  with  paper.  The  letters, 
cut  from  thin  cardboard  or  paper,  should  be  fastened  to 
the  bands  or  scrolls  with  glue.  In  preparing  the  letters 
for  this  purpose  great  distinctness  and  effect  should  be 
aimed  at. 

Shields. — Shields  may  either  be  of  wood  or  stout  card- 
board, painted  in  oil  or  water  colour.  The  gilded  portions 
may  be  done  in  the  propor  way  with  gold  leaf,  or  with 
bronze  dusted  on  moist  gold  size ;  but  gold  paper  may  be 
used  for  the  cardboard  shields,  if  neatly  cut  out  and 
smoothly  pasted  on. 

Stars. — Stars  may  be  formed  of  wood  or  cardboard  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  shields  above  described. 

Eailir. — ^AU  the  general  hints,  or  those  pointing  out  the 
methods  of  arranging  and  applying  floral  enrichments  to 
buildings  of  the  several  styles  of  church  architecture  which 
we  give  for  Christmas,  hold  good  with  reference  to  Easter, 
as  do  also  the  directions  for  the  construction  of  the  devices 
and  general  decorations :  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reiterate  either  here. 
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Easter  occurs  too  early  in  the  year  to  enable  us  to  use 
many  flowers  in  the  decorations.  Therefore  they  have  still 
to  partake  of  the  Christmas  character  and  be  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  eveigreens.  It  is  advisable  to  use  holly 
more  sparingly  than  at  Christmas,  with  which  season  it 
is  so  closely  associated  :  the  other  common  evergreens,  such 
as  laurel,  box  and  fir.  n»y  be  used  ad  libittm.  For  the 
smaller  and  more  choice  decorations.  hoUy,  from  the  beauti- 
ful and  crisp  character  of  its  leaf,  should  still  be  used ; 
but  the  variegated  species  should  be  preferred,  being  lighter 
and  more  cheerful  than  the  sombre  green. 

In  Easter  decoration  all  the  varieties  of  flowers  that  can 
be  procured  may  be  used  ;  those  which  grow  out  of  doors 
or  are  more  plentiful  being  adopted  for  the  general  decora- 
tions, those  from  the  greenhouse  being  applied  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  Sanctuary. 

For  the  Easter  Festival  it  is  not  so  usual,  as  at  Christmas 
time,  to  carry  decoration  through  all  portions  of  the 
interior  of  a  church  :  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
amoxmt  of  enrichment  should  not  be  provided.  Whatever 
may  be  done  for  the  body  of  the  church,  it  is  impor- 
tant that,  at  Easter,  the  chancel  should  be  decorated 
richly,  and  with  the  choicest  materials.  On  no  account 
should  artificial  or  everlasting  flowers  be  used.  Let 
everything  partake  of  the  true  character  of  spring,  that 
season  which  is  in  itself  a  type  of  the  Resurrection  from 
the  Dead. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  chancel,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  bestowed  upon  the  reredos  and  the  walls,  etc..  in  close 
proximity  to  the  altar.  Where  there  is  a  rich  reredos 
permanently  fixed,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  decorate  its 
architectural  features  with  flowers  and  leaves;  and,  if 
there  should  be  a  cross  in  sculpture  or  inlay  in  its  centre, 
a  circular  wreath  of  choice  flowers  may  appropriately  he 
suspended  by  two  very  fine  wires, so  as  to  surround  the  centre 
of  the  cross.  But,  where  there  is  no  reredos  of  any  import- 
ance, a  special  decoration  should  be  made  to  occupy  the 
space  over  the  altar,  and  any  amount  of  care  and  attention 
be  given  to  its  construction. 
As  white  is  the  Easter  colour,  the  ground  of  all  devices 
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•hould  be  compoBed  of  it.  Gold  and  coloun.  such  as  red 
and  blue,  nuiy  be  introduced  within  the  outlines  of  the 
floral  design,  for  the  purpose  of  thnwing  out  the  leaf-work 
and  giving  solidity  to  the  forms ;  but  the  general  ground 
should  in  all  cases  be  white. 

The  design  in  the  centre  of  Fig.  183  will  supply  an 
idea  for  a  reredos  decoration  suiUble  for  the  generality 
of  churches.  The  groundwork  may  be  of  strong  white 
drawing-paper,  or  cloth  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame. 
The  cross  in  its  centre  to  be  formed  of  choice  green  and 
variegated  hoUy-leaves.  with  laige  red,  and  small  white 
camellias.  The  main  lines  of  the  side  compartments  and 
the  border  round  the  whok  may  be  of  hoUy  or  laurel,  with 
the  sprigs  in  the  triangular  spaces  of  fir,  as  shown,  termin- 
ating m  red  camellias  or  roses. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
reredos  may  be  decorated  in  several  ways  and  in  any  degree 
of  richness. 

Where  the  chancel  is  not  large  and  expense  not  an  object, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  walls  may  be  covered  with  white 
hangings  suspended  from  rods  temporarily  fixed  up. 
These  hangings  may  be  ornamented  with  coloured  devices, 
such  as  smaU  Greek  crosses,  sacred  monograms,  and  symbols 
stencilled  (in  size  or  thick  varnish  colour)  at  intervals  aU 
over  them,  or  with  a  powdering  of  smaU  floral  ornaments 
composed  of  leaves  and  flowers  stitched  on.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  hangings  shouM  have  a  bonier  either  of  coloured 
stencilled  ornament  or  of  appropriate  texts  inscribed  within 
coloured  lines,  similar  to  that  on  the  centre  compartment 
of  the  reredos.  2.  Fig.  182. 

Other  ornamental  or  inscribed  bands  may  be  introduced 
horizontally  at  equal  distances  between  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  hangings,  the  powderings  being  placed  in  the  spaces 
between  them.  The  bottom  should  either  finish  with  a 
coloured  fringe  or  .vith  a  broader  bonier  of  leaves  stitched 
on  m  some  simple  pattern.  It  will  of  course  be  underetood 
that,  if  it  is  found  expedient,  these  hangings  may  be  confined 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  extending  over  the  spaces 
on  both  sides  of  the  altar. 

Instead  of  the  hangings,  an  arcade  of  evergreens,  after 
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one  or  other  of  the  designs  shown  in  sand  6,  Fig.  182.  may 
be  adopted  ;  or  a  diaper  pattern  may  be  used,  as  taste 
and  circumstances  direct.  Designs  for  diapere  are  given  in 
the  diagrams  illustrating  Christmas. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  chancel  walls  may  be  deconted 
by  horiaontal  bands  of  cveiKreens,  medallions,  etc..  as 
recommended  for  Christmas.    The  medallions  must  now, 
of  roune.  contain  the  appropriate  devices  for  Easter' 
The  Greek  Cross  is  stiU  the  most  appropriate  form  of  the 
symbol  for  medallions  and  general  purposes,  but  the  flori- 
ated Latin  Cross  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
space  over  the  chancel  arch  or  east  window.    Although  the 
Latin,  or  Calvary.  Cross  was  out  of  place  at  Christmas,  it 
becomes  (»)e  of  the  important  symbols  fo  Easter.    The  true 
Eastern  Cross,  however,  is  that  variety  which  is  termed 
the  Resurrection  or  Victory  Cross.    It  consists  of  a  cross 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  staff  or  spear  which  has  attached 
to  It  a  small  white  banner,  i.  Fig  182.    This  cross  may  be 
placed  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  issuing  from  behind  the 
rwedos,  or  two  of  them  may  be  used,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  reredos  and  altar.    In  almost  aU  representations  of 
our  Saviour's  Resurrection  He  is  depicted  bearing  this  form 
of  cross  in  His  hand. 

Other  emblems  sometimes  adopted  for  Easter,  on  the 
authority  of  the  early  Christians,  are  the  Pha'nix,  the 
Peacock,  and  the  Lion.    These  may  be  depicted  on  banners 
sbelds,  or  medallions. 

Banners  and  shields  may  be  used  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Christmas.  They 
may  be  ornamented  with  the  foUowing  devices  in  gold  and 
colours:  the  various  forms  of  the  Greek  Cross,  the  Latin 
Cross  Fleury,  the  Agnus  Dei.  the  monograms  of  the  Saviour's 
Name  with  or  without  crowns  over  them,  the  before- 
mentioned  emblems,  the  entwined  triangles,  and  any  Easter 
texts,  as  in  4,  Fig.  182. 

A  chancel  or  rood  screen  is  a  most  appropriate  and 
beautiful  feature  at  Easter.  It  may  be  made  of  light  wooden 
ftamework,  and  be  covered  with  evergreens  enriched  with 
flowers.  Shields  and  banners  may  be  used  to  add  colour 
and    effect    to    it,  and  a    richly   coloured   and  gilded 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  HOME  THEATRE 

EvBXY  reader  of  this  book  will  have  heard  of  our  girb' 
greatest  friend.  Louisa  May  Alcott,  known  partkularly  aa 
the  author  of  "  LittJe  Women."  a  story  derived  in  a  ]axge 
measure  from  her  own  doings  and  from  incMents  in  the 
lives  of  her  sisters.  In  the  charming  account  of  the 
Afcotts  written  by  Belle  Moses,  there  are  many  references 
to  Louisa's  teve  of  the  stage,  and  of  acting,  and  "  Meg  " 
Akott.  writing  upon  the  same  theme,  recalls  that  in  the 
good  old  times,  when  "  Littfe  Women"  worked  and 
played  together,  the  big  garret  was  the  scene  of  mai^ 
dramatic  revels.  After  a  long  day  of  teaching,  sewing, 
and  "  helping  mother,"  the  greatest  delight  of  the  girb 
was  to  transform  themselves  into  queens,  knights,  and 
cavaliers  of  high  degree,  and  ascend  into  a  world  of  fancy 
and  romance.  Cinderella's  godmother  waved  her  wand, 
and  the  dismal  room  became  a  fairy-land.  Flowers 
bkwmed,  forests  arose,  music  sounded,  and  lovers  exchanged 
theu-  vows  by  moonlight.  Nothing  was  too  ambitious  to 
attempt ;  armour,  gondolas,  harps,  towers,  and  palaces 
grew  as  if  by  magic,  and  wonderful  scenes  of  valour  and 
devotion  were  enacted  before  admiring  audiences. 

Jo  (Louisa  Alcott),  of  course,  played  the  villains,  ghosts, 
bandits,  and  disdainful  queens ;  for  her  tragedy-loving  soul 
delighted  in  the  lurid  parts,  and  no  drama  was  perfect 
in  her  eyes  without  a  touch  of  the  demonic  or  supernatural. 
Meg  loved  the  sentimental  rftles.  the  tender  maiden  with  the 
airy  robes  and  flowing  locks,  who  made  impossible  sacrifices 
for  ideal  lovers,  or  the  cavalier,  singing  soft  serenades  and 
performing  lofty  acts  of  gallantry  and  prowess.  Amy  was 
the  fairy  sprite,  while  Beth  enacted  the  page  or  messenger 
when  the  scene  required  their  aid. 
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But  the  most  surprising  part  of  the  performanc*;  was 
the  length  of  the  cast  and  the  size  of  the  company ;  for  Jo 
and  Meg  usually  acted  the  whole  play,  each  often  assuming 
five  or  six  characters,  and  with  rapid  changes  of  dress 
becoming,  in  one  scene,  a  witch,  a  soldier,  a  beauteous 
lady,  and  a  haughty  noble.  This  peculiar  -urangement 
accounts  for  many  queer  devices,  and  the  somewhat 
singular  fact  that  each  scene  offers  but  two  actors,  who 
vanish  and  reappear  at  most  inopportune  moments,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  costume.  Long  speeches  were  introduced 
to  allow  a  ruffian  to  become  a  priest,  or  a  lovely  damsel 
to  disguise  herself  in  the  garb  of  a  sorceress ;  while  great 
skill  was  required  to  preserve  the  illusion,  and  astonish 
the  audience  by  these  wonderful  transformations. 

The  young  amateur  of  to-day,  who  can  easily  call  to  her 
aid  all  the  arts  of  the  costumer  and  scene-maker,  will  find 
it  hard  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  this  little  company ; 
for  not  only  did  they  compose  their  plays,  but  they  were 
also  their  own  carpenters,  scene-painters,  property-men, 
dressmakers,  and  managers.  In  place  of  a  well-appointed 
stage,  with  the  brilliant  lights  and  inspiring  accessories 
of  a  mimic  theatre,  the  "  Little  Women  "  had  a  gloomy 
garret  or  empty  bam,  and  were  obliged  to  exercise  all 
their  ingenuity  to  present  the  scenes  of  their  ambitious 
dramas. 

But  ii.  is  surprising  what  fine  effects  can  be  produced  with 
old  sheets,  bright  draperies,  and  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  lights,  garlands,  and  picturesque  properties ;  and  Jo's 
dramatic  taste  made  her  an  admirable  stage-manager. 
Meg  was  especially  handy  with  saw  and  hammer,  and  acted 
as  stage-carpenter— building  balconies,  thrones,  boats, 
and  towers  after  peculiar  designs  of  her  own.  Bureaus, 
tables,  and  chairs,  piled  aloft  and  arched  with  dark  shawls, 
made  dungeon  walls  and  witch's  cave,  or  formed  a  back- 
ground for  haunted  forest  and  lonely  glen.  Screens  of 
white  cloth  furnished  canvas  on  which  Uttle  Amy's  skilful 
hand  depicted  palace  halls,  or  romantic  scene  for  lovers' 
tryst ;  and  Beth's  deft  fingers  were  most  apt  in  construct- 
ing properties  for  stage  adornment,  and  transforming  the 
frailest  material  into  dazzling  raiment.    For  the  costimies 
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were  a  serious  consideration.  No  money  could  be  spired 
from  the  slender  purse  to  supply  the  wardrobes  of  t>*ese 
aspiring  actors,  and  many  were  the  devices  to  clothe  the 
little  company. 

Thus  a  robe  in  one  scene  became  a  cloak  in  the  next, 
and  the  drapery  of  a  couch  in  the  third ;  while  a  bit  of  lace 
served  as  mantle,  veil,  or  turban,  as  best  suited  the  turn 
of  the  play.  Hats  covered  with  old  velvet,  and  adorned 
with  feathers  plucked  from  the  duster,  made  most  effective 
headgear  for  gay  cavalier  or  tragic  villain.  From  coloured 
cotton  were  manufactured  fine  Greek  ttmics  and  flowing 
trains ;  and  remarkable  court  costumes  were  evolved  from 
an  old  sofa-covering,  \vhich  had  seen  better  days,  and 
boasted  a  little  gold  tiiread  and  embroidery. 

Stars  of  tin,  sewed  upon  dark  cambric,  made  a  suit  of 
shining  armour.  Sandals  were  cut  from  old  boots.  Strips 
of  wood  and  silver  paper  were  fashioned  into  daggers, 
swords,  and  spears,  while  from  cardboard  were  created 
helmets,  harps,  guitars,  and  antique  lamps,  that  were 
considered  masterpieces  of  stage  art. 

Everything  available  was  pressed  into  service ;  coloured 
paper,  odds  and  ends  of  ribbon,  even  tin  cans  and  their 
bright  wrappings  were  treasures  to  the  young  actors,  and 
all  reappeared  as  splendid  properties. 

At  first  a  store  of  red  cxirtains,  some  faded  brocades, 
and  ancient  shawls  comprised  the  stage  wardrobe ;  but  as 
the  fame  of  the  periormances  spread  abroad,  contributions 
were  made  to  the  Uttle  stock,  and  the  girls  became  the 
proud  possessors  of  a  velvet  robe,  a  plumed  hat  adorned 
with  silver,  long  yellow  boots,  and  a  quantity  of  mock  pearls 
and  tinsel  ornaments. 

Such  wealth  determined  them  to  write  a  play  which 
should  surpass  all  former  efforts,  give  Jo  a  chance  to  stalk 
haughtily  upon  the  stage  in  the  magnificent  boots,  and 
Meg  to  appear  in  gorgeous  train  and  diadem  of  jewels. 

"  The  Witch's  Curse  "  was  the  result,  and  it  was  produced 
with  astounding  effect,  quite  paralyzing  the  au^ence  by 
its  splendid  gloom.  Jo  called  it  the  "  lurid  drama,"  and 
always  considered  it  her  master ->^  ;ce.  But  it  cost  hours 
of  thought  and  labour;    for  to  construct  a  dungeon,  a 
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haunted  chamber,  a  cavern,  and  a  lonely  forest  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  the  ingenuity  of  the  actors.  To  introduce 
into  one  short  scene  a  bandit,  two  cavaliers,  a  witch,  and  a 
fairy  spirit— all  enacted  by  two  people— required  some 
skill,  and  lightning  change  of  costume.  To  call  up  the 
ghostly  visions  and  mysterious  voices  which  should  appall 
the  guilty  Count  Rodolpho,  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty. 
But  inspired  by  the  desire  to  outshine  themselves,  the 
children  accomplished  a  play  full  of  revenge,  jealousy, 
murder,  and  sorcery,  of  all  which,  indeed,  they  knew 
nothing  but  the  name. 

Hitherto  their  dramas  had  been  of  the  most  sentimental 
description,  given  to  ihe  portrayal  of  woman's  devotion, 
fUial  affection,  heroism,  and  self-sacrifice.  Indeed,  these 
"Comic  Tragedies"  with  iheir  high-flown  romance  and 
fantastic  ideas  of  love  and  honour,  are  mos*  characteristic 
of  the  young  girls  whose  lives  were  singularly  free  from  the 
exr  nences  of  many  maidens  of  their  age. 

C.  the  world  they  knew  nothing;  Iovct-.  were  ideal 
beings,  clothed  with  all  the  beauty  of  thj."-  laiocent 
imaginations.  Love  was  a  blissful  dream;  constancy, 
truth,  courage,  and  virtue  quite  every-day  affairs  of  life! 
Their  few  novels  furnished  the  romantic  element;  the 
favourite  fairy-tales  gave  them  material  for  the  super- 
natural ;  and  their  strong  dramatic  taste  enabled 
them  to  infuse  both  fire  and  pathos  into  their  absurd 
situations. 

Jo  revelled  in  catastrophe,  and  the  darker  scenes  were 
her  delight ;  but  she  usually  required  Meg  to  "  do  the  love- 
part,"  which  she  considered  quite  beneath  her  pen.  Thus 
their  productions  were  a  queer  mixture  of  sentiment  and 
adventure,  with  entire  disregard  of  such  ma' '  --s  as  gram- 
mar, history,  and  geography— all  of  whict  .re  deemed 
of  no  importance  by  these  aspiring  dramatists. 

From  the  Uttle  stage  Ubrary,  still  extant,  the  following 
plays  have  been  selected  as  fair  examples  of  the  work  of 
these  children  of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  With  some 
slight  changes  and  omissions,  they  remain  as  written  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  by  Meg  and  Jo.  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  many  other  "  Little  Women." 
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NORNA  ;  OR,  THE  WITCH'S   CURSE 


CHARACTERS 


Count  Rodolpho 
Count  Louis 
Adrian  . 
Hugo     . 
Gaspard 
Angelo 
Theresa 
Leonore 

NORNA     . 


A  Haughty  Noble. 
Lover  of  Leonore. 
The  Black  Mask. 
A  Bandit. 

Captain  of  the  Guard. 
A  Page. 

Wife  to  Rodolpho. 
In  love  with  Louis. 
A  Witch. 


■■*! 


SCENE  FIRST 

[A  room  in  the  castle  of  Rodolpho.    Theresa  discovered 
alone,  and  in  tears.] 

Theresa.  I  cannot  pray ;  my  aching  heart  finds  rest 
alone  in  tears.  Ah,  what  a  wretched  fate  is  mine !  Forced 
by  a  father's  will  to  wed  a  stranger  ere  I  learned  to  love, 
one  short  year  hath  taught  me  what  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to 
wear  a  chain  that  binds  me  unto  one  who  hath  proved 
himself  both  jealous  and  unkind.  The  fair  hopes  I  once 
cherished  are  now  gone  and  here  a  captive  in  my  splendid 
home  I  dwell  forsaken,  sorrowing  and  aJone  [weeps].  [Three 
taps  upon  the  wall  are  heard.]  Ha,  my  brother's  signal ! 
What  can  bring  iiim  hither  at  this  hour  ?  Louis,  is  it 
thou?    Enter;  "  all's  well" 

[EtUer  Count  Louis  through  a  secret  panel  in  the  wall,  hidden 
by  a  curtain.    He  embraces  Theresa. 

Theresa.  Ah,  Louis,  what  hath  chanced  ?  Why  art 
thou  here  ?  Some  danger  must  have  brought  thee ;  tell 
me,  dear  brother.    Let  me  serve  thee. 

Louis.  Sister,  dearest,  thy  kindly  ofiered  aid  is  useless 
now.    Thou  canst  not  help  me ;  and  I  must  add  another 
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T^^*°*^*"^^*****"****^*-    ^  came  to  say  farewell. 

Theresa.    FareweU!    Oh.  brother,  do  not  leave  me ! 
Thy  love  is  aU  now  left  to  cheer  my  lonely  Ufe.    Wherefore 
must  thou  go?    TeU  me.  I  beseech  thee! 
T^^\   Forgive  me  if  I  grieve  thee.    I  wiU  teU  thee  alL 

^^uw  ^K  ^^^  T1: '°'  ^  '^«^*^  ^  ^t^  neglect  and 
cruelty  to  thee ;  and  he  hath  vowed  revenge  forlny  bold 

M- 'Si,  ^f  ^*^  whispered  false  tales  to  the  king,  he  hath 
bhghted  all  my  hopes  of  rank  and  honour.  I  am  banished 
from  the  land,  and  must  leave  thee  and  Leonore.  and 
WMider  forth  an  outcast  and  alone.  But-let  him  beware 
-I  shaU  return  to  take  a  deep  revenge  for  thy  wrongs  and 
my  cwr.  Nay  sister,  grieve  not  thus.  I  have  sworn  to 
free  thee  from  his  power,  and  I  wiU  keep  my  vow.  Hope 
on  and  bear  a  little  longer,  dear  Theresa,  and  ere  long  I  wiU 
bear  thee  to  a  happy  home.  [Noise  is  heard  without  Ha! 
what  IS  that  ?    Who  comes  ?  j    «* « 

Theresa     Tis   my   lord   returning   from   the   court. 
Fly.  Louis,  fly!    Thou  art  lost  if  he  discover  thee.    Heaven 
bias  and  watch  above  thee.    Remember  poor  Theresa 
and  farewell.  ^      *""raa, 

Louis.  One  last  word  of  Leonore.  I  have  never  told 
my  love,  yet  she  hath  smiled  on  me.  and  I  should  have 
won  her  hand  Ah.  tell  her  this,  and  bid  her  to  be  true 
fL  iT  !1  u  ^^^'f  ^^e  mil  hope  on.  and  y.t  return  to  claim 
the  heart  he  hath  loved  so  faithfully.  FareweU.  my  sister. 
Despau-  not— I  shall  return. 

[Exit  Louis  through  the  secret  panel ;  drops  his  dagger. 

Thei^sa.  Thank  Heaven,  he  is  safe  !-but  oh  my 
husband,  this  last  deed  of  thine  is  hard  to  bear.  Poor 
Louis,  parted  from  Leonore.  his  fair  hopes  blighted,  all  by 
thy  cruel  hand.    Ah.  he  comes!    I  must  be  calm. 

T?«T.     Airi.  X  ...  [Enter  Rodolpho. 

Rod.  What,  weepmg  stiU  ?  Hast  thou  no  welcome 
for  thy  lord  save  tears  and  sighs  ?  I'll  cend  thee  to  a 
convent  if  thou  art  not  more  gay ! 

Theresa.  I 'U  gladly  go.  my  lord.  I  am  weary  of  the 
world.    Its  gaieties  but  make  my  heart  more  sad. 

Rod.    Nay,  then  I  will  take  thee  to  the  court    and 
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there  thou  must  be  gay.    But  I  am  weary ;  bring  mc 
wine,  and  smile  upon  me  as  thou  used  to  do.     Dost 
hear  me  ?     Weep  no  more.     [Seats  himself.     Theres. 
brings  wine  and   stands   beside  him.     Suddenly  he  sees 
the    dagger    dropped    by  Louis.]     Ha!   what   is   that? 
Tis  none  of   mine.    How  came  it   hither  ?    Answer,  I 
command  thee ! 
Theresa.    I  caimot.    I  must  not,  dare  not  tell  thee. 
Rod.    Darest  thou  refuse  to  answer  ?    Speak !    Who 
hath  dared  to  venture  hither  ?    Is  it  thy  brother  ?    As 
thou  lovest  Ufe,  I  bid  thee  hpeak. 

Theresa.  I  am  innocent,  and  will  not  betray  the  only 
one  now  left  me  on  the  earth  to  love.  Oh,  pardon  me, 
my  lord;  I  will  obey  in  all  but  this. 

Rod.  Thou  shalt  obey.  I'll  take  thy  Ufe  but  I  will 
know.  Thy  brother  must  be  near— this  dagger  was  not 
here  an  hour  ago.  Thy  terror  hath  betrayed  him.  I  leave 
thee  now  to  bid  them  search  the  castle.  But  if  I  find  him 
not,  I  shall  return ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  then  confess,  I'll 
find  a  way  to  make  thee.  Remember,  I  have  vowed— thy 
secret  or  thy  life  !  [Exit  Rodolpho. 

Theresa.  My  life  I  freely  yield  thee,  but  my  secret— 
never.  Oh,  Louis,  I  will  gladly  die  to  save  thee.  Life  hath 
no  joy  for  me  ;  and  in  the  grave  this  poor  heart  may  forget 
the  bitter  sorrows  it  is  burdened  with  [sinks  down  weeping], 

[Enter  Rodolpho. 
Rod.  The  search  is  vain.  He  hath  escaped.  Theresa, 
rise,  and  answer  me.  To  whom  belonged  the  dagger  I 
have  found  ?  Thy  tears  avail  not ;  I  will  be  obeyed. 
Kneel  not  to  me,  I  will  not  pardon.  Answer,  or  I  swear 
I'll  make  thee  dumb  for  ever. 

Theresa.  No,  no  !  I  wiU  not  betray.  Oh,  husband, 
spare  me  Let  not  the  hand  that  led  me  to  the  altar  be 
stained  .h  blood  I  would  so  gladly  shed  for  thee.  I 
cannot  aiiswer  thee. 

Rod.  [striking  her].  Then  die :  thy  constancy  is  useless. 
I  will  find  thy  brother  and  take  a  fearful  vengeance  yet. 

Theresa.    I   am   faithful   to   the   last.    Husband,    I 

forgive  thee.  [Theresa  dies. 

Rod.    Tis  done,  and  I  am  rid  of  her  for  ever ;  but  'tis 
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Sv"f?  ^J'^u  '*^^'  *^  ^  •  **"«  ^»«»  I  couM 
pty  thee,  but  thou  hast  stood  'twixt  me  and  Lady  Leonow 

a«d  now  I  am  free.  I  must  conceal  the  fonn.  and  noM 
shall  ever  know  the  crime.  ^ExH  R^traa 

[The  panel  opens  and  Nokna  enters.] 

I.  ^.f  wu  ?**''*"  *^^^  "* '  What  is  this  ?  His  cruel 
hand  hath  done  the  deed,  and  I  am  powerless  to  save. 
Poor  murdered  lady.  I  had  hoped  to  spare  thee  this,  and 
t!^1  A  i°/  ^^^^^  ^°"^-  P«chance.  'tis  better  so. 
ii!w  ♦,,  '^*'  *""*  ^^y  sad  heart  can  ache  no  more. 
RMt  to  thy  soul   sweet  lady.    But  for  thee,  thou  cruel 

vjBam.  I  have  m  store  a  deep  revenge  for  aU  thy  sinful  deeds. 
If  there  be  power  m  spell  or  charm.  I'U  conjure  fearful 
dreams  upon  thy  head.  I'U  follow  thee  wherever  thou 
niayst  go.  and  haunt  thy  sleep  with  evU  visions.  I'll 
whisper  strange  words  that  shall  appaU  thee ;  d?rk  phan- 
toms shaU  nse  up  before  thee,  and  wild  voices  ringL  in 
thine  ear  shall  teU  thee  of  thy  sins.  By  all  these^wSj  I 
make  Me  hke  a  hideous  dream,  and  death  more  fearful  stilL 
Like  a  vengeful  ghost  I  wiU  haunt  thee  to  thy  grave  and  so 
revenge  thy  wrongs,  poor,  murdered  lady  Beware 
Rodolpho!  Old  Noma's  curse  is  on  thee. 
[She  bears  away  Theresa's  body  through  the-.  ^  -  and 
vanishes.  »«•» 

CURTAIN 


NOTE  TO  SCENE  SECOND 

t«?L?iJ?*"°"?  ''^''^  "^^^  *°™«*  o*  old  furniture,  covered 
Sf  snwt  ?J?f^^'  * VP«5r«  being  left  at  the  back  wherS 

S?tl?^S£l  ^t?  «f  P  ^y  ^°™*  °^«^*  »PP«*^-  A  kitchen 
o^  »K  r  s*«ammg  water  made  an  effective  caldron 
over  which  the  sorceress  should  murmur  her  incantations- 
flammg  pme-knots  cast  a  lurid  glare  over  the  scene  -^H 
large  boughs   artfully  arranged  aboJ?  tte  st^t  IJ^e'it  tte 

number  of  recipes  for  coloured  fires  on  page  267  ) 

2^  SL^f^  ""^^^  '?^'°°'  *°<*  *^*»  «»e  witch's  caU  to 
nsebehmd  the  aperture  m  true  dramatic  style.    He  vanishes, 
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qofckly  rarames  his  own  attire.  wLile  Noma  continaei  to 
weave  her  spells,  till  she  sees  he  is  ready  to  appear  once  mora 
as  the  disguised  Count  Louis. 


SCENE   SECOND 

[A  wood.    Norna's  cave  among  the  rocks.    Enter  Louis 

masked.] 

Louis.  Yes;  'tis  the  spot.  How  dark  and  still !  She 
is  not  here.    Ho,  Noma,  mighty  sorceress  !    I  seek  thy  aid. 

NORNA  [rising  from  the  cave].    I  am  here, 

Louis.  I  seek  thee.  Noma,  to  leam  tidings  of  one  most 
dear  to  me.  Dost  thou  know  aught  of  Count  Rodolpho's 
wfe  ?  A  strange  tale  hath  reached  me  that  not  many 
nights  ago  she  disappeared,  and  none  know  whither  she 
hath  gone.    Oh,  tell  me,  is  this  trae  ? 

NoRNA.    It  is  most  true. 

I-ouis.  And  canst  thou  tell  me  whither  she  hath  gone  ? 
I  will  reward  thee  well. 

NoRNA.  I  can.  She  lies  within  her  tomb,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  castle. 

Louis.  Dead  !— it  cannot  be  !  They  told  me  she  had 
fled  away  with  some  yoimg  lord  who  had  won  her  love. 
Was  it  not  true  ? 

NoRNA.  It  is  false  as  the  villain's  heart  who  framed 
the  tale.  /  bore  the  murdered  lady  to  her  tomb,  and  laid 
here  there. 

Louis.  Murdered  ?  How  ?  When  ?  By  whom  ?  Oh 
tell  me,  I  beseech  thee  ! 

NoRNA.  Her  husband's  cruel  hand  took  the  life  he  had 
made  a  burden.  I  heard  him  swear  it  ere  he  dealt  the 
blow. 

Louis.  Wherefore  did  he  kill  her  ?  Oh,  answer  quickly 
or  I  shall  go  mad  with  grief  and  hate. 

NoRNA.  I  can  tell  thee  little.  From  my  hiding-place 
I  heard  her  vow  never  to  confess  whose  dagger  had  been 
found  in  her  apartment,  and  her  jealous  lord,  iu  his  wild 
anger,  murdered  her. 

Louis.    'Twas  mine.    Would  it  had  been  sheathed  in 
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mine  own  breast  ere  it  had  caused  so  d^K  a  deed  t  Ah, 
Theresa,  why  did  I  leave  thee  to  a  fate  like  this  ? 

Norma.  Young  man,  grieve  not ;  it  is  too  htte  to  save, 
but  there  is  left  to  thee  a  better  thing  than  grief. 

Louis.    Oh,  what  ? 

NoRNA.    Revenge! 

Louis.  Thou  art  right.  I'll  weep  no  more.  Give  me 
thine  aid,  O  mighty  witch,  and  I  will  serve  thee  well 

NoRNA.    Who  art  thou  ?    The  poor  lady's  lover  ? 

Louis.  Ah,  no  ;  far  nearer  and  far  deeper  was  the  love 
I  bore  her,  for  I  am  her  brother. 

Norma.  Ha.  that's  well  f  Thou  wilt  join  me,  for  I  have 
made  a  vow  to  rest  not  till  that  proud,  sinful  lord  hath  well 
atoned  for  this  deep  crime.  Spirits  shall  haunt  him,  and 
tl%  darkest  phantoms  that  my  art  can  raise  «hftl1  scare 
his  soul.    WUt  thou  join  me  in  my  work  ? 

Louis.  I  will— but  stay  !  thou  hast  spoken  of  spirits. 
Dread  sorceress,  is  it  in  thy  power  to  call  them  up  ? 

Norma.  It  is.  Wilt  see  my  skill.  Stand  back  while  I 
call  up  a  phantom  which  thou  canst  not  doubt. 

[Louis  retires  mthin  the  cave.    Norma  weaves  a  spell  above 
her  cauldron. 

Norma.    O  spirit,  from  thy  quiet  tomb, 
I  bid  thee  hither  through  the  gloom. 
In  winding-sheet,  with  blooHv  brow. 
Rise  up  and  hear  our  solemi.     )w. 
I  bid  thee,  with  my  magic  power. 
Tell  the  dark  secret  of  that  hour 
When  cruel  hands,  with  blood  and  strife. 
Closed  the  sad  dream  of  thy  young  life. 
Hither — appear  before  our  eyes.. 
Pale  spirit,  I  command  thee  rise. 

[spirit  of  Theresa  rises. 
Shadowy  spirit,  I  charge  thee  well. 
By  my  mystic  art's  most  potent  spell. 
To  haunt  throughout  his  sinful  life, 
The  mortal  who  once  called  thee  wife. 
At  midnight  hour  glide  round  his  bed. 
And  lay  thy  pale  hand  on  his  head. 
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Whisper  wild  words  in  his  sleeping  ear, 
And  chill  his  heart  with  a  deadly  fear. 
Rise  at  his  side  in  his  gayest  hour. 
And  his  guilty  soul  shall  feel  thy  power. 
Stand  thou  before  him  in  day  and  n  „'ht. 
And  cast  o'er  his  Ufe  a  darksome  blight ; 
For  with  all  his  power  and  sin  and  pride, 
He  shall  ne'er  forget  his  murdered  bride. 
Pale,  shadowy  form,  wilt  thou  obey  ? 

[The  spirit  bows  its  head. 

To  thy  ghostly  work  away — away  ! 

\J'he  spirit  vanishes. 

The  spell  is  o'er,  the  vow  is  won, 

And,  sinful  heart,  thy  curse  begun.  [Re-enter  Louis. 

Louis.  'Tis  enough!  I  own  thy  power,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  my  murdered  sister  I  have  looked  upon,  I  swear 
to  aid  thee  in  thy  dark  work. 

NoRNA.  Tis  well ;  and  I  will  use  my  power  to  guard 
thee  from  the  danger  that  surrounds  thiee.  And  now, 
farewell.    Remember— thou  hast  sworn.         [Exit  Louis. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  THIRD 
[A  nother  part  of  the  wood.    Enter  Rodolpho.} 

Rod.  They  told  me  that  old  Noma's  cave  was  'r  jng 
these  rocks,  and  yet  I  find  it  not.  By  her  I  hope  to  .earn 
where  young  Count  Louis  is  concealr  i.  Once  in  my  power, 
he  shall  not  escape  to  whisper  tales  of  evil  deeds  against  me. 
Stay !  some  one  comes.    I'll  ask  my  way. 

[Enter  Louis  tnaskeu. 

Ho,  ctand,  good  sir.  Canst  guide  me  to  the  cell  of 
Noma,  the  old  sorceress  ? 

Louis.  It  were  little  use  to  tell  thee  ;  thou  wouldst 
only  win  a  deeper  curse  than  that  she  hatn  already  laid 
\x\yon  thee. 

Rod.  Hold  !  who  art  thou  that  dare  to  speak  thus  to 
Count  Rodolpho  ? 
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Loun.  That  thon  camt  never  know ;  but  tUt  I  tell 
thee ;   I  am  thy  ieadliett  foe.  and.  aided  by  the  witch 

C!?';^'*?  i  yj^  **^  '^^  tad  bring  down  upon  thy 
head  the  fearful  doom  thy  tin  deserves.  Wouldst  thou 
know  more.-^hen  seek  the  witch,  and  leani  the  hate  she 
bears  thee. 

RCD.  Fool !  thinkest  thou  I  fear  thee  or  thy  enchant- 
ments?  Draw,  and  defend  thyself  f  Thou  shalt  pay 
dearly  for  thine  insolence  to  me !  [Draws  his  swori 

LOUIS.  I  wUl  not  stain  my  weapon  with  a  murderer's 
blood.    I  leav«)  thee  to  the  fate  that  gathers  round  thee. 

!»««     "  M    J       »     ...  C^*»'  Louis. 

Rod.  Murderer."  said  he.  I  am  betrayed— yet  no 
one  saw  the  deed.  Yet.  stay !  perchance  'twas  he  who 
bore  Theresa  away.  He  has  escaped  me.  and  will  spread 
the  tale.  Nay.  why  should  I  fear?  Courage!  One 
blow  and  I  am  safe!    [Rushes  forward.    SpirU  o/TmnsA 

?^:K  ^*  ■  *^*  ^-^^  deathlike  face-the  wound  my 
hand  hath  made !    Help !  help !  help ! 

[Rushes  out.     The  spirit  vanishes. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  FOURTH 

[Room  in  the  castle  of  Rodolpho.     Rodolpho  alone:\ 

Rod.  I  see  no  way  save  that.  Were  young  Count 
LouM  dead  she  would  forget  the  love  that  had  just  begun, 
and  by  sweet  words  and  gifts  I  may  yet  win  her.  The  young 
lord  must  die.  [A  groan  behind  the  curtain.]  Ha!  what  ^ 
that  ?  Tis  nothing ;  fie  upon  my  fear  !  I'U  banish  aU 
remembrance  of  the  fearful  shape  my  fancy  conjured  up 
withm  the  forest.  I'll  not  do  the  deed  myself.— I  have 
had  enough  of  blood.  Hugo  the  bandit :  he  is  just  the 
man.— bold,  sure  of  hand,  and  secret.  I  will  bribe  him 
weU  and  when  the  deed  is  done,  find  means  to  rid  me  of 
him  lest  he  should  play  me  false.  I  saw  him  in  the  court- 
yard as  I  entered.    Perchance  he  is  not  yet  gone.    Ho. 
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without  then  I    Bid  Hogo  here  if  he  be  within  the  castle. 
He  is  a  ^ongh  knave,  bat  gold  wUl  make  aU  lore. 

[LnUr  Hugo. 

Hugo.    What  woiUd  my  km)  with  me  ? 

Rod.  I  ask  a  favour  of  thee.  Nay.  never  fear,  a'U 
pay  thee  well.    Wonldst  earn  a  few  gold  pieces  ? 

Hugo.    Ay,  my  lord,  most  gladly  would  I. 

Rod.  Nay.  sit,  good  Hugo.  Here  is  wine ;  drink, 
and  refresh  thyself. 

Hugo.    Thanks,  my  k>rd.    How  can  I  s^rve  you  ? 

[RoDOLPHO  gtves  wiru,  V.    j  sits  and  drinks. 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  Count  I  u^.  whom  the  king 
lately  banished  ? 

Hugo.    Nay.  my  lord ;  I  never  saw  him. 

Rod.  [aside].  Ha !  that  is  well.  It  matters  nut ; 
'tis  not  of  hiin  I  speak.  Take  more  wine,  good  Hugo. 
Listen,  there  is  a  certain  lord. — one  whom  I  hate.  I  seek 
his  life.  Here  is  eOkl— thou  hast  a  da^er,  and  can  use 
it  welli    Dost  understand  me  ? 

Hugo.  Ay,  my  lord,  most  clearly.  Name  the  place 
and  hotir ;  count  out  the  gold — I  and  my  dagger  then  are 
thine. 

Rod.  Tis  well.  Now  hearken.  In  the  forest,  near 
old  Noma's  cave,  there  is  a  quiet  spot.  Do  thou  go  them 
to-ni{^ht  at  sunsr  V'atch  well,  and  when  thou  se'  t 
a  tall  figure  wrap^  in  a  dark  Joak.  and  masked,  spring 
forth,  and  d  o  the  dtcu.  Then  fling  the  body  down  the  rocks, 
or  hide  it  -^  some  secret  place.  Here  is  one  haU  the  gold ; 
more  shall '  e  tbii^e  when  thou  shalt  show  some  token  that 
•'ht'  deed  is  d'<ne. 

l^IuGO.  Thanks.  Count ;  I'll  do  thy  bidding.  At  sunset 
in  the  forest, — I'll  be  there,  and  see  he  leaves  it  not  alive. 
Good-even.  then,  my  lord. 

Rod.  Hugo,  use  well  thy  dagger,  and  gold  awaits  thee. 
Yet.  stay  !  I'U  mc  t  thee  in  the  wood,  and  pay  thee  there. 
They  might  suspect  if  they  should  see  thee  here  again  so 
soon.    I'll  meet  thee  there,  and  so  farewell. 

Hugo.    Adieu,  my  lord.  [Exit  Hugo. 

Rod.  Yes  ;  all  goes  well.  My  rival  dead,  and  Leor  »re 
is  mine.    With  her  I  may  forget  the  pale  face  that   lOw 
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seems  ever  looking  into  mine.  I  can  almost  think  the  deep 
wound  shows  in  her  picture  yonder.  But  this  b  foUyl 
Shame  on  thee,  Rodolpho.  I'U  think  of  it  no  more. 
[Ti»ns  to  drink.  Theresa's  face  appears  within  the 
ficture,  the  wound  upon  her  brow.]  Ha !  what  is  that  ? 
Am  I  goiug  mad  ?  See  the  eyes  move,— it  is  Theresa's 
face  !  Nay,  I  will  not  look  again.  Yes,  yes ;  'tis  there ! 
Will  this  sad  face  haunt  me  for  ever  ? 

Thekesa.    For  ever  !    For  ever  ! 

Rod.    Fiends  take  me,— 'tis  her  voice  !    It  is  no  dream. 
Ah,  let  me  go  away — away ! 

[Rodolpho  rushes  wildly  out. 

CURTAIN 


NOTE  TO  SCENE  FIFTH. 

The  apparently  impossible  transfonnations  of  this  scene 
(when  played  by  two  actors  only)  may  be  thus  explained  :— 

The  costumes  of  Louis  and  Noma,  being  merely  loose 
garments,  afford  opportunities  for  rapid  change;  and  the 
indulgent  audience  overlooking  such  minor  matters  as  boots 
and  wigs,  it  became  an  easy  matter  for  Jo  to  transform  heraelf 
into  either  of  the  four  characters  which  she  assumed  on  this 
occasion. 

Beneath  the  flowing  robes  of  the  sorceress  Jo  was  fully 
dressed  as  Count  Rodolpho.  Laid  conveniently  near  were  the 
black  cloak,  hat.  and  mask  of  Louis.— also  the  white  draperies 
required  for  the  ghostly  Theresa. 

Thus.  Noma  appears  in  long,  gray  robe,  to  which  are 
attached  the  hood  and  elf-locks  of  the  witch.  Seeing  Hugo 
approach  she  conceals  herself  among  the  trees,  thus  gaining 
time  to  don  the  costume  of  Louis,  and  appear  to  Hugo  who 
awaits  him. 

Hugo  stabs  and  drags  him  from  the  stage.  Louis  then 
throws  off  his  disguise  and  becomes  Rodolpho.  fully  dressed 
for  his  entrance  a  moment  later. 

As  Hugo  does  not  again  appear,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
assume  the  character  of  the  spectre  and  produce  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  terrify  the  guilty  Count ;  then  slipping  on 
the  witch's  robe,  be  ready  to  glide  forth  and  close  the  scene 
with  dramatic  effect. 
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[The  wood  near  Norna's  cave.    Enter  Norna.] 

NORNA.  It  is  the  hour  I  bid  him  come  with  the  letter 
for  Lady  Leonore.  Poor  youth,  his  sister  slain,  his  life  in 
danger,  and  the  lady  of  his  love  far  from  him,  'tis  a  bitter 
fate.  But,  if  old  Noma  loses  not  her  power,  he  shall  yet 
win  his  liberty,  his  love,  and  his  revenge.  Ah,  he  comes, — 
nay,  'tis  the  ruflSan  Hugo.  I  will  conceal  myself,— some 
evil  is  afoot.    [Hides  among  the  trees.]  [Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  This  is  the  spot.  Here  will  I  hide,  and  bide  my 
time.    [Conceals  himself  among  the  rocks.]       [Enter  Loms. 

Louis.  She  is  not  here.  I'll  wait  awhile  and  think  of 
Leonore.  How  will  she  receive  this  letter  ?  Ah,  could 
she  know  how,  'mid  all  my  grief  and  danger,  her  dear 
face  shines  in  my  heart,  and  cheers  me  on.  [Hugo  steals  out, 
and  as  he  turns,  stabs  him.]  Ha,  villain,  thou  hast  killed 
me !  I  am  dying !  God  bless  thee.  Leonore !  Noma, 
remember,  vengeance  on  Rodolpho !    [Falls.] 

Hugo.  Nay,  nay,  thou  wilt  take  no  revenge  ;  thy  days 
are  ended,  thanks  to  this  good  steel.  Now,  for  the  token. 
[Takes  letter  from  Louis'  hand.]  Ah,  this  he  cannot  doubt. 
I  will  take  this  ring  too ;  'tis  a  costly  one.  I'll  hide  the 
body  in  the  thicket  yonder,  ere  my  lord  arrives.  [Drags  out 
the  body.]  [Enter  Rodolpho. 

Rod.  Not  here  ?  Can  he  have  failed  ?  Here  is  blood 
—it  may  be  his.  I'll  call.  Hugo,  good  Hugo,  art  thou 
here  ? 

Hugo  [stealing  from, the  trees].    Ay,  my  lord,  I  am  here. 
All  is  safely  done :    the  love-sick  boy  lies  yonder  m  the 
thicket,  dead  as  steel  can  make  him.    And  here  is  the  token 
if  you  doubt  me,  and  the  ring  I  just  took  from  his  hand 
[Gives  letter.] 

Rod.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  not  doubt  thee  ;  keep  thou  the 
ring.  I  am  content  with  this.  Tell  me,  did  he  stmggle 
with  thee  when  thou  dealt  the  blow  ? 

Hugo.  Nay,  my  lord  ;  he  fell  without  a  groan,  and 
murmuring  something  of  revenge  on  thee,  he  died.  Hast 
thou  the  gold  ? 

Rod.    Yes,  yes,  I  liave  it.    Take  it,  and  remember 
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I  can  take  thy  life  as  easily  as  thou  hast  his,  if  thou  shouldst 
whisper  what  hath  been  this  day  done.  Now  go;  I've  done 
with  thee. 

Hugo.    And  I  with  thee.    Adieu,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Hugo. 

Rod.  Now  am  I  safe— no  mortal  knows  of  Theresa's 
death  by  my  hand,  and  Leonore  is  mine. 

Voice  [within  the  wood].    Never— never ! 

Rod.  Curses  on  me!  Am  I  bewitched?  Surely.  I 
heard  a  voice ;  perchance  'twas  but  an  echo.  [A  wild  laugh 
rings  through  the  trees.]  Fiends  take  the  wood  !  I'll  stay 
no  longer !  [Turr^  to  fly.  Theresa's  spirit  rises.]  'Tis 
there,— help,  help—    [Rushes  wildly  out.] 

[Enter  Norna. 

NoRNA.  Ha,  ha!  fiends  shall  haimt  thee,  thou  mur- 
derer! Another  sin  upon  thy  soul,— another  life  to  be 
avenged !  Poor,  murdered  youth,  now  gone  to  join  thy 
sister.  I  will  lay  thee  by  her  side  and  then  to  my  work. 
He  hath  raised  another  ghost  to  haunt  him.  Let  him 
*>eware !  [E^it  Norna. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  SIXTH 

[Chartiber    in    the    castle    of    Lady    Leonore.      Enter 

Leonore.] 

Leonore.  Ah,  how  wearily  the  days  go  by.  No  tidings 
of  Count  Louis,  and  Count  Rodolpho  urges  on  his  suit  so 
earnestly.  I  must  accept  his  hand  to-day,  or  refuse  his 
love,  and  think  no  more  of  Louis.  I  know  not  how  to  choose. 
Rodolpho  loves  me  :  I  am  an  orphan  and  alone,  and  in  his 
lovely  home  I  may  be  happy.  I  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  he  is  both  stem  and  cruel,  yet  methinks  it  cannot  be,— 
he  is  so  tender  when  with  me.  Ah,  would  I  could  forget 
Count  Louis  !  He  hath  never  told  his  love,  and  doubtless 
thinks  no  more  of  her  who  treasures  up  his  gentle  words, 
and  cannot  banish  them,  even  when  another  offers  a  heart 
and  home  few  would  refuse.    How  shall  I  answer  Count 
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Rodolpho  when  he  comes  ?  I  do  not  love  him  as  I  should, 
and  yet  it  were  no  hard  task  to  learn  with  so  fond  a  teacher. 
Shall  I  accept  his  love,  or  shall  I  reject  ? 

[NoRNA  suddenly  appears. 

NORNA.    Reject. 

Leonore.  Who  art  thou  ?  Leave  me,  or  I  call  for 
aid. 

NoRNA.  Nay,  lady,  fear  not.  I  come  not  here  to  harm 
thee,  but  to  save  thee  from  a  fate  far  worse  than  death. 
I  am  old  Noma  of  the  forest,  and  though  they  call  me 
witch  and  sorceress,  I  am  a  woman  yet,  and  with  a  heart 
to  pity  and  to  love.  I  woiild  save  thy  youth  and  beauty 
from  the  blight  I  fear  will  fall  upon  thee. 

Leonore.  Save  me  !  from  what  ?  How  knowest  thou 
I  am  in  danger ;  and  from  what  wouldst  thou  save  me, 
Noma  ? 

NoRNA.    From  Lord  Rodolpho,  lady. 

Leonore.  Ah !  and  why  from  him  ?  Tell  on,  I'll 
listen  to  thee  now.  He  hath  offered  me  his  heart  and 
hand.    Why  should  I  not  accept  them,  Noma  ? 

NoRNA.  That  heart  is  filled  with  dajrk  and  evil  passions, 
and  that  hand  is  stained  with  blood.  Ay,  lady,  well  mayst 
thou  start.  I  will  tell  thee  more.  The  splendid  home 
he  would  lead  th'^e  to  is  darkened  by  a  fearful  crime,  and 
his  fair  palace  hatmted  by  the  spirit  of  a  murdered  wife. 

[Leonore  starts  up. 

Leonore.  Wife,  sayest  thou  ?  He  told  me  he  was  never 
wed.  Mysterious  woman,  tell  me  more  !  How  dost  thou 
know  'tis  tme,  and  wherefore  was  it  done  ?  I  have  a  right 
to  know.    Oh,  speak,  and  tell  me  all ! 

NoRNA.  For  that  have  I  come  hither.  He  hath  been 
wed  to  a  lady,  young  and  lovely  as  thyself.  He  kept  her 
prisoner  in  his  splendid  home,  and  by  neglect  and  cruelty 
he  broke  as  warm  and  true  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  woman's 
breast.  Her  brother  stole  unseen  to  cheer  and  comfort  her, 
and  this  aroused  her  lord's  suspicions,  and  he  bid  her  to 
confess  who  was  her  unknown  friend.  She  would  not 
yield  her  brother  to  his  hate,  and  he  in  his  wild  anger 
mtirdered  her.  I  heard  his  cruel  words,  her  prayers  for 
mercy,  and  I  stood  beside  the  lifeless  form  and  marked  the 
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blow  his  evil  hand  had  given  her.  And  there  I  vowed  I 
wotild  avenge  the  deed,  and  for  this  have  I  come  hither 
to  warn  thee  of  thy  danger.  He  loves  thee  only  for  thy 
wealth,  and  when  thou  art  his,  will  wrong  thee  as  he  hath 
the  meek  Theresa. 

Leonore.  How  shall  I  ever  thank  thee  for  this  escai)e 
from  sorrow  and  despair  ?  I  did  not  love  him,  but  I  am 
alone,  and  his  kind  words  were  sweet  and  tender.  I  thought 
with  him  I  might  be  happy  yet,  but—  Ah,  how  little  did  I 
dream  of  sin  like  this  !    Thank  Heaven,  'tis  not  too  late  ! 

NoRNA.    How  wilt  thou  answer  Lord  Rodolpbo  now  ? 

Leonore.  I  will  answer  him  with  all  the  scorn  and 
loathing  that  I  feel.  I  fear  him  not,  and  he  shall  learn  how 
his  false  vows  are  despised,  and  his  sins  made  known. 

NoRNA.  Tis  well ;  but  stay, — ^be  thou  not  too  proud. 
Speak  fairly,  and  reject  him  courteously  ;  for  he  will  stop 
at  nought  in  his  revenge  if  thou  but  rouse  his  hatred.  And 
now,  farewell.  I'll  watch  above  thee,  and  in  thy  hour  of 
danger  old  Noma  will  be  nigh.  Stay,  give  me  some  token, 
by  which  thou  wilt  know  the  messenger  I  may  find  cause 
to  send  thee.  The  fierce  Count  will  seek  to  win  thee,  and 
repay  thy  scorn  by  all  the  evil  his  cruel  heart  can  bring. 

Leonore.  Take  this  ring,  and  I  will  trust  whoever 
thou  mayst  send  with  it.  I  owe  thee  much,  and,  believe 
me,  I  am  grateful  for  thy  care,  and  will  repay  thee  by  my 
confidence  and  truth,  farewell,  old  Noma  ;  watch  thou 
above  the  helpless,  and  thine  old  age  shall  be  made  happy 
by  my  care. 

NoRNA.  Heaven  bless  thee,  gentle  lady.  Good  angels 
guard  thee.    Noma  will  not  forget.  [Exit  Norna. 

Leonore.  Tis  like  a  dream,  so  strange,  so  terrible, — 
he  whom  I  thought  so  gentle,  and  so  tme  is  stained  with 
fearful  crimes!  Poor,  murdered  lady!  Have  I  escaped 
a  fate  Hke  thine  ?  Ah,  I  hear  his  step !  Now,  heart, 
be  firm  and  he  shall  enter  here  no  more.    [Enter  Rodolpho. 

Rod.  Sweet  lady,  I  am  here  to  leam  my  fate.  I  have 
told  my  love,  and  thou  hast  hstened ;  I  have  asked  thy 
hand,  and  thou  hast  not  refused  it.  I  have  offered  all  that 
I  possess, — ^my  home,  my  heart.  Again  I  lay  them  at  thy 
feet,  beloved  Leonore.    Oh,  wilt  thou  but  accept  them, 
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poor  the'  they  be.  and  in  return  let  me  but  claim  this  fair 
hand  as  mine  own  ?    [Takes  her  hand  and  kneels  before  her. 

Leonore  [ivithdrayping  her  hand].  My  lord,  forgive  me, 
but  I  cannot  grant  it.  When  last  we  met  thou  didst  bid 
me  ask  my  heart  if  it  could  love  thee.  It  hath  answered, 
"  Nay."  I  grieve  I  cannot  make  a  fit  return  for  all  you 
offer,  but  I  have  no  love  to  give,  and  without  it  this  poor 
hand  were  worthless.  There  are  others  far  more  fit  to 
grace  thy  home  than  I.  Go,  win  thyself  a  loving  bride, 
and  so  forget  Leonore. 

Rod.  What  hath  changed  thee  thus  since  last  we  met  ? 
Then  wert  thou  kind,  and  listened  gladly  to  my  love.  Now 
there  is  a  scornful  smile  upon  thy  lips,  and  a  proud  light 
in  thine  eye.  What  means  this  ?  Why  dost  thou  look  so 
coldly  on  me,  Leonore  ?  Who  has  whispered  false  tales 
in  thine  ear  ?  Believe  them  not.  I  am  as  true  as  Heaven 
to  thee ;  then  do  not  cast  away  the  heart  so  truly  thine. 
Smile  on  me,  dearest ;  thou  art  my  first,  last,  only  lo\'e. 

Leonore.  'Tis  false,  my  lord !  Hast  thou  so  soon 
forgot  Theresa? 

Rod.  What !  Who  told  thee  that  accursed  tale  ? 
What  dost  thou  mean,  Leonore  ? 

Leonore.  I  mean  thy  sinful  deeds  are  known.  Thou 
hast  asked  me  why  I  will  not  wed  thee,  and  I  answer,  I 
will  not  give  my  hand  unto  a  murderer. 

Rod.  Murderer  !  No  more  of  this  !  Thy  tale  is  false  ; 
forget  it,  and  I  will  forgive  the  idle  wo.ds.  Now  listen ; 
I  came  hither  to  receive  thy  answer  to  my  suit.  Think  ere 
thou  decide.  Thou  art  an  orphan,  unprotected  and  alone. 
I  am  powerful  and  great.  Wilt  thou  take  my  love,  and 
with  it  honour,  wealth,  happiness,  and  ease,  or  my  hate, 
which  will  surely  follow  thee  and  bring  down  desolation  on 
thee  and  all  thou  lovest  ?  Now  choose,  my '  ^  *^red.  or  my  love. 

Leonore.  My  lord,  I  scorn  thy  lov  nd  I  defy  thy 
hate.  Work  thy  will,  I  fear  thee  not.  j.  am  not  so  un- 
protected as  thou  thinkest.  There  are  unseen  friends 
around  me  who  will  save  in  every  peril,  and  who  are  sworn 
to  take  revenge  on  thee  for  thy  great  sins.  This  is  my 
answer ;  henceforth  we  are  strangers ;  vow  leave  me. 
I  would  be  alone. 
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T.i!^°°;  fj®*  7**'  P™''**  ^y-  "  *^ou  wUt  not  love. 
I U  make  thee  learn  to  fear  the  heart  thou  hast  so  scomfuUv 
cast  away.    Let  thy  friends  guard  thee  well ;   thou  wilt 

need  theu- care  when  I  begin  my  work  of  vengeance.  Thou 
mayst  smile,  but  thou  shaxt  rue  the  day  when  Count 
Kodolpho  asked  and  was  refused.  But  I  wiU  yet  win  thee 
and  then  beware !  And  when  thou  dost  pray  for  mercy 
on  thy  knees,  remember  the  haughty  words  thou  hast  thi 
day  spoken. 

Leonore.  Do  thy  worst,  murder. . ;  spirits  wiU  watch 
above  me.  and  thou  canst  not  harm.    Adieu,  my  lord. 

!?«,.     TT  1  J  ^  C^^  Leonore. 

ROD.  Foiled  agam !  Some  demon  works  against  me. 
Who  could  have  told  her  of  Theresa  ?  A  Uttle  longer, 
and  I  should  have  won  a  rich  young  bride,  and  now  this 
tale  of  murder  mars  it  aU.  But  I  wiU  win  her  yet.  and  wring 
her  proud  heart  till  she  shall  bend  her  haughty  head  and  sue 
for  mercy. 

How  shall  it  be  done  ?  Stay!  Ha.  I  see  a  way  !-the 
letter  Louis  would  have  sent  her  ere  he  died.  She  knows 
not  of  his  death,  and  I  will  send  this  paper  bidding  her 
to  meet  her  lover  in  the  forest.  She  cannot  doubt  the  Unes 
his  own  hand  traced.  She  wiU  obey.-and  I'll  be  there 
to  lead  her  to  my  castle.  I'll  wed  her.  and  she  may  scorn 
weep,  and  pray  in  vain.  Ha.  ha !  proud  Leonore.  spite 
of  thy  guardian  spirits,  thou  shalt  be  mine,  and  then  for 

™y  '«^^"&«  •'  {Exit  RODOLPHO. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  SEVENTH 

[Leonore's  room.    Enter  Leonore  with  a  letter.] 

Leonore.     'Tis  strange  ;  an  unknown  page  thrust  this 

T^^.^^A  ^""^  ^^^  ^'^?^  '"  '^^  ^h^P^'-    Ah,  surelv. 
I  should  know  this  hand!     'Tis  Louis',  and  at  last  he 

hath  returned,  and  still  remembers  Leonore.     \Pi>ens  letter 
and  reads.]  ^ 

Dearest  Lady.-I  am  banished  from  the  land  by  Count 
Rodolpho's  false  tales  to  the  king;   and  thus  I  dare  not 
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venture  near  thee.  But  by  the  love  my  lips  have  never 
told,  I  do  conjure  th^e  to  bestow  one  last  look,  last  word, 
on  him  whose  cruel  fate  it  is  to  leave  all  that  he  most  fondly 
loves.  If  tl  wilt  grant  this  prayer,  meet  me  at  twilight 
in  the  glen  ueside  old  Noma's  cave.  She  will  be  there  to 
guard  thee.  Dearest  Leonore,  before  we  part,  perchance 
for  ever,  grant  this  last  boon  to  one  who  in  banishment, 
in  grief  and  peril,  is  for  ever  thy  devoted  Louis." 

He  loves  me,  and  mid  danger  still  remembers.  Ah, 
Louis,  there  is  nothing  thou  canst  ask  I  will  not  gladly  grant. 
I'll  go  ;  the  sun  is  well-nigh  set,  and  I  can  steal  away  unseen 
to  whisper  hope  and  comfort  ere  we  part  for  ever.  Now, 
Count  Rodolpho,  thou  hast  given  me  another  cause  for  hate. 
Louis,  I  can  love  thee  tho'  thou  art  banished  and  afar. 

Hark!  'tis  the  vesper-belL  Now,  courage,  heart,  and 
thou  shalt_moum  no  longer.  [Exit  Leonore. 

CURTAIN 
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SCE    E  EIGHTH 
[Glen  near  Norna's  cave.    Enter  LeoN'    "."• 

Leonore.  Noma  is  not  here,  nor  Louis.  Why  comss 
he  not  ?  Surely  'tis  the  place.  Noma  !  Louis  !  art  thou 
here  ?  .    iter  Rodolpho,  masked. 

Rod.  I  am  here,  dear  lady.  Do  not  fear  me  ;  I  may 
not  unmask  even  to  thee,  for  spies  may  still  be  near  me. 
Wilt  thou  pardon,  and  still  trust  me  tho'  thou  canst  not 
see  how  fondly  I  am  looking  on  thee.  See  !  here  is  my  ring, 
my  dagger.    Oh,  Leonore,  do  not  doubt  me  !        > 

Leonore.  I  do  trust  thee  ;  canst  thou  doubt  it  now  ? 
Oh,  Louis !  I  feared  thou  wert  dead.  Why  didst  thou 
not  tell  me  all  before.  And  where  wilt  thou  go,  and  how 
can  I  best  serve  thee  ?  Nought  thou  canst  ask  my  love 
shall  leave  undone. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  let  me  guide  thee  to  yonder  tower  > 
I  fear  to  tell  thee  here.  Mid  old  Noma  is  there  waiting  for 
thee.    Come,  love,  for  thy  Louis'  sake,  dare  yet  a  little 
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more,  and  I  wiU  teU  thee  how  thou  canst  serve  me.    WUt 
thou  not  put  thy  faith  in  me.  Lconore  ? 

Leonore.  I  will.  Forgive  me.  if  I  seem  to  fear  thee  • 
but  thy  voice  sounds  strangely  hoUow.  and  thine  eyes  look 
darkly  on  me  from  behind  this  mask.  Thou  wilt  lay  it  by 
when  we  are  safe,  and  then  I  shall  forget  t  lis  foolish  fear 
that  hangs  upon  m-. 

Rod.    Thine  own  hands  shaU  remove  it.  love.    Come 
It  is  noi  far.    Would  I  might  guide  thee  thus  through  life  ' 
Come,  dearest  1  *  rp   1 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  NINTH 

{CastU   of  RODOLPHO.     The   haunted  chamber. 
RoDOLPHo  leading  Leonore.] 


Enter 


7f^  ^J^jP^ace  IS  a  pleasant  one.  but  where  is  Noma  ? 
I  thought  she  waited  for  us. 

for^^h't,  W  7k  '^'^  T^  ^'''-  ^^'  ^°^  '^  I  *hank  thee 
for  tlus  joyful  hour.  Leonore.  I  can  forget  all  danger 
and  all  sorrow  now.  * 

T  lilTf  V  ^^^'  ^f  ?*  ^^*  ^^'^y  ^^^  mournful  mask. 
Lou^?  "^"     '^         ""^"^  '"'''■^-    '^"t  *^°^  let  »ne. 

1  i^T  r^^'  ^^^  "P°"  "^«  "  *hou  wilt ;— dost  like  it 
lady  ?  [Drops  his  disguise.  Leonore  shrieks,  and  rushe'« 
to  the  door,  but  finds  it  locked.]  Tis  useless  ;  th;re  are  n^e 
to  answer  to  thy  caU.  All  here  are  my  slaves,  and  none 
dare  disobey.  Where  are  thy  proud  words  now  ?  S 
thou  no  scornful  smile  for  those  white  lips,  no  anger  in 
those  beseeching  eyes  ?  Where  are  thy  friends  p  Why 
wTsutT  "'*""'*'"•     Said  Inot  truly  my  revei^e 

Leonore.    Oh,  pardon  me.  and  pity !    See.  I  will  kneel 
to  thee,  pray,  weep,  if  thou  wilt  only  let  me  go.    Forgive 

a"id  TJ^.  ""T?.-     ^^  ^°""*  ''"'^"'P^^'  '^^<^  "-  ^«"^e. 
and  I  will  forget  this  cruel  jest.    ^  Kneels.] 
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Rod.  Ha,  ha !  It  is  no  jest,  and  thou  hast  no  home  but 
this.  Didst  thou  not  come  willingly  ?  I  used  no  force ; 
and  all  disguise  is  fail  in  love.  Nay,  kneel  not  to  ne! 
Did  I  not  say  thou  wouldst  bend  thy  proud  head,  and  sue 
for  mercy,  and  I  would  deny  it  ?  Where  is  thy  defiance 
now  ? 

Leonore  [rising].  I'll  kneel  no  more  to  thee.  The  first 
wild  fear  is  past,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  at  thy  feet  no  more. 
As  I  told  thee  then.  I  tell  thee  wow,— thine  I  will  never  be  ; 
and  think  not  I  will  fail  or  falter  at  thy  threats.  Contempt 
of  thee  is  too  strong  for  fear. 

Rod.  Not  conquered  yet.  Time  will  teach  thee  to 
speak  more  courteously  to  thy  master.  Ah,  thou  mayst 
well  look  upon  these  baubles.  They  were  thy  lover's  once. 
This  ring  was  taken  from  his  lifeless  hand ;  this  dagger 
from  his  bleeding  breast,  as  he  lay  within  the  forest  whence 
I  led  thee.  This  scroll  I  found  next  his  heart  when  it  had 
ceased  to  beat.  I  lured  thee  hither  with  it,  and  won  my 
sweet  revenge.  [Leonore  sinks  down  weeping.]  Now 
rest  thee ;  for  when  the  castle  clock  strikes  ten,  I  shall 
come  to  lead  thee  to  the  altar.  The  priest  is  there,— this 
ring  shall  wed  thee.  Farewell,  fair  bride ;  remember,— 
there  is  no  escape,  and  thou  art  mine  for  ever. 

Leonore  [starting  up].  Never !  I  shall  be  free  when 
thou  mayst  think  help  past  for  ever.  There  is  a  friend 
to  help  me  and  an  arm  to  save,  when  earthly  aid  is  lost. 
Thine  I  shall  never  be  !  Thou  mayst  seek  me ;  I  shall 
be  gone. 

Rod.  Thou  wilt  need  thy  prayers.  I  shall  return, — 
remember,  when  the  clock  strikes  ten,  I  come  to  win  my 
bride.  ^Exit. 

Leonore.  He  has  gone,  and  now  a  few  short  hours 
of  life  are  left  to  me  ;  for  if  no  other  help  shall  come,  death 
can  save  me  from  a  fate  I  loathe.  Ah,  Louis,  Louis, 
thou  art  gone  for  ever  !  Noma,  where  is  thy  promise  now 
to  guard  me  ?  Is  there  no  help  ?  Nor  tears  nor  prayers 
can  melt  that  cruel  heart,  and  I  am  in  his  power.  Ha ! 
what  is  that  ?—his  dagger,  taken  from  his  dying  breast. 
Hcvv  gladly  would  he  have  drawn  it  forth  to  save  his  poor 
Leonore  !    Alas,  that  hand  is  cold  for  ever !    But  I  must 
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becatai.    He  shaU  see  how*  weak  woman's  heart  can  still 
defy  him  and  winhberty  by  death.  [Taka  the  aau^r  ;  clock 
T^'.  !?-^    "  '"  ***  hour.-the  knell  of  my  iJung  Ufe 
Hark!  they  come.    Louis,  thy  Leonore  ere  long  will  join 
thee,  never  more  to  part. 

[The  secret  panel  opens.    Adrian  enters  masked.] 
Adrian.    SUy.  lady !  stay  thy  hand !    I  come  to  save 
thee.     Norna  sends  me.-«ee.  thy  token ;   doubt  not.  no 
delay ;  another  moment  we  are  lost.  Ob.  fly.  I  do  beseech 

Leonore.    Heaven  bless  thee;    I  wiU  come.    Kin.l 
inend.  I  put  a  helpkss  maiden's  trust  in  thee. 

Adrian.    Stay  not !  away,  away  ! 
[Extt  tkrougk  the  secret  panel,  which  disappears.     Enter 

RODOLPHO. 

Rod.    Is  my  fair  bride  ready  ?    Ha !   Leonore.  where 
art  thou  ? 
Voice.    Gone,— gone  for  ever  f 

Rod.  Girl,  mock  me  not ;  come  forth,  I  say.  Thou  shalt 
not  escape  me.    Leonore,  answer !    Where  is  my  bride  ? 

Voice  [behind  the  curtains].    Here 

Rod.  Why  do  I  fear  ?  She  is  there  concealed.  [Lifts 
thecurtatn;  spirit  of  Twkesa  rises.]  The  fiends!  what 
IS  that  ?    The  spirit  haunts  me  still ! 

Voice.    For  ever,  for  ever 

Rod,  [rushes  to  the  door  but  finds  it  locked].  What  ho  • 
without  there  !  Beat  down  the  door  !  Pedro !  Carlos  • 
let  me  come  forth !  They  do  not  come  1  Nav,  'tis  nu- 
fancy;  I  will  forget  it  all.  Still,  the  door  is  fast';  Leonore 
IS  gone.  WAo  groans  so  bitterly  ?  Wild  voices  are  sound- 
mg  m  the  air,  ghastly  faces  are  looking  on  me  as  I  turn 
unseen  hands  bar  the  door,  and  dead  men  are  groaning  in 
mme  ears.  I'U  not  look,  not  listen ;  'tis  some  speU  set 
on  me.    Let  it  pass  ! 

[Throws  himself  down  and  covers  his  face. 
Voice.    The  spell  will  not  cease. 
The  curse  will  not  Hy, 
And  spirits  shall  haunt 
Till  the  murderer  shall  die. 
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Rod.  Again,  spirit  or  demon,  wherefore  dott  thou  haunt 
me,  and  what  art  thou  ?  (Theresa's  spirit  rises.]  Ha ! 
am  I  gone  mad  ?    Unbar  the  door !    Help !  help !    [Faiis 


fainting  to  the  floor.] 

NORNA.     Lie  there,  thou 
curse  ends  but  with  thy  life. 


sinful 


[Enter  Norna. 
wretch!    Old  Noma's 
[Tabteaux. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE  TENTH 
[A  room  in  the  castle  of  Rodolpho.    Enter  Rooolpho.] 

Rod.  Dangers  seem  thickening  round  me.  Some 
secret  spy  is  watching  me  unseen, — I  fear  'tis  Hugo,  spite 
the  gold  I  gave  him,  and  the  vows  he  made.  A  higher 
bribe  may  win  the  secret  from  him,  and  then  I  am  undone. 
Pedro  hath  told  me  that  a  stranger,  cloaked  and  masked, 
was  lurking  near  the  cattle  on  the  night  when  Leonore 
so  strangely  vanished.  [A  laugh.]  Ha  ! — what's  that  ? — 
methought  I  heard  that  mocking  laugh  again  I  I  am 
grown  fearful  as  a  child  since  that  most  awful  night.  Well, 
well,  let  it  pass  !  If  Hugo  comes  to-night,  obedient  to  the 
message  I  have  sent.  I'll  see  he  goes  not  hence  alive.  This 
cup  shalt  be  thy  last,  good  Hugo !  [Puts  poison  in  the 
wine-cup.]  He  comes, — now  for  my  revenge !  [Enter 
Hugo.]  Ah,  Hugo,  welcome !  How  hath  it  fared  with 
thee  since  last  we  met  ?  Thou  lookest  weary, — here  is 
wine  ;  sit  and  refresh  thyself. 

Hugo.  I  came  not  hither,  Count  Rodolpho,  to  seek 
wine,  but  gold.  Hark  ye !  I  am  poor ;  thou  art  rich, 
but  in  my  power,  for  proud  and  noble  though  thou  art, 
the  low-bom  Hugo  can  bring  death  and  dishonour  on  thy 
head  by  whispering  one  word  to  the  king.  Ha  ! — ^now  give 
me  gold  or  I  will  betray  thee. 

Rod.  Thou  bold  villain,  what  means  this  ?  I  paid  thee 
well,  and  thou  didst  vow  to  keep  my  secret.  Threaten  me 
not.  Thou  art  in  my  power,  and  sliall  never  leave  this 
room  alive.     I  fear  thee  not.    My  menials  are  at  hand, — 
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yJeW  thyMlf ;    thou  «rt  fairly  cught.  and  cannot  no« 

Hugo.  Nay  not  so  fast,  my  Jord.  One  blast  upon  mj 
horn,  and  my  brave  band,  concealed  below,  wUl  answei 
to  my  call.  Ha  f  ha  I  thou  art  caught,  my  lord.  Thv 
life  is  m  my  hands,  and  thou  must  purchase  it  by  fifty  good 
pistolw  paid  down  to  me  ;  if  not,  I  wiU  charge  thee  with  tlw 
cnme  thou  didst  bribe  me  to  perform,  and  thus  « in  a  rich 
reward.    Choose,— thy  Hfe  is  nought  to  me. 

♦hi?'^'*-!*^  I^T*  '^**"'  ""«°-  ^  ''*^«  "°  8oW  ;  smile  if 
thou  wih.  but  I  am  poor.  This  castle  only  <s  mire  own 
and  I  am  seeking  now  a  rich  young  bride  whose  wea.th  will 
hide  my  poverty.  Be  just,  good  Hugo,  and  forgive  the 
harsh  words  I  have  spoken.  Wait  till  I  am  wed.  and  I  will 
pay  thee  well. 

r  21",*^^  .  ^i^*  r"  '  "°*-  ''"  *»^«  no  nwe  of  thee, 
false  lord  !  The  king  will  weU  reward  me,  and  thou  mayst 
keep  thy  gold.  Farew.  II  -  Thou  wilt  se^  me  once  agi 
Rod.  Stay.  Hugo,  stay  !  Oi^-^.  me  but  time  ;  I  may 
obtam  the  gold.  Wait  a  little,  and  it  shaU  be  thine.  Wilt 
thou  not  drink  ?  Tis  the  wine  thou  likest  so  well.  See! 
I  poured  it  u     v  for  thee. 

Hugo.  Nay;  I  wiU  serve  myself.  Wine  of  thy  mixine 
would  prove  too  strong  for  me.  [Sits  dawn  and  drinks. 
RopoLf HO  paces  up  and  down  waiting  a  chance  to  stab  him.] 
Think  quickly,  my  good  lord  ;  I  must  be  gone.  [  Turns  his 
head.  RoDO.  raises  his  dagger.  Hvgo  rising.]  I'll  wait  no 
more  ;  'tis  growing  late,  and  I  care  not  to  meet  the  spirits 
which  I  hear  now  haunt  thy  castle.  Well,  hast  thou  the 
gold  ? 

Rod.    Not  yet ;  but  if  thou  wilt  wait 

Hugo.  I  tell  thee  I  will  not.  I'll  be  deceived  no  longer. 
Thou  art  mme,  and  I'U  repny  thy  scornful  words  and  siniul 
deeds  by  a  prisoner's  cell.  And  so.  adieu,  my  lord.  Escape 
IS  useless,  for  thou  wilt  be  watched.    Hugo  is  the  master 

now!  rr    .1  fi 

« _.  [fixtt  Hugo. 

KOD.  Thou  cunning  villain,  I'll  outwit  thee  yet.  I  will 
disguise  myself,  and  watch  thee  well,  and  whtn  least  thou 
thmkest  It.  my  dagger  shall  be  at  thy  breast.  And  now  one 
thing  remains  to  me.  and  that  is  flight.     I  must  leave  all 
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and  go  forth  poor,  dishonoured,  and  alone ;  sin  on  my 
hnd,  and  fear  within  my  heart.  Will  the  sun  never  set  f 
How  slow  the  hours  pass !  In  the  first  gloom  of  night, 
concealed  in  yonder  old  monk's  robe,  I'll  silently  glide  forth, 
and  fly  from  Hugo  and  this  haunted  house.  Courage, 
Rodolpho,  thou  shalt  yet  win  a  name  and  fortune  for  thy- 
self. Now  let  me  rest  awhile ;  I  shall  need  strength  for  the 
perils  of  the  night.    [Lies  down  and  sleeps.)  [Enter  Norna. 

NoRNA.  Poor  fool !  thy  greatest  foe  is  here, — ^her  thou 
shalt  not  escape.  Hugo  shall  be  warned,  and  thou  alone 
shalt  fall.    [She  makes  signs  from  the  window  and  vanishes. 

Rod.  [awakes  and  rius].  Ah,  what  fearful  dreams  are 
mine !  Theresa— Louis— still  they  haunt  me  !  Whither 
shall  I  turn  ?  Who  comes  ?  [Enter  Gaspard.]  Art 
thou  another  phantom  sent  to  torture  me  ? 

Gasp.  'Tis  I,  leader  of  the  king's  brave  guards,  sent 
hither  to  arrest  thee,  my  lord ;  for  thou  art  charged  with 
murder. 

Rod.  Who  dares  to  cast  so  foul  a  stain  on  Count 
Rodolpho 's  name  ? 

Gasp.  My  lord,  yield  thyself.  The  king  may  show  thee 
mercy  yet 

Rod.  I  will  yield,  and  prove  my  innocence,  and  clear 
mino  honour  to  the  king.  Reach  me  my  cloak  yonder, 
and  I  am  ready. 

[Gaspard  turns  to  set.,  the  cloak.    Rodolpho  leaps  from  the 
window  and  disappears. 

Gasp.  Ha !  Kj  hath  escaped.—curses  on  my  careless- 
ness !  [Rushes  to  the  window.]  Ho.  there  !  surround  the 
castle,  the  prisoner  hath  fled !  We'll  have  him  yet,  the 
btuod-stained  villain ! 

[Exit  Gaspard.    Shouts  and  clashing  of  swords  heard. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  ELEVENTH 

[Norna's  cave.    Leonore  and  Adrian.] 

Adrian.    Dear  lady,  can  I  do  nought  to  while  away  the 
lonely  hours  ?    Shall  I  go  forth  and  bring  thee  flowers. 
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or  seek  thy  home  and  bear  away  thy  bird,  thy  lute,  or 
aught  that  may  beguik  thy  soKtude  ?  It  grieves  me  that 
I  can  do  so  little  for  thee. 

Leonore.  Nay,  'tis  I  should  grieve  that  I  can  find  no 
way  to  show  my  gratitude  to  thee,  my  brave  deliverer.  But 
wilt  thou  not  tell  me  who  thou  art  ?  I  would  fain  know 
to  whom  I  owe  my  life  and  liberty. 

Adrian.  Nay,  that  I  may  not  tell  thee.  I  have  sworn 
a  solemn  vow,  and  till  that  is  fulfilled  I  may  not  cast  aside 
this  sorrowful  disguise.  Meanwhile,  thou  mayst  call  me 
Adrian.    Wilt  thou  pardon  and  trust  me  still  ? 

Leonore.  Canst  thou  doubt  my  faith  in  thee  ?  Thou 
and  old  Noma  are  the  only  friends  now  left  to  poor  Leonore. 
I  put  my  whole  heart's  trust  in  thee.  But  if  thou  canst 
not  tell  me  of  thyself,  wilt  tell  me  why  thou  hast  done  so 
much  for  me,  a  friendless  maiden  ? 

Adrian.  I  fear  it  will  cause  thee  sorrow,  lady ;  and 
thou  hast  grief  enough  to  bear. 

Leonore.    Do  not  fear.    I  would  so  gladly  know 

Adrian.  Forgive  me  if  I  make  thee  weep :  I  had  a 
friend,— most  dear  to  me.  He  loved  a  gentle  lady,  but  ere 
he  could  tell  her  this,  he  died,  and  bid  me  vow  to  watch 
above  her  whom  he  loved,  and  guard  her  with  my  life. 
I  took  the  vow :  that  lady  was  thyself,  that  friend  Count 
Louis. 

Leonore.  Ah,  Louis !  Louis  !  that  heart  thou  feared 
to  ask  is  buried  with  thee. 

Adrian.    Thou  didst  love  him,  lady  ? 

Leonore.  Love  him  ?  Most  gladly  would  I  lie  down 
within  my  grave  to-night,  could  I  but  caU  him  back  to  life 
again. 

Adrian.  Grieve  not ;  thou  hast  one  friend  who  cannot 
change,— one  who  through  joy  and  sorrow  will  find  his 
truest  happiness  in  serving  thee.  Hist !  I  hear  a  step : 
I  wiU  see  who  comes.  [Exit  Adrian. 

Leonore.  Kind,  watchful  friend,  how  truly  do  I  trust 
*^««  •  [Re-enter  Adrian. 

Adrian.  Conceal  thyself,  dear  lady,  with  all  speed. 
'Tis  Count  Rodolpho.  Let  me  lead  thee  to  the  inner  cave, 
— ^there  thou  wilt  be  safe. 
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[They  retire  within  ;  noise  heard  mthout.    Enter  Rovolpho. 

Rod.  At  last  I  am  safe.  Old  Norna  will  conceal  me 
till  I  can  find  means  to  leave  the  land.  Ha ! — ^voices 
within  there.  Ho,  there !  old  sorceress,  hither !  I  have 
need  of  thee  !  [Enter  Adrian. 

Adrian.    What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Rod.    Nought.    Get  thee  hence  !    I  seek  old  Norna. 

Adrian.    Thou  canst  not  see  her  ;  she  is  not  here. 

Rod.  Not  here  ?  'Tis  false, — I  heard  a  woman's 
voice  within  there.    Let  me  pass  ! 

Adrian.    Tis  not  old  Noma,  and  thou  canst  not  pass. 

Rod.  Ah,  then,  who  might  it  be,  my  most  mysterious 
sir  ?  •  ^ 

Adrian.    The  Lady  Leonore. 

Rod.  Ha ! — ^how  came  she  hither  ?  By  my  soul, 
thou  liest !    Stand  back  and  let  me  go.    She  is  mine  ! 

Adrian.  Thou  canst  only  enter  here  above  my  lifeless 
body.  Leonore  is  here,  and  I  am  her  protector  and  thy 
deadliest  foe.    Tis  for  thee  to  yield  and  leave  this  cell. 

Rod.  No  more  of  this, — ^thou  hast  escaped  me  once. 
Draw  and  defend  thyself,  if  thou  hast  courage  to  meet  a 
brave  man's  sword ! 

Adrian.  But  for  Leonore  I  would  not  stoop  so  low, 
or  stain  my  sword  ;  but  for  her  sake  I'll  dare  all,  and  fight 
thee  to  the  last. 

[They  fight  their  way  out.     Enter  Rodolpho. 

Rod.  At  length  fate  smiles  upon  me.  I  am  the  victor, 
— and  now  for  Leonore  !  All  danger  is  forgotten  in  the  joy 
of  winning  my  revenge  on  this  proud  girl !  Thou  art  mine 
at  last,  Leonore,  and  mine  for  ever  !  [Rushes  towards  the 
inner  cave.  Spirit  of  Theresa  rises.]  There  'tis  agam ! 
I  will  not  fly, — I  do  defy  it !  [Attempts  to  pass.  Spirit 
touches  him  ;  he  drops  his  sword  and  rushes  wildly  away.] 
'Tis  vain ;  I  caimot — dare  not  pass.  It  comes,  it  follows 
me.    Whither  shall  I  fly  ?   [Exit.    Enter  Adrian  wounded. 

Adrian.  I  have  saved  her  once  again — ^but  oh,  this 
deathlike  faintness  stealing  o'er  me  robs  me  of  my  strength. 
Thou  art  safe,  Leonore,  and  I  am  content.     [Falls  fainting.] 

[Enter  Leonore. 

Leonore.    They  are  gone.    Ah,  what  has  chanced  ? 
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I  hewd  his  voice,  and  now  'tis  still  as  death.  Where  is  mv 
friend?  God  grant  he  be  not  hurt !  I'll  venture  forth  and 
seek  him.  [Sees  AnjOAy  unconscious  be/ore  her.]  Oh,  what 
IS  this?  Adrian,  kind  friend,  dost  thou  not  hear  me? 
There  is  blood  upon  his  hand !  Can  he  be  dead  ?  No  no ! 
he  breathes,  he  moves  ;  this  mask.  I  will  remove  it.— sirelv 
he  will  forgive.  ^ 

[Attempts  to  unmask  him  ;  he  prevents  her. 
Adrian  [revtving].    Nay.  nay ;   it  must  not  be.    I  am 
better  now.    The  blow  but  stunned  me.— it  wiU  pass  awav 
And  thou  art  safe  ?  r  j 

Leonore.  I  feared  not  for  myself,  but  thee.  Come, 
rest  thee  here,  thy  wound  is  bleeding  ;  let  me  bind  it  with 
my  k«-chief.  and  bring  thee  wine.  Let  me  serve  thee  who 
hath  done  so  much  for  me.  Art  better  now  ?  Can  I  do 
aught  else  for  thee  ? 

Adrian.  No  more,  dear  lady.  Think  not  of  me.  and 
hsten  whik  I  teU  thee  of  the  dangers  that  surround  thee. 
Count  Rodolpho  knows  thou  art  here,  and  may  return  with 
men  and  arms  to  force  thee  hence.  My  single  arm  could 
then  avail  not.  though  I  would  gladly  die  for  thee.  Where 
then  can  I  lead  thee  ?— no  place  can  be  too  distant,  no  task 
too  hard  for  him  whose  joy  it  is  to  serve  thee. 

Leonore.    Alas !    I  know  not.    I  dare  not  seek  my 
home  while  Count  Rodolpho  is  my  foe  ;  my  servants  would 
be  bribed,— they  would  betray  me,  and  thou  wouldst  not 
be  there  to  save.    Adrian.  I  have  no  friend  but  thee.    Oh 
pity  and  protect  me  ! 

Adrian.  Most  gladly  will  I.  dearest  lady.  Thou  canst 
never  know  the  joy  thy  confidence  hath  wakened  m  mv 
heart.  I  will  save  and  guard  thee  with  my  life.  I  will 
guide  thee  to  a  peaceful  home  where  no  danger  can  approach 
and  only  friends  surround  thee.  Thy  Louis  dwelt  there 
once,  and  safely  mayst  thou  rest  till  danger  shaU  be  past. 
Will  this  please  t  .oe  ? 

Leonore.  Oh.  Adrian,  thou  kind,  true  friend,  how  can 
1  teU  my  gratitude,  and  where  find  truer  rest  than  in  his 
home,  where  gentle  memories  of  him  will  lighten  grief. 
Then  take  me  there,  and  I  will  prove  my  gratitude  by 
woman's  fondest  friendship,  and  my  life-long  trust. 
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Adrian.    Thanks,  dear  lady.    I  need  no  other  recom- 

^?t  i^ui^l  ^°y  '*^  ^  "*y  P^^«^  *o  Pv«  thee.  I  wiU 
watch  faithfuUy  above  thee,  and  when  thou  needest  me 
no  more  1 11  leave  thee  to  the  happiness  thy  gentle  heart 
so  well  deserves.  Now  rest,  while  I  seek  out  old  Noma 
and  prepare  aU  for  our  flight.  The  way  we  have  to  tread 
is  long  and  weary.    Rest  thee,  dear  lady. 

Leonore.    Adieu,  dear  friend.    I  wiU  await  thee  ready 
for  our  pilgrimage,  and  think  not  I  shaU  fail  or  falter 
though  the  path  be  long,  and  dangers  gather  round  us'. 
I  shall  not  fear,  for  thou  wilt  be  there.    God  bless  thee 
A'^^-  [Tableau. 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE    TWELFTH 
[Rom  in  the  castle  of  Louis.    Leonore  singing  to  her  lute.] 

The  weary  bird  'mid  stormy  skies. 

Flies  home  to  her  quiet  nest. 
And  'mid  the  faithful  ones  she  loves. 

Finds  shelter  and  sweet  rest. 

And  thou,  my  heart,  like  to  tired  bird. 

Hath  found  a  peaceful  home, 
Where  lovi .'^  soft  sunlight  gently  falls. 

And  sorrow  cannot  come. 

Leonore.  'Tis  strange  that  I  can  sing,  but  in  this 
peaceful  home  my  sorrow  seems  to  change  to  deep  and 
quiet  joy.  Louis  seems  ever  near,  and  Adrian's  silent  acts 
ot  tenderness  beguile  my  solitary  houre,  and  daily  ctow 
more  dear  to  me.  He  guards  me  day  and  night,  Lking 
to  meet  my  shghtest  wish,  and  gather  round  me  all  I  hold 
most  dear.    [Enter  a  Page.]    Angelo,  what  wouldst  thou  > 

tuL!"?^'       I  '^*^'"  ^''^  "™^  ^""S  ^^^^  flowere  and  crave 
thee  to  accept  them,  lady. 

Leonore.  Bear  him  my  thanks,  and  tell  him  that  his 
h.2  *™^y  ^«lco"»«-  [E^ii  Page.]  These  are  the  blossoms 
he  was  gathermg  but  now  upon  the  balcony ;  he  hath  sent 
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the  sweetest  and  the  fairest.  [^4  Utter  falls  from  the  nosegay.] 
But  what  is  here  ?  He  hath  never  sent  me  aught  like  this 
before.    [Opens  and  reads  the  letter.] 

"  Dearest  Lady,— Wilt  thou  pardon  the  bold  words  I 
here  address  to  thee,  and  forgive  me  if  I  grieve  one  on 
whom  I  would  bestov/  only  the  truest  joy.  In  giving  peace 
to  thy  heart  I  have  lost  mine  own.  I  was  thy  guide  and 
comforter,  and  soon,  unknown  to  thee,  thy  lover.  I  love 
thee,  Leonore,  fondly  and  truly ;  and  here  I  ask,  wilt  thou 
accept  the  offering  of  a  heart  that  will  for  ever  cherish  thee  ? 
If  thou  canst  grant  this  blessed  boon,  fling  from  the  case- 
ment the  white  rose  I  send  thee ;  but  if  thou  canst  not 
accept  my  love,  forgive  me  for  avowing  it,  and  drop  the 
cypress  bough  I  have  twined  about  the  rose.  I  wiU  not 
pain  thee  to  refuse  in  words, — ^the  mournful  token  is  enough. 
Ask  thine  own  heart  if  thou,  who  hast  loved  Louis,  can  feel 
aught  save  friendship  for  the  uumown,  nameless  stranger, 
who  through  life  and  death  is  ever 

"  Thy  loving,  Adrian." 

Oh,  how  shall  I  reply  to  this, — ^how  blight  a  love  so  tender 
and  so  true  ?  I  have  longed  to  show  my  gratitude,  to 
prove  how  I  have  revered  this  noble  friend.  The  hour  has 
come  when  I  may  make  his  happiness,  and  prove  my  trust. 
And  yet  my  heart  belongs  to  Louis,  and  I  cannot  love 
another.  Adrian  was  his  friend ;  he  loved  him,  and  con- 
fided me  to  him.  Nobly  hath  he  fulfilled  that  trust,  and 
where  could  I  find  a  truer  friend  than  he  who  hath  saved 
me  from  danger  and  from  death,  and  now  gives  me  the 
power  to  gladden  and  to  bless  his  life.  Adrian,  if  thou 
wilt  accept  a  sister's  love  and  friendship,  they  shall  be 
thine.  Louis,  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  thee ;  for  though  I 
yield  my  hand,  my  heart  is  thine  for  ever.  This  rose, 
Adrian,  to  thee ;  this  mournful  cypress  shall  be  mine  in 
memory  of  my  blighted  hopes.  [Goes  to  the  window  and  looks 
out."]  See !  he  is  waiting  yonder  by  the  fountain  for 
the  token  thai  shall  bring  him  joy  or  sorrow.  Thou  noble 
fritnd,  thy  brave,  true  heart  shall  grieve  no  longer,  for  thus 
will  Leonore  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owes  thee. 
[Flings  the  rose  from  the  window.]  He  hath  placed  it  in  his 
bosom,  and  is  coming  hither  to  pour  forth  his  thanks  for 
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the  poor  gift  bestowed.    I  wiU  teU  him  all.  and  if  he  wiU 

accept,  then  I  am  his.  [Enter  Adrun  wUh  the  rose. 

Adrian.    Dear  lady,  how  can  I  t«U  thee  the  joy  thou 

WK  f\T.^'  '^  "^*^  ^^^«^  fr°"^  thy  dear  hand 
hath  told  thy  pardon  and  consent.  Oh.  Leonore.  canst 
thou  love  a  nameless  -tranger  who  is  so  unworthy  the  great 
boon  thou  givest  ?  '       '^ 

Leonore.  Listen.  Adrian,  ere  thou  dost  thank  me  for 
a  divided  heart.  Thou  hast  been  told  my  love  for  Ix>uis  ; 
he  was  thy  friend,  and  weU  thou  knowest  how  true  and 
tendCT  was  the  heart  he  gave  me.  He  hath  gone,  and 
with  hun  rests  my  fast  deep  love.  Thou  art  my  only  friend 
and  my  protector;  thou  hast  won  my  gratitude  and 
warmest  frien^hip.  I  can  offer  thee  a  sister's  pure 
affection  —my  hand  is  thine ;  and  here  I  pledge  thee  that 
as  thou  hast  watched  o'er  me.  so  now  thy  happiness  shall 
be  my  care,  thy  love  my  pride  and  joy.  Here  is  my  hand, 
—wilt  thou  accept  it.  Adrian  ? 

Adman.  I  wiU.  I  would  not  seek  to  banish  from  thy 
neart  tte  silent  love  thou  bearest  Louis.  I  am  content  if 
sw^t'jSJr*  "5"  "^^  *^y  h^ppixiess,  and  give  me  the 

Leonore.  Dear  Adrian,  can  I  do  nought  for  thee  ? 
I  have  now  won  the  right  to  cheer  thy  sorrows.  Have 
laith  m  thy  Leonore. 

♦1,^^^*  l!^""  ^^  ^  "^ht  *°  '^o*  aU.  and  ere  long 
thou  Shalt.  My  mysterious  vow  wiU  now  soon  be  fulfilled 
and  then  no  doubt  shall  part  us.  Thou  hast  placed  thy 
trust  m  me.  and  I  have  not  betrayed  it.  and  now  I  ask  a 
greater  boon  of  thy  confiding  heart.  Wilt  thou  consent 
to  wed  me  ere  I  cast  aside  this  mask  for  ever  ?  BeUeve  me 
thou  wilt  not  regret  it.-'tis  part  of  my  vow;  one  last 
tnal.  and  I  will  prove  to  thee  thou  didst  not  trust  in  vain. 

l<orgive  If  I  have  asked  too  much.  Nay.  thou  canst  not 
grant  so  strange  a  boon. 

^itla'^'T'  ^'^,^-I^-  I  did  but  pause,  for  it  seemed 
stiange  thou  couldst  not  let  me  look  upon  thy  face.  But 
think  not  that  I  fear  to  grant  thy  vnsh.  Thy  heart  is  pure 
and  noble,  and  that  thou  canst  not  mask.    As  I  trusted 
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thee  through  my  despair,  so  now  I  trust  thee  in  my  joy. 
Canst  thou  ask  more,  dear  friend  ? 

Adrian.  Ever  trust  me  thus !  Ah,  Leonore,  how  can 
I  repay  thee  ?  My  love,  my  life,  are  all  I  can  give  thee  for 
the  blessed  gift  thou  hast  bestowed.  A  time  will  come 
when  all  this  mystery  shall  cease  and  we  shall  part  no  more. 
Now  must  I  leave  thee,  dearest.  Farewell !  Soon  will 
I  return.  [Exit  Adrian. 

Leonore.  I  will  strive  to  be  a  true  and  lovir^  rife  to 
thee,  dear  Adrian  ;  for  I  have  won  a  faithful  friend  in  thee 
for  ever. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  THIRTEENTH 


Enter  Leonore,  in 


■i 


[Hall  in  the  castle  of  Count  Louis. 

bridal  robes.] 

Leonore.  At  length  the  hour  hath  come,  when  I  shall 
look  upon  the  face  of  him  whom  I  this  day  have  sworn  to 
love  and  honour  as  a  wife.  I  have,  perchance,  been  rash 
in  wedding  one  I  know  not,  but  will  not  cast  a  doubt  on 
him  who  hath  proved  the  noble  heart  that  beats  within 
his  breast.  I  am  his,  and  come  what  may,  the  vows  I  have 
this  day  made  shall  be  unbroken.  Ah,  he  comes  ;  and  now 
shall  I  gaze  upon  my  husband's  face  !  [Enter  Adrian. 

Adrian.  Dearest,  fear  not.  Thou  wilt  not  trust  me 
less  when  thou  hast  looked  upon  the  face  so  long  concealed. 
My  vow  is  ended,  thou  art  won.  Thy  hand  is  mine; 
Leonore,  I  claim  thy  heart. 

[Unmasks.    Leonore  screams  and  falls  upon  his  breast. 

Leonore.    Louis,  Louis  !     'Tis  a  blessed  dream  ! 

Louis.  No  dream,  my  Leonore  ;  it  is  thy  living  Louis 
who  hath  watched  above  thee,  and  now  claims  thee  for  his 
own.  Ah,  dearest.  I  have  tried  thee  too  hardly,— pardon 
me ! 

Leonore.  Oh,  Louis,  husband,  I  have  nought  to 
pardon  ;  my  life,  my  liberty,  my  happiness,— all.  all.  I  ovi'e 
to  thee.    How  shall  I  repay  thee  ?    [Weeps  upon  his  bosom.] 
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Louis.    By  banishing  these  teare.  d<  u-  to  ^-j  and  smilimr 
Ji^    ^^  "!!**  ^^*^*  **^*'  »nd  then  no  longer  sSt 

Leonork    Happy!    What   deeper  joy  can   I  d«ir« 
than  that  of  seeing  thy  dear  face  on^more  ?  ^ut  teuT 
Louis    how  couldst  thou  dweU  so  long  beside  me  ISd 
not  cheer  my  bitter  sorrow  when  I  grieved  forTbee 
A-ri^lt    ^'  ^^"O""*'  thou  wouldst  not  reproach  me 

tt T    r,J"r  ^"^  ^^  ^  ''"^^^  with  my  i^ 
tet  I  should  by  some  tender  word,  some  fond  ca^ 
betray  myself  when  thou  didst  grieve  for  me 

Leonore  Why  didst  thou  fear  to  teU  thy  Leonore  ? 
She  would  have  aided  and  consoled  thee.  Why  didst  thiu 
let  'nepnem  sorrow  at  thy  side,  when  but  a  word  had  filled 
my  heart  with  joy  ? 

Louis.  Dearest.  I  dared  not.  Thou  knowest  I  was 
banished  by  the  hate  of  that  fiend  Rodolpho.  I  had  a  f^ 
and  gentle  sister,  whom  he  wed.  and  after  cruelty  and 
coldne^  that  I  drfead  to  think  of  now.  he  murderS  ^r 
I  sought  old  Norna^  aid.  She  promised  it.  SteUl^th 
kept  her  word.  When  Count  Rodolpho's  ruffian  left  me 
dymg  m  the  forest,  she  saved,  and  brought  me  back  to  life, 
bhe  bade  me  take  a  solemn  vow  not  to  betray  myself,  and 
Knr  ^A  f  ^^"^  ^^"eeance  on  the  murderer  of  Theresa. 
Nor  could  I  own  my  name  and  rank,  lest  it  should  reach 

JuffiS"^'^^"^^"^"^^-    The  vow  I  took,  and  Ste 

Leonore  And  is  there  no  danger  now  ?  Art  thou  safe 
dear  Louis,  from  the  Count  ?  * 

Louis.  Fear  not,  my  love.  He  will  never  harm  us  more; 
his  crunes  are  known.  The  king  hath  pardoned  me  I 
We  won  thee  baclc  He  is  an  outcast,  ^and  oM  N^Sia'! 
spells  have  well-mgh  driven  him  mad.    My  sister    thou 

.T"?  ^"S"^  •  ^^  '■  ^1^  ••  "'O'Jd  I  could  W  sa^^d 
and  led  thee  hither  to  this  happ>  home.  ' 

.„!f^:>-.^'^--t,Uuis;sl.ishappynow. 


i 
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told  me  all  ? 


place.    Hast  thou 
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Louis.  Nay,  love.  Thou  knowest  how  I  watched 
above  thee,  but  thou  canst  never  know  the  joy  thy  faithful 
love  for  one  thou  mourned  as  dead  hath  brought  me. 
I  k>nged  to  cast  aside  the  dark  disguise  I  had  vowed  to  wear, 
but  dared  not  while  Rodolpho  was  at  liberty.  Now  all  is 
safe.  I  have  tried  thy  love,  and  found  it  true.  Oh,  may 
I  prove  most  worthy  of  it,  dearest. 

Leonore.  Louis,  how  can  I  love  too  faithfully  the 
friend  who,  'mid  his  own  grief  and  danger,  loved  and 
guarded  me.  I  trusted  thee  as  Adrian ;  as  Louis  I  shall 
love  thee  until  death. 

Louis.  And  I  shall  prize  most  tenderly  the  faithful 
heart  that  trusted  me  through  doubt  and  mystery.  Now 
life  is  bright  and  beautiful  before  us,  and  may'st  thou  never 
sorrow  that  thou  gav'st  thy  heart  to  Louis,  and  thy  hand 
to  Adrian,  the  "  Black  Mask." 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE  FOURTEENTH. 


[A   dungeon    ceU. 


Rodolpho    chained, 

NORNA.] 


asleep.      Enter 


NoRNA.    Thy  fate  is  sealed,  thy  course  is  ran, 
And  Noma's  work  is  well-nigh  done. 

[Vanishes.    Enter  Hugo. 

Rod.  [awaking].  Mine  eyes  are  bewildered  by  the  forms 
I  have  looked  upon  in  sleep.  Methought  old  Norna  stood 
beside  me,  whispering  evil  spells,  calling  fearful  phantoms 
to  bear  me  hence. 

Hugo  [coming  font) ird].  Thy  evil  conscience  gives  thee 
little  rest,  my  lord. 

Rod.  [starting  itp].  Who  is  there  ?  Stand  back  !  I'll 
sell  my  life  most  dearly.  Ah,  'tis  no  dream, — I  am  fettered ! 
Where  is  my  sword  ? 

Hugo.  In  my  safe  keeping.  Count  Rodolpho,  lest  in  thy 
rage  thou  may'st  be  tempted  to  add  another  murder  to 
thy  list  of  sins.  [Rodolpho  sinks  down  in  despair.]  Didst 
think  thou  couldst  escape  ?    Ah,  no ;  although  most  swift 
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of  foot  and  secret.  Hugo  hath  watched  and  foUowwi  thee. 

i^^IruP  '''"  *^*^  ^°^^  '^  vengeance.  The  king  hath 
ojfercdjhigh  reward  for  thy  poor  head,  and  it  is  mine. 
Methinks  it  may  cheer  your  soUtude.  my  lord,  so  I  came 
hither  on  my  way  to  bear  thy  death  warrant  to  the  captain 
of  the  guard.  What  wilt  thou  give  for  this  ?  Hark  ye  I 
were  this  destroyed,  thou  might'st  escape  ere  another 
were  prepared.    How  dost  thou  like  the  plot  ? 

Rod.    And  wilt  thou  save  me.  Hugo  ?    Give  me  not  up 
to  the  kmg!    ru  be  thy  sUve.    All  I  possess  is  thine 
1 11  give  thee  countless  gold.    Ah.  pity,  and  save  me. 
Hugo ! 

Hugo.  Ha.  ha!  I  did  but  jest.  Thinkest  thou  I  could 
forego  the  joy  of  seeing  thy  proud  head  laid  low  ?  Where 
was  thy  countless  gold  when  I  did  ask  it  of  thee  ?  No.  no  • 
thou  canst  not  tempt  me  to  forget  my  vengeance.  Tis 
Hugo's  turn  to  play  the  master  now.  Mayst  thou  rest 
well,  and  so,  good-even,  my  lord.  [Exit  Hugo. 

Rod.  Thus  end  my  hopes  of  freedom.  My  life  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  all  my  sins  seem  rising  up  before  me. 
The  forms  of  my  murdered  victims  flit  before  me.  and  their 
dymg  words  ring  in  mine  ears,— Leonore  praying  for  mercy 
^  my  feet ;  old  Noma  whispering  curses  on  my  soul. 
How  am  I  haunted  and  betrayed !  Oh.  fool.  fool,  that 
I  have  been!  My  pride,  my  passion,  all  end  in  this! 
Hated,  friendless,  and  alone,  the  proud  Count  Rodolpho 
dies  a  felon's  death.  'TIS  just,  'tis  just !  [Enier  Louis 
masked.]  What's  that?  Who  spoke?  Ah,  'tis  mine 
unknown  foe.^What  wouldst  thou  here  ? 

Louis.  Thou  didst  bribe  one  Hugo  to  murder  the  young 
Count  Louis,  whom  thou  didst  hate.  He  did  thy  bidding 
and  thy  victim  fell ;  but  Noma  saved,  and  healed  h^ 
wounds.  She  told  him  of  his  murdered  sister's  fate,  and 
he  hath  joined  her  in  her  work  of  vengeance,  and  foUed 
thee  in  thy  sinful  plots.  I  saved  Leonore.  and  guarded 
her  tiU  I  had  won  her  heart  and  hand,  and  in  her  love  find 
solace  for  the  sorrow  thou  hast  caused.  Dost  doubt 
the  tale  ?  Look  on  thine  unknown  foe.  and  find  it  true. 
IVnmasks.j 

Rod.    Louis,  whom  I  hated,  and  would  kill.— thou  here. 
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thou  husbutd  of  Leonore.  happy  and  beloved  I  It  is  too 
much,  too  much !  If  thou  lovest  Ufe,  depart.  I'm  going 
mad:  I  lee  wild  phantoms  whirling  nmnd  me,  voices 
whispering  fearful  words  within  mine  eats.  Touch  me 
not.— there  is  blood  upon  my  hands !  WUl  this  dream  last 
for  ever  ? 

Louis.    May  Heaven  pity  theef    Theresa,  thou  art 
avenged.  [£^  Louis. 

Rod.    Ah,  these  are  fearful  memories  for  a  dying  hour  I 
[Casts  himself  upon  the  floor.]  lEnter  Norna. 

NORNA.    Sinful  man,  didst  think  thy  death-bed  could  be 
peaceful  ?    As  they  have  haunted  thee  in  life,  so  shaU 
•pints  darken  thy  last  hour.    I  bore  thy  murdered  wife 
to  a  quiet  grave,  and  raised  a  spirit  to  affright  £i.d  haunt 
thee  to  thy  death.    /  freed  the  Lady  Leonore ;  /mocked 
and  haunted  thee  in  palace,  wood,  and  ceU :    /  warned 
Hugo,  and  betrayed  thee  to  his  power ;    and  /  brought 
down  this  awful  doom  upon  thee.    As  thou  didst  refuse  all 
mercy  to  thy  victims,  so  shall  mercy  be  denied  to  thee. 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  shall  wring  thy  heart,  and  thou 
Shalt  die  unblessed,  unpitied,  unforgiven.    Thy  victims 
are  avenged,  and  Noma's  work  is  done.      [Norna  vanishes. 
Rod.    Ha !  ha !   'tis  gone,— yet  stay,  'tis  Louis'  ghost ! 
How  darkly  his  eyes  shine  on  mj !    See.  see.— the  demons 
gather  round  me  !    How  fast  they  come !    Old  Norna  is 
there,  muttering  her  spells.    Let  me  go  free!    Unbind 
these   chains!    Hugo,    Louis.    Leonore,    Theresa.— thou 
art  avenged ! 

[Falls  dead.    Norna  glides  in  and  stands  beside  him. 

[Tableau, 

CURTAIN. 
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THE    GREEK   SLAVE 

CHARACTERS 

CoNSTANTiNE        .     .  Prince  betrothed  to  Irene. 

Queen  Zelneth       .  His  Mother. 

J««NE The  Greek  Princess, 

'ONE The  Greek  Slave. 

Hblon A  Priest. 

R«NZi A  Traitor. 


SCENE  FIRST 

[Apartment  in  the  palace  of  Irene.    Irene,  reclining  upon 
a  divan.] 

Irene.  How  strange  a  fate  is  mine !  Young,  fair, 
and  highborn.  I  may  not  choose  on  whom  I  wiU  bestow 
my  love !  Betrothed  to  a  prince  whom  I  have  never 
seen  ;  compelled  to  honour  and  obey  one  whom  my  heart 
perchance  can  never  love,  alas  !  alas  ! 

And  yet,  they  tell  me  that  Constantine  is  noble,  brave 
and  good.  What  more  can  I  desire  ?  Ah.  if  he  do  but 
love  me  I  shall  be  content  [noise  without ;  she  rises].  Hark  ' 
'tis  his  messenger  approaching  with  letters  from  the  queen, 
his  mother.  I  will  question  this  ambassador,  and  learii 
yet  more  of  this  young  prince,  my  future  husband  [seats 
herself  with  dignity], 

[Enter  Rienzi.     Kneels,  presenting  a  letter, 
Rienzi.    The  queen,  my  mistress,  sends  thee  greeting, 
lady,  and  this  scroU.    May  it  please  thee,  read.    I  await 
your  pleasure. 

Irene  [takes  the  letter  and  reads].    My  lord,  with  a 
woman's  curiosity,  I  fain  would  ask  thee  of  thy  prince 
whose  fate  the  gods  have  linked  with  mine.    Tell  me' 
is  he  tender,  true,  and  noble  .'    Answer  truly,  I  do  command 
thee. 

Rienzi.    Lady,  he  is  tender  as  a  woman,  gentle  as  thy 
heart  could  wish,  just  and  brave  as  a  king  should  ever  be. 
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CtSy  ^ur IS  *™  """^  °'"  -""'  '^  >-' 

friends.  '^  country,  home,  or 

Irene.     'Tis  weU;    thou   mayst  retire     I  will  «^nH 

^tht^  he  couW  noTl'^  V  ^J    ^^  y^*-*°  *«"der  to  aU 
niT'*?  ^      °°*  '^  ""^d  to  me  alone. 
Oh.  that  I  could  win  Lis  love  unknown,  and  then  when 
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truly  mine,  to  cast  away  the  matk,  and  be  myself  again. 
Stay  f  let  me  think.  Ah,  yea ;  I  see  a  way.  Surely  the 
gods  have  sent  the  thought !  I  wiU  disguise  me  as  a  slave, 
and  as  a  gift  sent  to  his  mother,  I  can  see  and  learn  to 
know  him  well.  I  will  return  with  the  ambassador. 
Rienzi.  I  spake  to  him  of  a  gift.  He  little  thinks  in  the 
veiled  slave  he  shall  bear  away,  the  princess  is  concealed. 
Yes,  Constantine.  as  a  nameless  girl  will  Irene  win  thy 
heart ;  and  when  as  a  wife  she  stands  beside  thee,  thou 
shalt  love  her  for  herself  alone.  [TtOleau. 

CURTAIK 


SCENE  SECOND 
[A  room  in  the  palace  of  The  Queen.    The  Queen  alone. 

Queen.  Why  comes  he  not  ?  They  told  me  that  our 
ambassador  to  the  Princess  Irene  had  returned,  and  bore 
a  gift  for  me.  Would  that  it  were  a  picture  of  herself  I 
They  say  she  is  wondrous  fair ;  and  could  my  wayward 
son  but  gaze  upon  her,  his  heart  might  yet  be  won.  [Enter 
Irene,  disguised  as  the  slave,  Ione].  Ah,  a  stranger  !  Who 
art  thou  ?  [Ione  kneels  and  presents  a  letter. 

QrjHEN  [reads  the  letter].  Ah,  welcome  !  Thy  mistress 
tells  me  she  hath  chosen  from  among  her  train  the  fairest 
and  most  faithful  of  her  slaves,  as  a  gift  for  me. 
With  thanks  do  I  accept  thee.  Lift  thy  veil,  child,  that 
I  may  see  how  our  maidens  do  compare  with  thee.  [Ione 
lifts  her  veil.  The  Queen  gazes  in  surprise  at  her  beauty.] 
Thou  art  too  beautiful  to  be  a  slave.    What  is  thy  name  ? 

Ione.     lone  ;  may  it  please  thee,  lady. 

Queen.  Tis  a  fit  name  for  one  so  fair  ;  and  thy  country', 
maiden  ? 

Ione.  With  the  princess,  my  kind  mistress,  have  I 
dwelt  for  many  happy  years  ;  and  honoured  by  her  choice 
now  offer  my  poor  services  to  thee. 

Queen.  What  canst  thou  do,  lone  !  Thou  art  too  fair 
and  delicate  to  bear  the  heavy  water-um  or  gather  fruit. 

Ione.    I  can  weave  garlands,  lady;    touch  the  harp. 
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and  sing  sweet  songs  ;  can  bear  thee  wine,  and  tend  thy 
flowers.  I  can  be  true  and  faithful,  and  no  task  will  be  too 
hard  for  thy  grateful  slave,  lone. 

Queen.  Thou  shalt  find  a  happy  home  with  me,  and 
never  grieve  for  thy  kind  mistress.  And  now,  listen,  while 
I  tell  thee  what  thy  hardest  task  shall  be.  I  will  confide 
in  thee,  lone,  for  thou  art  no  common  slave,  but  a  true 
and  gentle  woman  whom  I  can  trust  and  love.  Thou 
hast  heard  thy  lady  is  betrothed  to  my  most  noble  son ; 
and  yet,  I  grieve  to  say,  he  loves  her  not.  Nay,  in  the 
struggle  'gainst  his  heart,  hath  lost  all  gaiety  and  strength, 
and  even  the  name  Irene  will  chase  the  smile  away.  He 
loves  no  other,  yet  will  not  offer  her  his  hand  when  the 
heart  that  should  go  with  it  feels  no  love  for  her  who  is  to 
be  his  wife.  I  honour  this  most  noble  feeling  ;  yet  could 
he  know  the  beauty  and  the  worth  of  thy  fair  lady,  he 
yet  might  love.  Thou  shalt  tell  him  this :  all  the  kind 
deeds  she  hath  done,  the  gentle  words  she  hath  spoken ; 
all  her  loveliness  and  truth  thou  shalt  repeat ;  sing  thou 
the  songs  she  loved  ;  weave  round  his  cups  the  flowers  she 
wears  ;  and  strive  most  steadfastly  to  gain  a  place  within 
his  heart  for  love  and  Lady  Irene.  Canst  thou,  wilt  thou 
do  this,  lone  ? 

loNE.  Dear  lady,  all  that  my  poor  skill  can  do  shall 
yet  be  tried.  I  will  not  rest  till  he  shall  love  my  mistress 
as  she  longs  to  be  beloved. 

Queen.  If  thou  canst  win  my  son  to  health  and  happi- 
ness again,  thou  shalt  be  forever  my  most  loved,  most 
trusted  friend.  The  gods  bless  thee,  child,  and  give  thy 
work  success  !  Now  rest  thee  here.  I  will  come  ere  long 
to  lead  thee  to  the  prince.  [Exit  The  Queen. 

loNE.  All  goes  well ;  and  what  an  easy  task  is  mine  ! 
To  minister  to  him  whom  I  already  love  ;  to  sing  to  him, 
weave  garlands  for  bis  brow,  and  tell  him  of  the  thoughts 
stirring  within  my  heart.  Yes,  I  most  truly  long  to  see 
him  whom  all  love  and  honour.  The  gods  be  with  me, 
and  my  task  will  soon  be  done. 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE  THIRD 

[Another  room  in  the  palace.    Constantine,  sad  and  alone.] 

Con.  Another  day  is  well-nigh  passed,  and  nearer  draws 
the  fate  I  dread.  Why  must  I  give  up  all  the  bright 
dreams  of  my  youth,  and  wed  a  woman  whom  I  cannot 

l0"d? 

They  tell  me  she  is  young  and  fair,  but  I  seek  more  than 
that  in  her  who  is  to  pass  her  life  beside  me.  Youth  and 
beauty  fade,  but  a  noble  woman's  love  can  never  die. 
Oh,  Irene,  if  thou  couldst  know  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to 
take  thee,  princess  though  thou  art !  [Enter  Ione.]  Ah, 
lady,  thou  hast  mistaken  thy  way !  Let  me  lead  thee  to 
the  queen's  apartments. 

Ione.  Nay,  my  lord  ;  I  have  come  from  her.  She  bid 
me  say  it  was  her  will  that  I,  her  slave,  should  strive  with 
my  poor  skill  to  while  away  the  time  till  she  could  join  thee. 

Con.  Thou,  a  slave !  By  the  gods  !  methought  it 
was  some  highborn  lady, — ^nay,  even  the  Princess  Irene 
herself,  seeking  the  queen,  my  mother. 

Ione.  She  was  my  mistress,  and  bestowed  me  as  a  gift 
upon  the  queen.  This  scroll  is  from  her  hand.  May  it 
please  thee,  read  it  {kneels  and  presents  letter]. 

Con.  Rise,  fair  maiden  !  I  would  rather  listen  to  thy 
voice.  May  I  ask  thee  to  touch  yon  harp  ?  I  am  wearj', 
and  a  gentle  strain  will  sooth  my  troubled  spirit.  Stay  ! 
let  me  place  it  for  thee. 

[Prince  moves  the  harp  and  gazes  upon  Ione  as  she  sings  and 
plays. 

The  wild  birds  sing  in  the  orange  groves. 

And  brightly  bloom  the  flowers  ; 
The  fair  earth  smiles  'neath  a  summer  sky 

Through  the  joyous  fleeting  hours. 
But  oh  I  in  the  slave  girl's  lonely  heart. 

Sad  thoughts  and  memories  dwell, 
A.nd  tears  fail  fast  as  she  mournfully  sings. 

Home,  dear  home,  farewell  ! 

rhough  the  chains  they  bind  be  all  of  flowers, 
Where  no  hidden  thorn  may  be, 

Still  the  free  heart  sighs  'neath  its  fragrant  bonds. 
And  pines  for  its  liberty. 
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And  sweet,  sad  thoughts  of  the  joy  now  gone, 
In  the  slave  girl's  heart  shall  dwell. 

As  she  mournfully  sings  to  her  sighing  harp, 
Native  land,  native  land,  farewell  I 

Con.  Tis  a  plaintive  song.  Is  it  thine  own  lot  thou  art 
mourning  ?    If  so,  thou  art  a  slave  no  longer. 

lONE.  Nay,  my  lord.  It  was  one  my  Lady  Irene  loved, 
and  thus  I  thought  would  please  thee. 

Con.  Then  never  sing  it  more, — speak  not  her  name  ! 
Nay,  forgive  me  if  I  pain  thee.  She  was  thy  mistress,  and 
thou  di<kt  love  her.  Was  she  kind  to  thee  ?  By  what 
name  shall  I  call  thee  ? 

loNE.  lone,  your  Highness.  Ah,  yes ;  she  was  too 
kind.  She  never  spake  a  cruel  word,  nor  chid  me  for  my 
many  faults.  Never  can  I  love  another  as  I  loved  my 
gentle  mistress. 

Con.  And  is  she  very  fair  ?  Has  she  no  pride,  no 
passion  or  disdain  to  mar  her  loveliness  ?  She  is  a  princess ; 
is  she  a  true  and  tender  woman  too  ? 

loNE.  Though  a  princess,  'neath  her  royal  robes  there 
beats  a  warm,  true  heart,  faithful  and  fond,  longing  to  be 
beloved  and  seeking  to  be  worthy  such  great  joy  when  it 
shall  come.  Thou  ask'st  me  of  her  beauty.  Painters 
place  her  face  among  then:  fairest  works,  and  sculptors 
carve  her  form  in  marble.  Yes,  she  is  beautiful;  but 
'tis  not  that  thou  wouldst  most  care  for.  Couldst  thou 
only  know  her  ! — pardon,  but  I  think  thou  couldst  not  bear 
so  cold  a  heart  within  thy  breast  as  now. 

Cov.  Ah,  do  not  cease  !  say  on  !  There  is  that  in  the 
music  of  thy  voice,  that  soothes  and  comforts  me.  Come, 
sit  beside  me,  fair  lone,  and  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  do  not 
love  thy  princess. 

loNE.    You  do  forget,  my  lord,  I  am  a  slave ;    I  will 
kneel  here. 
[Prince  reclines  upon  a  couch.    Ione  kneels  beside  him. 

Con.  Listen !  From  a  boy  I  have  been  alone ;  no 
loving  sister  had  I,  no  gentle  friend,— only  cold  counsellors 
or  humble  slaves.  My  mother  was  a  queen,  and  'mid  the 
cares  of  State,  tho'  fondly  loving  me,  her  only  son,  could 
find  no  time  to  win  me  from  my  lonely  life. 
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Thrs,  tho'  dwelling  'neath  a  palace  roof  with  every  wish 
supplied.  I  longed  most  fondly  for  a  friend.  And  now,  ere 
long,  a  crown  will  rest  upon  my  head,  a  nation  bend  before 
me  as  their  king.  And  now  more  earnestly  than  ever  do  I 
seek  one  who  can  share  with  me  the  joys  and  cares  of  my 
high  lot, — a  woman  true  and  noble,  to  bless  me  with  her 
love. 

loNE.  And  could  not  the  Princess  Irene  be  to  thee  all 
thou  hast  dreamed  ? 

Con.  I  fear  I  cannot  love  her.  They  told  me  she  was 
beautiful  and  highborn ;  and  when  I  sought  to  learn  yet 
more,  'twas  but  to  find  she  was  a  cold,  proud  woman,  fit 
to  be  a  queen,  but  not  a  loving  wife.  Thus  I  learned 
to  dread  the  hour  when  I  must  wed.  Yet  'tis  my  mother's 
will-;  my  country's  welfare  calls  for  the  sacrifice,  and  I 
must  yield  myself. 

loNE.  They  who  told  thee  she  was  proud  and  cold  do 
all  speak  falsely.  Proud  she  is  to  those  who  bow  before  her 
but  to  gain  some  honour  for  themselves,  and  cold  to  such  as 
love  her  for  her  royalty  alone.  But  if  a  fond  and  faithful 
heart,  and  a  soul  that  finds  its  happiness  in  noble  deeds  can 
make  a  queen,  Irene  is  worthy  of  the  crown  she  will  wear. 
And  now,  if  it  please  thee,  I  will  seek  the  garden ;  for 
thy  mother  bid  me  gather  flowers  for  the  feast.  Adieu, 
my  lord  !  [She  bows,  her  veil  falls  ;  Constantine  hands 
it  to  her.]  Nay,  kings  should  not  bend  to  serve  a  slave, 
my  lord. 

Con.  I  do  forget  myself  most  strangely.  There, 
take  thy  veil,  and  leave  me  [turns  aside].  Nay,  forgive  me 
if  I  seem  unkind,  but  I  cannot  treat  thee  as  a  sk/e.  Come, 
I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  garden ;  thou  art  too  fair  to 
wander  unprotected  and  alone.     Come,  lone  [leads  her  out]. 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE   FOURTH 

[The  gardens  of  the  palace.    Ione  weaving  a  garland.] 

loNE.    The  rose  is  Love's  own  flower,  and  I  will  place 
it  in  the  wreath  I  weave  for  thee,  O  Constantine  !    Would  I 
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could  bring  it  to  thy  heart  as  easily !  And  yet.  methinks. 
If  aU  goes  on  as  now.  the  slave  lone  will  ere  long  win  a 

I'^^M  ?''"•  K*  '""'1^  ''*''"  ^  ^PP'°^*^^'  ^d  sighs  when 
Lrw^  fl*''"  *"? '  ^*t^  ***  niy^ngs.  and  saves  the 
withered  flowers  I  gave  him  days  ago.  How  gentle  and 
how  kind  !  Ah.  noble  Constantine.  thou  little  thinkest  the 
slave  thou  art  smiling  on  is  the  "  proud,  co'd  "  Princess 
Irene  who  will  one  day  show  thee  what  a  fond,  true  wife 
she  wiU  be  to  thee  [sings].  '  ® 

T„„„     „  ,  ,      C^«'^  Melon  ;   kneels  to  Ione. 

Ione     Helon.  my  father's  friend!    thou  here!    Ah 

t".    iL      J^J^  ""^  "°*'    ^  *"^  ^°  princess  now.    Rise,' 
1  do  beseech  thee  !    Kneel  not  to  me. 

Helon.  Dear  lady,  why  this  secrecy?  What  dost 
thou  here,  disguised,  in  the  palace  where  thou  art  soon  to 
reign  a  queen  ? 

1   ^''''tm,?^,'^!''^"'""-     Yes;  none  are  nigh!    Speak 

ow.    I'll  tell  thee  all.    Thou  knowest  the  young  prince 

oves  me  not.-nay,  do  not  sigh  ;  I  mean  the  princess,  not 

the  slave  lone,  as  I  now  call  myself.    Well.  I  learned  this 

and  vowed  to  wm  the  heart  he  could  not  give  ;  andsointhis 

slave  s  dress  I  journeyed  hither  with  Rienzi.  the  ambassador 

as  a  gift  unto  the  queen.  ' 

Thus,  as  a  poor  and  nameless  slave.  I  seek  to  win  the  noble 

Constantine  to  life  and  love.    Dost  underetand  my  plot. 

and  wilt  thou  aid  me,  Father  Helon  ?  ^  i      • 

^^aZ^'  T^  *  ^^""^"^^  tYiougYit !  None  but  a  woman 
would  have  planned  it.  Yes.  my  child.  I  will  aid  thee,  and 
thou  yet  shaU  gam  the  happiness  thy  true  heart  well 
deserves.  We  will  talk  of  this  yet  more  anon.  I  came 
hither  to  see  the  pnnce.  They  told  me  he  was  pale  and 
lU,  in  sorro w  for  his  hated  lot.    Say.  is  this  so  ? 

Ione.  Ah,  yes,  most  true  ;  and  I  am  cause  of  all  this 
sorrow.  Father,  tell  me,  cannot  I  by  some  great  deed  give 
back  his  health,  and  never  have  the  grief  of  knowing  that 
he  suffered  because  I  was  his  bride  ?  How  can  I  avert  this 
fate  ?    I  will  do  all,  bear  all.  if  he  may  be  saved. 

Helon.  Gneve  not,  my  child  ;  he  wiU  live,  and  learn 
to  love  thee  fondly.  The  cares  of  a  kingdom  are  too  much 
for  one  so  young  ;  but  he  would  have  happiness  throughout 
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his  native  land,  and  toiling  for  the  good  of  othere  he  hath 
hidden  his  sorrow  in  his  own  heart,  and  pined  for  tenderness 
and  love.  Thou  hast  asked  if  thou  couldst  save  him  There 
IS  one  hope,  if  thou  canst  find  a  brave  friend  that  feare  no 
danger  when  a  good  work  leads  him  on.  Listen  my 
daughter !  In  a  deep  and  lonely  glen,  far  beyond  the 
palace  gates,  there  "jov.s  a  herb  whose  magic  power  'tis 
said  brings  new  life  and  strength  to  those  who  wreathe  it 
round  their  head  in  slumber.  Yet  none  dare  seek  the  spot 
for  spirits  are  said  to  haunt  the  glen,  and  not  a  slave  in  all 
the  palace  but  grows  pale  at  mention  of  the  place.  I  am 
old  and  feeble,  or  I  had  been  there  long  ere  this.  And  now, 
my  child,  who  canst  thou  send? 

loNE.  I  wiU  send  one  who  fears  not  spirit  or  demon  • 
one  who  wUl  gladly  risk  e'en  life  itself  for  the  brave  younir 
prmce.  ^ 

Helon.  Blessed  be  the  hand  that  gathere.  thrice  blessed 
be  he  who  dares  the  dangers  of  the  way.  Bring  hither  him 
thou  speakest  of.    I  would  see  him. 

lONE.  She  stands  before  thee.  Nay,  start  not,  Father. 
/  will  seek  the  dreaded  glen  ant*  gather  there  the  magic 
flowers  that  may  bring  health  to  Constantine  and  happi- 
ness to  me.    I  will  away ;  bless,  and  let  me  go. 

Helo...    Thou,  a  woman  delicate  and  fair !    Nay  nay 
It  must  not  be,  my  chUd  !     Better  he  should  die  than  thou 
shouldst  come  to  harm.     I  cannot  let  thee  go. 

loNE.  Thou  canst  not  keep  me  now.  Thou  hast  forgot 
I  am  a  slave,  and  none  may  guess  beneath  this  veil  a 
prmcess  is  concealed.  I  will  take  my  water-urn  and 
with  the  other  slaves  pass  to  the  spring  beyond  the  city 
gates  ;  then  gUde  unseen  into  the  haunted  glen.  Now  teU 
me  how  looks  the  herb,,  that  I  may  know  it. 

Helon.  'Tis  a  small,  green  plant  that  Mossoms  only 
by  the  broad,  dark  stream,  dashing  among  ae  rocks  that 
ftU  the  glen.  But  let  me  once  again  implort  ee  not  to  go. 
Ah.  fatal  hour  when  first  I  told  thee  !  Tis  sending  thee  to 
thy  death !    Stay,  stay,  my  child,  or  let  me  go  with 

Zone.  It  cannot  be  ;  do  thou  remain,  and  if  I  come  not 
back  ere  set  of  sun.  do  thou  come  forth  to  seek  me.    TeU 
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Constantine  I  loved  him,  and  so  farewell  I  return  success- 
ful, or  I  return  no  more.  [Ione  rushes  out. 
Helon.  Thou  brave  and  noble  one  to  dare  so  much  for 
one  who  loves  thee  not !  I'll  go  and  pray  the  gods  to 
watch  above  thee,  and  bring  thee  safely  back. 

[Exit  Helon. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE   FIFTH 
[A  terrace  beside  the  palace.    Enter  Constantine.] 

Con.  Why  comes  she  not  ?  I  watched  her  slender 
form  when  with  the  other  slaves  she  went  forth  to  the 
fountain  yonder.  I  knew  her  by  the  rosy  veil  and  snow- 
white  arm  that  bore  the  water-urn.  The  morning  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  golden  hair,  and  seemed  more 
beautiful  for  resting  there  ;  and  now  'tis  nearly  set,  and  yet 
she  comes  not.  Why  should  I  grieve  because  my  mother's 
slave  forgets  me  ?  Shame  on  thee,  Constantine  !  How 
weak  and  childish  have  I  grown !  This  fever  gives  no 
rest  when  lone  is  not  here  to  sing  sweet  songs,  and  cheer 
the  weary  hours.  Ah,  she  comes  !  [Enter  Ione  with 
basket  of  flowers.]  Where  hast  thou  been,  lone  ?  The 
long  day  passed  so  slowly,  and  I  missed  thee  sadly  from 
my  side.  But  thou  art  pale  ;  thy  locks  are  damp  !  What 
has  chanced  to  thee  ?    Speak,  I  beseech  thee  ! 

Ione.  Tis  nothing ;  calm  thyself,  my  lord.  I  am 
well,  and  bring  thee  from  the  haunted  glen  the  magic 
flowers  whose  power  I  trust  will  win  thee  health  and  happi- 
ness. May  it  please  thee  to  accept  them  [kneels,  and 
gives  the  flowers]. 

Con.  Thou,  thou,  lone  ?  Hast  thou  been  to  that 
fearful  spot,  where  mortal  foot  hath  feared  to  tread  ?  The 
gods  be  blessed,  thou  art  safe  again !  How  can  I  thank 
thee  ?  Ah,  why  didst  thou  risk  so  much  for  my  poor  life  ? 
It  were  not  worth  the  saving  if  thine  were  lost. 

Ione.  My  lord,  a  loving  nation  looks  to  thee  for  safety 
and  protection.    I  am  but  a  feeble  woman,  and  none  would 
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grieve  if  I  were  gone ;  none  weep  for  the  friendless  slave 
lone.  ' 

Con.    Ob.  say  not  thus  !    Tears  would  be  shed  for  thee 
and  one  heart  would  grieve  for  her  who  risked  so  much  for 
hun.    Speak  not  of  death  or  separation,  for  I  cannot  let 
thee  go. 

1  iT'uJj^"?  not  leave  thee  yet.  tiU  I  have  won  thy 
lost  health  back.  The  old  priest.  Helon.  bid  me  seek  the 
herbs,  and  bmd  them  in  a  garland  for  thy  brow.  If  thou 
wilt  place  It  there,  and  rest  awhile.  I  am  repaid. 

Con.  If  thy  hand  gave  it.  were  it  deadly  poison  I  would 
place  It  there.  Now  sing.  lone ;  thy  low  sweet  voice 
will  brmg  me  pleasant  dreams,  and  the  heaUng  sleep  will 
Ij  the  deeper  with  thy  music  sounding  in  mine  ears. 
[The  prince  rechnes  upon  the  terrace.  Ione  weaves  a  garland 
and  sings. 

Flowers,  sweet  flowers,  I  charge  thee  well. 

0  er  the  brow  where  ye  bloom  cast  a  healing  speU  • 
i-rom  the  shadowy  glen  where  spirits  dweU. 

1  have  borne  thee  here,  thy  power  to  tell 
Flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  brow  where  ye  lie 
Cast  thy  sweetest  breath  ere  ye  fade  and  die.    ' 

[Zone  places  the  garland  on  the  head  of  the  prince,  who  falls 
asleep.     She  sits  beside  him  softly  singing. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE   SIXTH 
[The  Queen's  apartment.    The  Queen  alone.] 

Queen.  'Tis  strange  what  power  this  slave  hath  gained 
o  er  Constantine.  She  hath  won  him  back  to  health  again 
and  never  have  I  seen  so  gay  a  smile  upon  his  lips  as  when 
she  stood  beside  him  in  the  moonhght  singing  to  her  harp. 
And  yet.  tho'  weU  and  strong  again,  he  takes  no  interest 
in  his  native  land.  He  comes  no  more  to  council  hall  or 
feast,  but  wanders  'mong  his  flowers  with  lone.  How  can  I 
rouse  hirn  to  the  danger  that  is  near  !  The  Turkish  sultan 
and  his  troops  are  on  their  way  to  conquer  Greece,  and  he. 
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my  Constantine,  who  should  be  arming  for  the  fight,  sits 
weaving  garlands  with  the  lovely  slave  girl !  Ah,  a  thought 
hath  seized  me  !  Why  cannot  she  who  hath  such  power  o'er 
him  rouse  up  with  noble  words  th-^  brave  heart  slumbering 
in  his  breast  ?  I  hear  her  light  step  in  the  hall.  lone, 
lone, — come  hither  !    I  would  speak  with  thee. 

[Enter  loNE. 

loNE.    Your  pleasure,  dearest  lady. 

Queen.  lone,  thou  knowest  how  I  love  thee  for  the 
brave  deeds  thou  hast  done.  Thou  hast  given  health  unto 
my  son,  hath  won  him  back  to  happiness.  Thou  hast 
conquered  his  aversion  to  the  princess,  and  he  will  gladly 
wed  her  when  the  hour  shall  come.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

loNE.  Dear  lady,  that  I  cannot  tell  thee.  He  never 
breathes  her  name,  and  if  I  speak  of  her  as  thou  hast  bid 
me,  he  but  sighs,  and  grows  n-ore  sad  ;  and  yet  I  trust, 
nay,  I  well  know  that  when  he  sees  her  he  will  gladly  give 
his  hand  to  one  who  loves  him  as  the  princess  will.  Then 
do  not  grieve,  but  tell  thy  slave  how  she  may  serve  thee. 

Queen.  Oh,  lone,  if  thou  couldst  wake  him  from  the 
quiet  dream  that  seems  to  lie  upon  his  heart.  His  country 
is  in  danger,  and  he  should  be  here  to  counsel  and  command. 
Go,  tell  him  this  in  thine  own  gentle  words  ;  rouse  him  to 
his  duty,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  brave  a  heart  is  there. 
Thou  hast  a  wondrous  power  to  sadden  or  to  cheer.  Oh, 
use  it  well,  and  win  me  back  my  noble  Constantine ! 
Cans*  thou  do  this,  lone  ? 

loNE.  I  will ;  and  strive  most  earnestly  to  do  thy 
bidding.  But  of  what  danger  didst  thou  speak  ?  No  harm 
to  him,  I  trust  ? 

Queen.  The  Turkish  troops  are  now  on  their  way  to 
carry  woe  and  desolation  into  Greece,  and  he,  the  prince, 
hath  taken  no  part  in  the  councils.  His  nobles  mourn  at 
his  strange  indifference,  and  yet  he  heeds  them  riot. 

I  know  not  why,  but  some  new  happiness  hath  come  to 
him,  and  all  else  is  forgot.  But  time  is  passing.  I  will 
leave  thee  to  thy  work,  and  if  thou  art  successful,  thou 
wilt  have  won  a  queen's  most  fervent  gratitude.  Adieu, 
my  child  !  [Exit  The  Queen. 

Tone.    Yes,  Constantine,  thy  brave  heart  shall  awake  ; 
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and  when  thy  country  is  once  safe  again.  Til  come  to  cla.m 
the  love  that  now  I  feel  is  mine.  [Exit  Tone. 

CUKTAIN 


SCENE  SEVENTH 

[Apartment  in  the  palace.     Enter  Ione  leith  sword  and 

banner.] 

Ione.  Now  may  the  gods  bless  and  watch  above  thee. 
Constantme ;  give  strength  to  thine  arm.  courage  to  thy 
heart,  and  victory  to  the  cause  for  which  thou  wilt  venture 
aU.  Ah,  could  I  but  go  with  thee,  thy  shield  would  then 
be  useless,  for  with  mine  own  breast  would  I  shelter  thee, 
and  welcome  there  the  arrows  meant  for  thee. 

He  comes  ;  now  let  me  rouse  him  from  this  dream,  and 
try  my  power  o'er  his  heart.  [Enter  Constantine. 

Con.  What  high  thoughts  stirring  in  thy  heart  hath 
brought  the  clear  light  to  thine  eye,  lone,  the  bright  glow 
to  thy  cheek  ?  What  mean  these  arms  ?  Wouldst  thou 
go  forth  to  meet  the  Turks  ?  Thy  beauty  would  subdue 
them  sooner  than  the  sword  thou  art  gazing  on  so  earnestly. 

Ione.  Thou  hast  bidden  me  speak,  my  lord,  and  I  obey  • 
but  pardon  thy  slave  if  in  her  wish  to  serve  she  seem  too 
bold.  Thy  mother  and  thy  subjects  wonder  at  thy  seeming 
indifference  when  enemies  are  nigh.  Thine  army  waits 
for  thee  to  lead  them  forth ;  thy  councillors  sit  silent 
for  their  pnnce  is  gone.  WhUe  grief  nd  terror  reign  around 
he  is  wandering  'mong  his  flowers,  or  listening  to  the  music 
of  his  harp.  Ah.  why  is  this  ?  What  hath  befallen  thee  ? 
Thou  art  no  longer  pale  and  feeble,  yet  there  seems  a  speU 
set  on  thee.  Ah.  cast  it  off.  and  show  them  that  thou  hast 
no  fear. 

Con.  I  am  no  coward.  Ione  ;  but  there  is  a  spell  upon 
me.  'Tis  a  holy  one.  and  the  chain  that  holds  me  here 
I  cannot  break.— for  it  is  love.  I  have  lost  the  joy  I  once 
took  m  my  subjects  and  my  native  land,  and  am  content 
to  sit  beside  thee,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

Ione.  Then  let  that  voice  arouse  thee.  Oh.  fling  away 
the  Cham  that  keeps  thee  from  thy  duty,  and  be  again  the 
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noble  prince  who  thought  but  of  his  people.  Oh,  let  ws 
plead  for  those  who  sorrow  for  thy  care,  and  here  let  me 
implore  thee  to  awaken  from  thy  dream  and  be  thyself 
again  [she  kneels]. 

Con.  Oh.  not  to  me!  Rise.  I  beseech  thee,  rise  !  Thou 
hast  led  me  to  my  duty ;  I  will  obey  thee. 

loNE.  I  would  have  thee  gird  on  thy  sword,  and  with 
shield  upon  thine  arm.  and  banner  in  thy  hand,  go  forth 
and  conquer  like  a  king.  Show  those  who  doubt  thee  that 
their  fears  are  false,— that  thou  art  worthy  of  their  love. 
Lead  forth  thy  troops,  and  save  thy  country  from  the 
woe  that  now  draws  nigh.  Victory  surely  will  be  theire 
when  thou  shalt  lead  them  on. 

Con.  Give  me  my  sword,  unfurl  my  banner,  and  say 
farewell.  I  will  return  victorious,  or  no  more.  Thy  voice 
hath  roused  me  from  my  idle  but  most  lovely  dream,  and 
thy  brave  words  shall  cheer  me  on  till  I  have  won  the  honour 
of  my  people  back.  Pity  and  forgive  my  fault ;  and  ah. 
remember  in  thy  prayers  one  who  so  passionately  loves 
thee.    Farewell !  farewell ! 

[Kisses  her  robe  and  rushes  out.    loNE  sinks  down. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  EIGHTH 

[On  the  battlements.      Ione,  watching  the  battle.] 

lONE.  The  battle  rages  fiercely  at  the  city  gates,  and 
the  messengers  are  fearful  of  defeat.  I  cannot  rest  while 
Constantine  is  in  such  peril.  Let  me  watch  here  and  pray 
for  him.  Ah,  I  can  see  his  white  plume  waving  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  where  the  blows  fall  heaviest  and  the 
danger  is  most  great.  The  gods  guard  him  in  this  fearful 
hour  !  See  how  small  the  brave  band  grows  ;  they  falter 
and  retreat.  One  blow  now  bravely  struck  may  turn  the 
tide  of  battle.  It  shall  be  done  !  I  will  arm  the  slaves 
now  in  the  palace,  and  lead  them  on  to  victory  or  death. 
We  may  win— and  if  not,  I  shall  die  in  saving  thee, 
Constantine  !  [Ione  rushes  out. 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE   NINTH 
[The  castle  terrace.    Enter  Constantine.] 

Con.    The  victory  is  ours,  and  Greece  again  is  free, 

thanks  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  brave  unknown  who  led  on 

my  slaves,  and  saved  us  when  all  hope  seemed  gone.    Who 

could  have  been  the  fearless  stranger  ?    Like  an  avenging 

spirit  came  the  mysterious  leader,  carrying  terror  and 

destruction  to  the  Turkish  ranks.    My  brave  troops  rallied 

and  we  won  the  day.    Yet  when  I  sought  him.  he  was  gone, 

and  none  could  teU  me  where.    He  hath  won  my  deepest 

gratitude,  and  the  honour  of  all  Greece  for  this  brave  deed. 

But  where  is  lone  ?    Why  comes  she  not  to  bid  me 

welcome  home  ?    Ah.  could  she  know  that  thoughts  of  her 

gave  courage  to  my  heart,  and  strength  to  my  weak  arm, 

and  led  me  on  that  I  might  be  more  worthy  her  f    Ah, 

yonder  comes  the  stranger ;   he  may  not  think  to  see  me* 

here.    I  will  step  aside. 

[Constantine  retires.  Enter  Ione  in  armour,  bearing 
sword. 
Ione.  The  gods  be  thanked !  the  brave  young  prince 
hath  conquered.  From  the  flying  Turk  I  won  his  banner 
back,  and  now  my  task  is  r'one.  I  must  fling  by  this 
strange  disguise  and  be  myself  again.  I  must  bind  up  my 
wound  and  seek  to  rest,  for  I  am  faint  and  weary.  Ah, 
what  means  this  sudden  dimness  of  mine  eyes,  this  faintness 
—can  it  be  death  ?  'Tis  welcome,— Constantine,  it  is  for 
*h^^  '  [Tone  faints ;  Constantine  rushes  in. 

Con.    Ione,  lone,  look  up  and  listen  to  the  blessings  of 
my  grateful  heart  for  all  thou  hast  dared  and  done  for  me. 
So  pale,  so  still !    Ah,  must  she  die  now  I  have  learned  to 
love  so  fervently  and  well  ?    Ione,  awake  !     [Ione  rouses. 
Ione.     Pardon  this  weakness  ;   I  will  retire,  my  lord. 
Con.    Ah,  do  not  leave  me  till  I  have  poured  out  my 
gratitude.    My  country  owes  its  liberty  to  thee  ;  then  let 
me  here  before  thee  offer  up  my  country's  thanks,  and  tell 
.faee  what  my  heart  hath  striven  to  hide.    Dear  lone, 
listen,  I  do  beseech  thee  !    [Kneels.]    ..      ^   ^^  ^       -~  , 
Ione.    My  lord,  remember  Lady  Irene.  \^Ji~\  f 
Con.  [starting  up].    Why  comes  she  thus  between  my 
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happinewandme?  Why  did  she  tend  thee  hither  ?  Thou 
hast  made  the  chain  that  binds  her  to  me  heavier  to  be 
borne  ;  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  more  bitter  still.  Nay 
do  not  weep.  I  will  be  calm.  Thou  art  pale  and  fainti 
lone, — ^lean  thus  on  me. 

loNE.  Nay,  leave  me ;  I  cannot  listen  to  thee.  Go 
I  pray  thee,  got 

Con.  Not  till  thou  hast  pardoned  me.  I  have  made 
thee  weep,  and  every  tear  that  falls  reproaches  me  for  my 
rash  words.    Forget  them,  and  forgive  me. 

lONE.  Ask  not  forgiveness  of  thy  slave,  my  lord.  Tis  I 
who  have  offended.  And  think  not  thus  of  Lady  Irene, 
who  in  her  distant  home  hath  cherished  tender  thoughts 
of  one  whom  all  so  honoured.  Think  of  her  grief  when  she 
shall  find  thee  cold  and  careless,  and  shaU  learn  that  he 
who  should  most  love  and  cherish,  deems  her  but  a  burden, 
and  hates  the  wife  whom  he  hath  vowed  to  wed.  Ah.' 
think  of  this,  and  smile  no  more  upon  the  slave  who  may  not 
iKten  to  her  lord. 

Con.  Thou  art  right,  lone.  I  wUl  obey  thee,  and  seek 
to  hide  my  sorrow  within  my  lonely  breast.  Teach  me  to 
love  thy  mistress  as  I  ought,  and  I  will  sacrifice  each  selfish 
wish,  and  be  more  worthy  thy  forgiveness,  and  a  little  place 
within  thy  heart.  Trust  me.  I  will  speak  no  more  of  my 
unhappy  love,  and  will  seek  thee  only  when  thine  own  voice 
bids  me  come. 

The  sunlight  of  thy  presence  is  my  truest  joy.  and  banish- 
ment from  thee  the  punishment  my  wilful  heart  deserves. 
Rest  here.  lone,  and  weep  for  me  no  more.  I  am  happy 
if  thou  wilt  but  smile  again.  Farewell,  and  may  the  gods 
for  ever  bless  thee  !     [Kisses  her  robe,  and  rushes  out.] 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  TENTH 
[A  gallery  in  the  palace.    Enter  Zone  with  flowers.] 

loNE.    How  desolate  and  drear>'  all  hath  growii !    The 
garden  once  so  bright  hath  lost  its  beauty  now,  for 
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^^*«^'"*  ^"'i  '°T'.'*'*""  *^*^*  ">*•  The  pelace  rooms 
s«m  sad  and  lonely,  for  his  voice  no  longer  echoes  there, 
and  the  music  of  his  harp  is  never  heard.  His  pale  face 
haunts  me  through  all  my  waking  hours,  and  his  mournful 
eyes  look  on  me  m  my  dreams.  But  soon  his  sorrow  aU 
shaU  cease  for  nearer  draws  the  day  when  Princess  Irene 
comes  to  clami  the  heart  so  hardly  won.  and  will  by  con- 

ftkRi."^^  u'^^f?,'?'^^'^"**-  ^'^^^  I  hear  a  step. 
It  IS  Rienii.    How  shaU  I  escape.-my  veU  is  in  the  garden  ! 

He  knows  me  and  wiU  discover  aU.  Stay!  this  curtain 
ShaU  conceal  me  [hides  within  the  drapery]. 

[Enter  Rienzi  stealthily. 

RiENZi.    How !    not  here  ?    I  told  the  messenger  to 

meet  me  in  the  gaUery  that  leads  from  the  garden.    Curses 

on  him!   he  hath  delayed,  and  were  I  discovered  in  this 

part  of  the  palace,  aU  might  be  betrayed.     I'll  wait  and  if 

and  tell  the  bold  conspirators  we  meet  to-night  near  the 
haunted  glen  to  lay  yet  farther  plans.  We  must  rid  the 
kingdom  of  the  pnnce.  who  will  be  made  ere  long  our  kimr 
for  his  bndal  with  the  Princess  Irene  draws  more  nSf.' 
K  „*1?  the  royal  crown  shall  rest  upon  his  brow,  that  head 
ShaU  be  laid  low.     The  queen  wiU  soon  follow  her  you^ 

Hark !  methought  I  heard  a  sound.  I  may  be  watched. 
1 11  stay  no  longer,  but  seek  the  place  mj-self  [steals  out  and 
disappears  tn  the  garden]. 

[loNE  comes  from  her  hiding-place. 
lONE.  Surely  the  gods  have  sent  me  to  watch  above 
thee.  Constantine.  and  save  thee  from  the  danger  that 
surrounds  thee.  I  will  haste  to  tell  him  all  I  have  dS- 
covered  Yet.  no  !  Rienzi  may  escape,  and  I  can  charge 
none  other  with  the  crime.  They  meet  near  the  haun[S 
fo  ?;  ?^  T  *  !^^^f,^°"W  follow  even  his  brave  prince 
whiivf^P?*-  ."^^  '^  ^  ^'^  ^^  *«  discover  those 
itldlf.'S"'^'^'  Stay!  I  WiU  go  alone.  Once 
Mve  I  dared  the  dangers  of  the  way  to  save  thy  life 

the  traitors  at  their  evil  work.     It  shaU  be  done  !    I  wiU 
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dare  all,  and  fail  not,  falter  not,  till  thou  who  art  dearer 
to  me  than  life  itself  art  safe  again.  [Exit. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  ELEVENTH 

[A  wood  near  the  haunted  glen.    Ione  shrouded  in  white 
glides  in  and  conceals  herself  among  the  trees.   Enter  Rienzi.] 

RiENZi  {looking  fearfully  ah(»it£\.  "Tis  a  wild  and  lonely 
spot,  and  'tis  said  strange  spirits  have  been  seen  to  wander 
here.  Why  come  they  not  ?  Tis  past  the  hour,  and  I 
who  stand  undaunted  when  the  fiercest  battle  rages  round 
me,  now  tremble  with  strange  fear  in  this  dim  spot.  Shame 
on  thee,  Rienzi,  there  is  nought  to  fear  \opens  a  scroll  and 
reads].  Here  are  their  names,  all  pledged  to  see  the  deed 
accompUshed.  'Tis  a  goodly  list  and  Constantine  must  fall 
when  foes  like  these  are  round  him. 

[Ione  appears  within  the  glen. 

Ha !  methought  I  heard  a  sound !  Nay,  'twas  my 
foolish  fancy.    Spirit,  I  defy  thee  ! 

Ione.    Beware  !    Beware  ! 

Rienzi.  Ye  gods,  what's  that  ?  It  was  a  voice.  [Rushes 
wildly  towards  the  glen,  sees  Ione,  drops  scroll  and  dagger.] 
'Tis  a  spirit !  The  gods  preserve  me,  I  will  not  stay ! 
[Exit  in  terror.]  [Enter  Ione. 

Ione.  Saved  !  saved !  Here  are  the  traitors'  names, 
and  here  Rienzi's  dagger  to  prove  my  story  true.  Now 
hence  with  all  my  speed,  no  time  is  to  be  lost !  These  to 
thee,  Constantine,  and  joy  unfailing  to  my  own  fond  heart. 

[Exit  Ione. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  TWELFTH 
[Apartment  in  the  palace.    Enter  Constantine. 

Con.    This  little  garland  of  pale,  withered  flowers  is  all 
now  left  me  of  lone,  faded  like  my  own  bright  hopes. 
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broken  like  my  own  sad  heart.  Yet  stiU  I  cherish  it,  for 
her  dear  hand  wove  the  wreath,  and  her  soft  eyes  smiled 
above  the  flowers  as  she  twined  them  for  my  brow.  Those 
happy  days  are  passed ;  she  comes  no  more,  but  leaves 
me  sorrowing  and  alone.  And  yet  'tis  better  so.  The 
princess  comes  to  claim  my  hand,  and  then  'twill  be  a  sin 
to  watch  lone,  to  follow  her  unseen,  and  listen  to  her  voice 
when  least  she  thinks  me  near.  The  gods  give  me  strength 
to  bear  my  trial  worthily,  and  suffer  silently  the  greatest 
sorrow  Ufe  can  give,— that  of  losing  her  [leans  sadly  upon 
the  harp.]  [Enter  Ione. 

loNip.    My  lord— He  does  not  hear  me,  how  bitter  and 
how  deep  must  be  his  grief,  when  the  voice  that  most  he  loves 

falls  thus  unheeded  on  his  ear.    My  lord 

Con.  {starting].    And  thou  art  really  here  ?    Ah,  lone, 
I  have  longed  for  thee  most  earnestly.    Ah,  forgive  me  ! 
In  my  joy  I  have  disobeyed,  and  told  the  happiness  thy 
presence  brings.    What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
Ione.    My  lord,  I  have  strange  tidings  for  thine  ear. 
Con.    Oh,  tell  me  not  the  Princess  Irene  hath  arrived  ! 
Ione.    Nay  'tis  not  that.    I  have  learned  the  secret  of 
a  fearful  plot  against  thy  life.    Rienzi,  and  a  band  of  other 
traitors,  seek  to  win  thy  throne  and  take  the  life  of  their 
kind  prince. 

Con.  It  cannot  be,  lone !  They  could  not  raise  their 
hands  'gainst  one  who  hath  striven  for  their  good.  They 
cannot  wish  the  life  I  would  so  gladly  have  laid  down 
to  save  them.  Who  tokl  thee  this,  lone  ?  I  cannot— no, 
I  will  not  think  they  could  prove  so  ungrateful  unto  their 
prince. 

Ione.  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  my  lord,  for  one 
whose  word  I  trust  learned  it.  and  followed  to  the  haunted 
glen,  there  saw  Rienzi,  whose  guilty  conscience  drove 
him  from  the  place,  leaving  behind  this  scroll  whereon  are 
all  the  traitors'  names.  And  this  dagger,— 'tis  his  own, 
as  thou  mayst  see  [shows  dagger  and  scroll]. 

Con.  I  can  no  longer  doubt ;  but  I  had  rather  have  felt 
the  dagger  in  my  heart  than  such  a  wound  as  this.  The 
names  are  few ;  I  fear  them  not,  and  will  ere  long  show 
them  a  king  may  pardon  all  save  treachery  hko  this.    But 
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tell  the  name  of  thy  brave  friend  who  hath  discovered  this 
deep  treason,  and  let  me  offer  some  reward  to  one  who  hath 
watched  above  me  with  such  faithful  care. 

loNE.    Nay,  my  lord,  no  gift,  no  thanks  are  needed. 
Tis  a  true  and  loving  subject,  who  is  weU  rewarded  if  his 
king  be  safe. 

Con.  Thou  canst  not  thus  deceive  me.  It  was  thine 
own  true  heart  that  dared  so  much  to  save  my  life.  Oh, 
lone,  why  wilt  thou  make  me  love  thee  more  by  deeds 
like  these,— why  make  the  sorrow  heavier  to  bear,  the 
parting  sadder  still  ? 

lONE.  Thou  dost  forget,  my  lord,  I  have  but  dope  my 
duty.  May  it  please  thee,  listen  to  a  message  I  bear  thee 
from  the  queen. 

Con.  Say  on.  I  wiU  gladly  listen  to  thy  voice  while 
yet  I  may. 

loNE.  She  bid  me  tell  thee  that  to-morrow,  ere  the 
sun  shall  set,  the  Princess  Irene  will  be  here.  [Constantine 
starts  and  turns  aside.]  Forgive  me  that  I  pain  thee,  but 
I  must  obey.  Yet,  farther:  thy  bride  hath  sent  her  statue 
as  a  gift  to  thee,  and  thou  wilt  find  it  in  the  queen's  pavilion. 
She  bid  me  s.iy  she  prayed  thee  to  go  look  upon  it,  and 
remember  there  thy  solemn  vow. 

Con.  Oh,  lone,  could  she  send  none  but  thee  to  tell  me 
this  ?  To  hear  it  from  thy  lips  but  makes  the  tidings 
heavier  to  bear.  Canst  thou  bid  me  go,  and  vow  to  love 
one  whom  I  have  learned  to  hate  ?  Canst  thou  bid  me  leave 
thee  for  a  fate  like  this  ? 

loNE.  My  lord,  thou  art  soon  to  be  a  king ;  then  for 
thy  country's  sake,  remember  thy  hand  is  plighted  to  the 
princess,  and  let  no  kindly  thoughts  of  a  humble  slave  keep 
thy  heart  from  its  solemn  duty. 

Con.    I  am  no  king,— 'tis  I  who  am  the  slave,  and  thou, 
lone,  are  more  to  me  than  country,  home,  or  friends.    Np- 
do  not  turn  away,— think  only  of  the  love  I  bear  11 . .,  and 
listen  to  my  prayer. 

loNE.  I  must  not  hsten.  Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten  the 
vow  thou  mad'st  that  no  word  of  love  should  pass  thy  hps  ? 
Remember,  'tis  a  slave  who  stands  before  thee. 

Con.    Once  more  thou  shalt  listen  to  me,  lone,  and  then 
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I  will  be  still  for  ever.  Thou  shalt  be  my  judge,  thy  lips 
shall  speak  my  fate.  I  camiot  love  the  princess.  Wouldst 
thou  bid  me  vow  to  cherish  her  while  my  heart  is  wholly 
thine  ?  Wouldst  thou  ask  me  to  pass  through  life  beside 
her  with  a  false  vow  on  my  lips,  and,  with  words  of  love  I 
do  not  feel,  conceal  from  her  the  grief  of  my  divided  heart  ? 
Must  I  give  up  all  the  bright  dreams  of  a  happier  lot,  and 
feel  that  life  is  but  a  bitter  struggle,  a  ceaseless  longing  but 
for  thee  ?  Rather  bid  me  to  forget  the  princess  and  bind 
with  Love's  sweet  chains  the  slave  unto  my  side,— my 
bride  forever. 

loNE.  The  slave  lone  can  never  be  thy  bride,  and 
thou  art  bound  by  solemn  vows  to  wed  the  Princess  Irene. 
My  duty  and  thine  honour  are  more  precious  than  a  poor 
slave's  love.  Banish  all  thoughts  of  her,  and  prove  thyself  a 
faithful  lord  unto  the  wife  who  comes  now  trustingly  to  thee. 
Ask  thine  own  heart  if  life  could  be  a  bitter  pilgrimage, 
when  a  sacrifice !  x  this  had  been  so  nobly  made.  A  tender 
wife  beside  thee,  a  mother's  blessing  on  thy  head,— oh, 
were  not  tliis  a  happier  fate  than  to  enjoy  a  short,  bright 
dream  of  love,  but  to  awake  and  find  thy  heart's  peace  gone, 
thy  happiness  for  ever  fled  ;  to  see  the  eyes  that  once  looked 
reverently  upon  thee  now  turned  aside,  and  lips  that  spoke 
but  tender  words  now  whisper  scornfully  of  broken  vows 
thou  wert  not  brave  enough  to  keep.  Forgive  me,  but  I 
cannot  see  the  prince  so  false  to  his  own  noble  heart. 
Cast  off  this  spell ;  forget  me,  and  Irene  shall  win  thee  back 
to  happiness. 

Con.  Never !  All  her  loveliness  can  never  banish  the 
pure,  undying  love  I  bear  to  thee.  Oh,  lone,  canst  thou 
doubt  its  truth,  when  I  obey  thee  now  and  prove  how 
great  thy  power  o'er  my  heart  hath  grown  ?  Oh,  let  the 
sacrifice  win  from  thee  one  gentle  thought,  one  kind  remem- 
brance of  him  whose  life  thou  hast  made  so  beautiful  for  a 
short  hour.  And  in  my  loneliness,  sweet  memories  of  thee 
shall  cheer  and  gladden,  and  I  will  bear  all  for  thy  dear  sake. 
And  now  farewell.  Forgive  if  I  have  grieved  thee,  and  at 
parting  grant  me  one  token  to  the  silent  love  that  hence- 
forth must  lie  unseen  within  my  heart.     Farewell,  lone ! 

[He  kisses  her.] 
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loNE  [falUng  at  his  feei].  Ah.  forgive  me.— here  let  me 
seek  thy  pardon  for  the  grief  I  have  brought  thee.  May  aU 
the  happiness  that  earth  can  bring  be  ever  thine.  But,  if 
aU  others  should  forsake  thee,  in  thine  hour  of  sorrow 
remember  there  is  one  true  heart  that  cannot  change.  Oh, 
may  the  gods  bless  thee  !  Tis  my  last  wish,  last  praver 
[weeps].    Farewell! 

Con.  Stay !  I  would  claim  from  thee  one  little  word 
which  hath  the  power  to  brighten  e'en  my  sorrow.  I  have 
never  asked  thee,  for  I  thought  my  heart  had  read  it  in 
thine  eyes  that  looked  so  kindly  on  me  ;  in  the  Ups  that 
spoke  such  gentle  words  of  hope.  But  ah !  teU  me  now  at 
parting  dost  thou  love  me.  dear  lone  ? 
lONE.  I  do.  most  fondly,  truly  love  thee. 
Con.  lone,  thy  voice  hath  been  a  holy  speU  to  win  me 
to  my  duty.  Thy  love  shall  keep  me  pure  and  ft  Hhful,  tiU 
we  meet  above.    Farewell ! 

lONE.  FareweU  !— and  oh,  remember  how  I  have  loved 
thee ;  and  may  the  memory  of  all  I  have  borne  for  thee 
win  thy  pardon  for  any  wrong  I  may  have  done  thee. 
The  pnncess  will  repay  the  grief  the  slave  hath  caused  thy 
noble  heart.    Remember  lone,  and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Con.  Gone,  gone,  now  lost  to  me  for  ever !  Remember 
thee  !  Ah,  how  can  I  ever  banish  thy  dear  image  from 
this  heart  that  now  hath  grown  so  desolate  ?  I  will 
be  true.  None  shall  ever  know  how  hard  a  struggle  hath 
been  mine,  that  I  might  stiU  be  worthy  thee.  Yes,  Irene, 
I  will  strive  to  love  thee,  and  may  the  gods  give  me 
strength ;  but  lone,  lone,  how  can  I  give  thee  up  !  [Picks 
up  a /lower  Ione  has  dropped,  and  puts  it  in  his  bosom  and 
i'^es  sadly  out.] 

CURTAIN 


SCENE   THIRTEENTH 

[The  Queen's  pavilion.    A  dark  curtain  hangs  before  an 
alcove.    Enter  Constantine.] 

Con.    The  hour  hath  come  when  I  shall  gaze  upon  the 
form  of  her  who  hath  cast  so  dark  a  shadow  o'er  my  life. 
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Beautiful  and  young,  and  blessed  with  all  that  makes  her 
worthy  to  be  loved,  and  yet  I  fear  I  have  not  taught  my 
wilful  heart  the  tenderness  I  ought. 

I  fear  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  hides  her  from  me.  for 
I  cannot  banish  the  sweet  image  that  for  ever  floats  before 
mine  eyes.  lone's  soft  gaze  is  on  me,  and  the  Ups  are 
whispering,  "  I  love  thee !  "  But  I  have  promised  to  be 
true, — no  thoughts  of  her  must  lead  me  now  astray.  My 
fate  is  here  [approaches  the  curtain].  Let  me  gaze  upon 
it,  and  think  gently  of  the  wife  so  soon  to  be  mine  own. 
Why  do  I  fear  ?  Courage,  my  heart !  [He  draws  aside 
the  curtain,  and  Ione,  veiled,  appears  as  a  statue  upon  its 
pedestal.]  Another  veil  to  raise !  How  hard  the  simple 
deed  hath  grown.  One  last  sweet  thought  of  thee,  lone, 
and  then  I  will  no  longer  falter.  [He  turns  away  and 
bows  his  head.] 

Ione.  Constantine !  [He  starts,  and  gazes  in  wonder 
as  the  statue,  casting  aside  the  veil,  comes  down  and  kneels.] 
Here  at  thy  feet  kneels  thy  hated  bride,— the  "  proud,  cold 
princess,"  asking  thee  to  pardon  all  the  sorrow  she  hath 
given  thee.  Ah,  smile  upon  me,  and  forget  lone,  who  as  a 
slave  hath  won  thy  love,  but  as  the  princess  will  repay  it, 
— forgive,  and  love  me  still ! 

Con.  Thou,  thou  Irene,— she  whom  I  so  feared  to  look 
upon  ?  Ah,  no !— thou  art  lone,  the  gentle  slave.  Say 
am  I  dreaming  ?  Why  art  thou  here  to  make  another  part- 
mg  the  harder  to  be  borne  ?  FUng  by  thy  crown  and  be 
lone  again. 

Irene  [rising].  Listen,  Constantine.  and  I  will  tell  thee 
all.  I  am  Irene.  In  my  distant  home  I  learned  thou  didst 
not  love  me,  and  I  vowed  to  win  thy  heart  before  I  claimed 
It.  Thus,  unknown,  the  proud  princess  served  thee  as  a 
slave,  and  learned  to  love  thee  with  a  woman's  fondest  faith. 
I  watched  above  thee  that  no  harm  should  fall ;  I  cheered 
and  gladdened  life  for  thee,  and  won  the  heart  I  longed  for. 
I  knew  the  sorrow  thou  wouldst  feel,  but  tried  thy  faith  by 
askii^g  thee  to  sacrifice  thy  love  and  keep  thine  honour 
stainless.  Here  let  me  offer  up  a  woman's  fondest  trust 
and  most  undying  love.  Wilt  thou  believe,  and  pardon 
mme  offence  ?    [Kneels  again  before  him.] 
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Con.  Not  at  my  feet,  Irene !— 'tis  I  who  should  bend 
low  before  thee,  asking  thy  forgiveness.  For  all  thou  hast 
dared  for  me,  for  every  fearless  deed,  for  every  loving 
thought,  aU  I  can  lay  before  thee  is  a  fond  and  faithful  heart 
whose  reverence  and  love  can  never  die,  but  through  the 
pilgrimage  of  life  shaU  be  as  true  and  tender  as  when  I  gave 
It  to  the  slave  lone  [embraces  Irene].  [Tableau. 

CURTAIN 


CAPTIVE  OF  CASTILE;    OR,  THE 
MOORISH   MAIDEN'S  VOW 

CHARACTERS 

Bernardo Lord  of  Castile. 

Ernest  L'Estrange   .     .  An  English  Lord. 

Hernando        .     .     .     .  A  Priest. 

Selim A  Slave. 

^^^ Daughter  to  Bernardo. 


SCENE   FIRST 
[A  thick  wood.    Storm  coming  on.    Enter  Ernest.] 

Ernest.  This  summer  sky,  darkened  by  storm,  is  a  fit 
emblem  of  my  life.  O  happy  England,  why  did  I  leave 
thee :  why  let  dreams  of  fame  and  honour  win  me  from  a 
home,  to  wander  now  a  lonely  and  bewildered  fugitive  ? 
But  why  do  I  repine  ?  Life,  health,  and  a  brave  heart  yet 
are  mine  ;  and  'mid  all  my  peril.  God  may  send  some  joy 
to  cheer  me  on  to  happiness  and  honour.  Hist !  a  foot- 
step. 'Tis  a  light  one,  but  a  Moorish  foe  steals  like  a 
serpent  on  his  prey.  I'll  hide  me  here,  and  if  need  be  I'U 
sell  my  life  as  a  brave  man  should  [conceals  himself  among 
^  "'<'**]•  [Enter  Zara,  weeping. 

Zara.  Heaven  shield  me!  Whither  shall  I  turn? 
Alone  in  this  wild  forest,  where  may  I  find  a  friend  to 
help  ?  The  dark  storm  gathers  fast,  and  I  am  shelterless. 
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Z^mJ!^  ^*^  ""'P  »  P"* ;  IKM  and  raccour  Thv 

thine.  grateful  heart  can  give  are 

Ernest.    I  ask  no  higher  honour  than  to  shield  so  fair  a 
W  from  the  storm,  or  from  rude  hands  tlTly  ^ 

anf^T**t  ^VT  V°°"^^  ^*^  *^  *»«  hither,  and  dearly 
ZfLET.?"*-  J°"™*y^  from  a  distant  conve^  to 
my  fath^s  home,  while  my  attendants  rested  by  a  sprint 

tiirr***^*^"^*^  *^"  ^°^'  unthinking  ^thi  d^nS? 

Iw  Tfe^^rJl'^^'ir  '''^'  '  '-"n^ntyself  l^t  f nd 
a.one.    I  feared  to  caU.  and  but  for  thee,  kind  stranger 

wS,  h!i^*  ISS  m^'  "  "'^  P"^^"  ^  "-y  — »-^  °- 
lad^'^'^ELJS^p'f  uncourteous  to  refuse  thy  bidding, 
tte  Door  r^  ^^"^  ^  ^^  "*"»«  "«^  hoLuredb; 
^eThfrT^/  "^l  ^°  *^^-  ^"  *^^  Spanish  army  I 
T^  V^     '  ^  T  ^  ^""^  ^»  *h«  ^^t  o^  home  or  friends 

Jt'h^t:  :ot:;heiteVudr"  "^  """^-  ^^^  '"^ 

it  l^^wit wiirt  /  "^  ^  f  "^""^  y**-^^^^-  Let  us  seek 
into  ml  ^  K,  '.^  "^^  ^^"S^'"-  I  can  only  give  thee 
steS'  Zl  th  f ?^""  •  y**  *  ^^y  °^y  ^°"»«  when 
rrtnrS  uTlT  !v°"  '^^'^  "°^  ^^  thy  life  may  find  a  fit 
return,  worthy  thy  courtesy  to  one  so  helpless  and  forW 

[Exit  Ernest  and  Zara. 

CURTAIN 
2B 
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SCENE  SECOND 
[Room  in  the  castU  of  Bernardo.    Zara  alone.] 

Zara.  Tis  strange  how  the  thought  haunts  me  still. 
Long  months  have  passed  since  last  I  saw  that  noble  face, 
and  yet  those  gentle  eyes  look  on  me!  Ernest !— 'tis 
a  sweet  English  name,  and  'twas  a  noble  English  heart 
that  felt  such  tender  pity  for  a  helpless  maid.  Hark! 
my  father's  step !  He  comes  to  tell  of  victories  gained, 
of  kingdoms  won.  Oh,  would  he  might  bring  some  word 
of  him  I  have  so  longed  to  see  and  thank  once  more  I 

[Enter  Bernardo  with  a  casket. 

Ber.  Joyful  tidings,  Zara!  Grenada  is  free.  Here, 
love,  are  gems  for  thee ;  they  have  shone  on  many  a  fair 
lady's  neck,  but  none  more  fair  than  thine.  And  here  are 
things  more  precicis  far  to  me  than  all  their  gold  and  gems, 
—a  goodly  list  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  and  sent  to 
cool  their  Spanish  blood  in  our  deepest  cells.  Ah,  many 
a  proud  name  is  here,— Ferdinand  Navarre,  Carlos  of 
Arragon,  Lord  L'Estrange,  and  Baron  Lisle.  But,  child, 
what  ails  thee  ? 

Zara  [startif^  up].  L'Estrange !  Is  he  a  prisoner,  too  ? 
Hast  thou  read  ar^ht  ?  Father,  father,  it  was  he  who 
saved  me  from  a  bitter  death  in  yonder  forest.  I  never 
told  his  name,  lest  it  should  anger  thee.  For  my  sake  spare 
him,  and  let  the  gratitude  thou  hast  felt  for  that  kind  deed 
soften  thy  heart  to  the  brave  stranger. 

Ber.  Nay,  Zara !  He  is  thy  country's  foe,  and  must  be 
sacrificed  to  save  her  honour.  Tis  a  simple  deed  thou 
hast  spoken  of.  What  brave  man  but  would  save  a  fair 
girl  from  storms  or  danger  ?  Tis  a  foolish  thought, 
love ;  let  it  pass. 

Zara.  Oh,  father!  I  who  never  bent  the  knee  to 
man  before,  implore  thee  thus  [kneels].  Be  merciful! 
Leave  not  the  English  lord  to  the  dark  and  fearful  doom 
that  waits  him.  I  know  too  well  the  life-long  captivity, 
more  terrible  than  death  itself,  that  is  his  fate.  Oh,  speak ! 
Say  he  is  forgiven,  father  ! 

Ber.    Nay,  what  wiki  dream  is  this  ?    Listen,  child. 
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l^n*^4^  "^^  ^^  ^^  captivity  he  merits  as  thy 
^  thy  kindred,  brought  woe  and  dSolation  ttoS 

w^lr'  ^***!?  ^"^  '"•  ^"**  ^^'^  ''^""st  plead  for 
him  !  Shame  on  thee  !  Thou  art  no  true  daughter  of  thy 
suffenng  country  if  thou  canst  waste  one  teL  on  th(S 
who  were  weU  lodged  in  our  most  dreary  dungeons.  OU 
thy  pnde  to  aid  thee.  Zara.  and  be  worthy  of  t^  nobte 
name.  -^  ••v^-t 

^J^aI^^^^'.^^''  ^^  ""^^  *°^<*  "»  soman's  lot 
was  mid  the  qu»!t  scenes  of  home,  and  that  no  thoughts  of 

fame  or  glory  should  lie  within  a  heart  where  only  ientfe- 
n«sandfoveshouMdweU;  but  I  have  learned  to  honour 
braveiy  and  noble  deeds,  and  I  would  pledge  my  troth  for 
the  noble  stranger  See  the  English  knight,  and  if  he  win 
IC!."?  i**  gratitude,  thou  art  not  the  tender  father  who 

.  *^.  ^*^'  ^'  "*y '  ^"°"'* »  a  sterner  master  than 
Wh^  fiT  .  ^  *^""*'*  ^^  *^*  *^P*i^«  ^^  the  king  who 
hath  sealed  his  doom  shaU  pardon  also.  The  prisoners  are 
m«i  of  rank  and  for  thy  country's  sake  must  die.  Forget 
thy  foohsh  fancy.  chUd.  and  set  thy  young  heart  on  some 

T,A°^J^"  '^  ^"^  English  lords^    Adieu,  h^; 

TL     xl  ''T''^  t^*^  Bernardo. 

«,«^'^i  '  ^^f  "^^  *  *""^  ^^«n  Zara's  lightest  wish 
was  gladly  granted.  This  cruel  war  hath  saX  changed 
my  father;  he  hath  forgotten  all  his  generous  pity  iS 
suffenng  and  sorrow.    But  my  work  is  yet  midone.  and 

th!  ?.^^f ""  t^F^'^^-  "^  '^"  ^  fr^«'  and  I  will  pay 
I^J  K  .^u'*"^*  ^  °^*  ^™-  ^  ^'"  brave  my  fath^^ 
anger ;  but  whom  can  I  trust  to  aid  me  ?  Ha  !  Selim  ! 
He  IS  old  and  faithful,  and  will  obey  [claps  her  hands]. 

Selim.    Your  bidding,  lady.  [Enter  Selim. 

Zara.    Selim.  thou  hast  known  me  from  my  birth  and 

^nred  me  wen.    I  have  done  thee  many  a  kindneS!  '^S 

Ih^Tth^'?°"'  '"^^  '^"  "P^y  ^"  '"^^  '  ^^'^  «^'«^ 
Selim.    Udy.  thou  hast  made  a  slave's  Kfe  happy  by 
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thy  care,  and  through  the  long  years  I  have  served  thee, 
hast  never  bid  me  do  aught  that  was  not  right.  If  my 
poor  services  can  aid  thee  now.  they  are  most  ghidly  thine. 

UkMA.  Listen,  Selim.whik  I  tell  thee  what  I  seek.  Thou 
knowest  an  English  soldier  saved  and  led  me  from  the 
forest  yonder,  and  thou  knowest  how  my  father  thanked 
and  blessed  the  unknown  friend  who  had  so  aided  me. 
Yet  now,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  show  the  gratitude  he 
felt,  he  will  not,  and  has  doomed  the  man  he  once  longed 
to  honour  to  a  lonely  cell  to  pine  away  a  brave  heart's  life 
in  sorrow  and  captivity.  I  would  show  ^hat  gentle  stranger 
that  a  wonun  never  can  forget.  I  v;ould  free  him.  Thou 
hast  the  keys.    This  b  the  service  i  now  crave  of  thee. 

Selim.  Lady,  const  thou  ask  me  to  betray  the  trust 
my  lord,  thy  Either,  hath  been  pleased  to  place  in  me  ? 
Ask  anything  but  this,  and  gladly  will  I  obey  thee. 

Zara.  Ah,  must  I  ever  ask  and  be  refused  ?  Selim, 
listen !  Thou  hast  a  daughter ;  she  is  fair  and  young, 
and  thou  hast  often  sighed  that  she  should  be  a  slave. 
If  thou  wilt  aid  me  now,  the  hour  the  chains  fall  from  the 
English  captive's  limbs,  that  hour  shall  see  thy  daughter 
free,  and  never  more  a  slave.  If  thou  wilt  win  this  joy  for 
her,  then  grant  my  prayer,  and  she  is  free. 

Selim.  Oh,  lady,  lady,  tempt  ms  not !  much  as  I  love 
my  child,  I  love  mine  honour  more.  I  cannot  aid  thee 
to  deceive  t'     father. 

Zara.  ^  /.  Selim,  I  do  not  ask  it  of  thee.  The  proud 
name  my  '.iher  bears  shall  ne'er  be  stained  by  one  false 
deed  of  mine.  I  ask  thee  but  to  lead  me  to  the  prisoner's 
ceU,  that  I  may  offer  freedom,  and  tell  him  woman's  grati- 
tude can  never  fail,  nor  woman's  heart  forget.  And  if  my 
father  ask  thee  aught  of  this,  thou  shalt  answer  freely. 
Tell  him  all,  and  trust  his  kindness  to  forgive  ;  and  if  evil 
come  /  will  bear  it  bravely. — thou  shalt  not  suffer.  Thou 
shalt  win  thy  fair  child's  freedom,  and  my  fadeless  thanks. 

Selim.  Thou  hast  conquered,  lady ;  and  for  the  blessed 
gift  that  is  my  reward,  I  will  brave  all  but  treachery  and 
dishonour.  Thou  shalt  find  thy  truest  slaves  ic  the  old 
man  and  his  daughter  [kneels  and  gives  the  keys]. 

Zara.    Thanks,  good  Selim,  thanks ;  thou  shalt  nud  a 
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grateful  friend  in  her  thou  haiit  served  so  well  I  will 
disguise  me  as  a  female  slave,  and  thou  shalt  lead  me  to  the 
ceU.  Now  go ;  I  will  join  thee  an<«.  [Exit  Sbum.]  Oh, 
Enwst,  Ernest!  thy  brave  heart  shall  pine  no  longer. 
Another  hour,  and  thou  art  free.  Chains  cannot  bind,  nor 
dungeons  hold  when  woman's  love  and  gratitude  are  thine. 

[Exit. 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE  THIRD 

[Dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Bernakix}.    Ernest  L'Estrangb, 

chained.] 

Ernest.  So  end  my  dreams  of  fame  and  honour ! 
A  life-long  captive  or  a  sultan's  slave  are  all  that  fate  has 
left  me  now.  Yet,  'mid  disgrace  and  sorrow,  one  thought 
can  cheer  me  yet,  and  one  sweet  vision  brighten  e'en  my 
dreary  lot.  I  have  served  my  country  well,  and  won  the 
thanks  of  Spain's  most  lovely  daughter.  Sweet  lady, 
little  does  she  dream  amid  her  happiness  that  memories 
of  her  are  all  now  left  to  cheer  a  captive's  heart.  But  hist : 
— a  footstep  on  the  stair.  Perchiince  they  come  to  lead 
me  forth  to  new  captivity  or  death.  [Enter  Zara,  disguised 
as  a  slave.]  Ah,  who  comes  here  to  cheer  the  cell  of  the 
poor  captive  ? 

Zara.  Captive  no  longer,  if  life  and  liberty  be  dear  to 
thee.  Say  but  the  word,  and  ere  the  sun  sets  thou  shalt 
be  free  amid  the  hills  of  Spain. 

Ernest.  Who  art  thou,  coming  like  a  spirit  to  my  lonely 
cell,  bringing  hopes  of  freedom  ?  Tell  me,  what  hath 
moved  thee  to  such  pity  for  an  unknown  stranger  ? 

Zara.  Not  unknown  to  her  I  serve.  She  hath  not 
forgotten  thee,  noble  stranger.  When  thou  didst  lead  her 
from  the  dim  wood,  she  said  a  day  might  come  when  she,  so 
weak  and  helpless  then,  might  find  some  fit  reward  for  one 
who  risked  his  life  for  her.  That  hour  hath  come,  and  she 
hath  sent  her  poor  slave  hither,  and  with  her  thanks  and 
blessing  to  speed  thee  on  thy  way. 

Ernest.    And  is  she  near,  and  did  she  send  thee  to  repay 
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my  simile  deed  with  one  like  tkis  ?  Ah.  Idl  her  name  r 
Where  doth  she  dwell,  and  whence  the  power  to  ict  me 
free? 

Zaia.  I  may  not  tell  thee  more  than  that.  Her  father 
is  Bernardo  of  Oatile.  She  heard  thy  name  among  the 
captives  doomed,  and  seeks  to  save  thee  ;  for  if  thou  doit 
not  fly,  a  most  cruel  death  awaits  thee.  Listen  to  her 
prayer,  and  cast  these  chains  away. 

ExNEST.  It  cannot  be.  Much  as  I  k>ve  my  freedom 
I  love  my  honour  more ;  and  I  am  bound  untU  my  con- 
queror shall  give  back  my  pl^hted  wtmi,  to  seek  no  freedom 
till  he  shall  bki  me  go.  Nay,  do  not  sigh,  kind  friend  ; 
I  am  no  k>nger  sad.  From  this  day  forth  captivity  is 
sweet.  Tell  thy  fair  mistress  all  my  thanks  are  hers; 
but  I  may  not  take  the  gift  she  offers,  for  with  freedom 
comes  dishonour,  and  I  cannot  break  my  word  to  her  stem 
father.  Tell  her  she  hath  made  my  fetters  light,  this  cell 
a  happy  hcmie,  by  the  sweet  thought  that  she  is  near  and 
stUl  remembers  one  who  looks  upon  the  hour  when  first  we 
met  as  the  happiest  he  hath  known. 

Zara.  If  there  be  power  in  woman's  gratitude,  tlKni 
Shalt  yet  be  free,  and  with  thine  honour  yet  unstained. 
She  will  not  rest  till  all  the  debt  she  owes  thee  is  repaid. 
Farewell,  and  think  not  Zara  will  forget  [turns  to  go  ;  her 
veil  falls]. 

Ernest  [starting].  Lady !— and  is  it  thou  ?  Ah.  leave 
me  not !  Let  me  thank  thee  for  the  generous  kindness 
which  has  made  a  lone  heart  happy  by  the  thought  that 
even  in  this  wild  land  there  is  still  one  to  remember  the  poor 
stranger. 

Zara.  Pardon  what  may  seem  to  thee  unmaidenly  and 
bold  ;  but  thou  wert  in  danger  ;  there  were  none  whom  I 
could  trust.  Gratitude  hath  bid  roe  come,  and  I  am  here. 
Again  I  ask,  nay,  I  implore  thee,  let  me  have  the  joy  of 
giving  freedom  to  one  brave  English  heart.  England  is 
thy  home  ;  wouldst  thou  not  tread  its  green  shores  once 
again  ?  Are  there  no  fond  hearts  awaiting  thy  return  ? 
Ah.  can  I  not  tempt  thee  by  all  that  man  most  k>ves,  to  fiy  ? 

Ernest.  Lady,  my  own  heart  pleads  more  earnestly 
than  even  thy  sweet  voice ;    but  those  kind  eyes  were 
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better  dimmed  with  teen  for  my  ted  death  thaa  be  turned 
coldly  from  me  ae  one  who  had  stained  the  hi^  name  he 
bwe.  And  liberty  were  dearly  purchaied  if  I  left  mine 
honour  here  behind.  Ask  me  no  more ;  for  till  thy  father 
sets  me  free.  I  am  his  prisoner  here.  Ah,  dearest  bdy, 
thou  hast  made  this  lone  cell  bright,  and  other  chains  than 
these  now  hold  me  here. 

Zaka.  Then  it  must  be.  Much  as  I  grieve  for  thy 
captivity,  I  shall  honour  thee  the  more  for  thy  un&uHng 
truth,  more  prized  than  freedom,  home,  or  friends.  And 
though  I  cannot  save  thee  now,  thou  shalt  find  a  Moorish 
maiden  true  and  fearless  as  thyself.  Farewell!  May 
happy  thoughts  of  home  clwer  this  dark  cell  till  I  have  won 
the  power  to  set  thee  free.  [Exit  Zaka. 

Eknest.  Liberty  hath  kwt  its  charms  since  thou  art 
near  me,  lovely  Zara.  These  ch^ns  are  nothing  now,  for 
the  fietters  that  thy  beauty,  tenderness,  and  grace  have 
cast  sUxMit  my  heart  are  stronger  far. 


CUITAIN 


SCENE  FOURTH 
[Zara's  chamber.    Enter  Bernardo.] 

Ber,  [unfolding  a  scroll].  At  length  'tis  done,  and  ht  re 
I  hold  the  doom  of  those  proud  lords  who  have  so  scorned 
my  race.  The  hour  'j  ■  come,  and  Bernards  is  revenged. 
What,  ho  !   Zar  i,  wl        art  thou  ?  [Enter  Zara. 

Zara.  Dear  lather,  what  hath  troubled  thee,  and  how 
can  Zara  chicr  and   omfo.  t  thee  ? 

Ber.  Tis  joy,  not  sorrow,  Zara,  gives  this  fierce  light 
to  mine  >  ve.  I  have  haled,  and  am  avenged.  This  one 
frail  cro  i  is  dearer  far  to  me  than  all  the  wealth  of  Spain, 
f<w  'trs  the  death-knell  of  the  English  lords. 

Zara     Must  they  all  die,  my  father  ? 

Ber.  Av.  Zara, — all;  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  set 
they  V  ill  sleep  for  ever,  and  a  good  deed  will  be  well  done. 
1  hate  *hem,  and  their  paltry  lives  can  ill  repay  the  sorrow 
they  li   /e  wrought. 
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Zara.  Let  me  see  the  fatal  paper.  [Takes  the  scrM  : 
aside.^  Yes,  his  name  is  here.  Ah,  how  strange  that  these 
few  lines  can  doom  brave  hearts  to  such  a  death !  [Aloud,'\ 
Father,  'tis  a  fearful  thing  to  Iwld  such  power  over  human 
Kfe.  Ah,  bid  me  tear  the  scroll,  and  win  for  thee  the  thanks 
of  those  thy  generous  pity  saves. 

Ber.  [seixing  the  paper].  Not  for  thy  Kfe,  child  !  Revenge 
IS  sweet,  and  I  have  waited  long  for  mine.  The  king  hath 
granted  this ;  were  it  destroyed,  the  captives  might  escape 
ere  I  could  win  another.  Nay,  Zara,  this  is  dearer  to  me 
than  thy  most  priceless  gems.  To-night  it  shall  be  well 
guarded  'neath  my  pillow.  Go  to  thy  flowers,  child. 
These  things  are  not  for  thee.— thou  art  growing  pale  and 
sad.  Remember,  Zara,  thou  art  nobly  bom,  and  let  no 
foolish  pity  win  thee  to  forget  it.  [Exii  Bernardo. 

Zara.  Oh,  father,  father,  whom  I  have  so  loved  and 
honoured,  now  so  cold,  so  pitiless.  The  spirit  of  revenge 
hath  entered  thy  kind  heart,  and  spread  an  evil  blight  o'er 
all  the  flowers  that  blossomed  there.  I  cannot  win  him 
back  to  tenderness,  and  Ernest,  thou  must  perish.  I 
cannot  save  thee,— perhaps  'tis  better  so ;  but  oh.  'twill  be 
a  bitter  parting !  [Weeps.]  Nay,  nay,  it  shaU  not  be  I 
When  this  wild  hate  hath  passed,  my  father  will  repent. 
Alas!  'twill  be  too  late.  /  will  save  him  from  that  sorrow 
when  he  shall  find  he  hath  wronged  a  noble  heart,  and  slain 
the  friend  he  should  have  saved.  But  stay !  how  shall  I 
best  weave  my  plot  ?  That  fatal  paper  once  destroyed, 
I  will  miplore  and  plead  so  tenderly,  my  father  will  repent ; 
and  ere  another  scroll  can  reach  his  hands,  I  will  have  won 
thy  freedom,  Ernest !  This  night  beneath  his  pillow  it 
will  be ;  and  I.  Uke  a  midnight  thief,  must  steal  to  that 
couch,  and  take  it  hence.  Yet  it  shall  be  done,  for  it 
will  save  thee,  father,  from  a  cruel  deed,  and  gain  a  brave 
heart's  freedom.    Ernest,  'tis  for  thee  !  for  thee  ! 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE  FIFTH 
iChamber  in  (he  castle.  Bernardo  sleeping.  E^tter  Zara.] 
Zara.  He  sleeps  calmly  as  a  child.  Why  do  I  tremble  ? 
Tis  a  deed  of  mercy  I  would  do,  and  thou  wilt  thank  roe 
that  I  dared  to  disobey,  and  spare  thee  from  lifelong 
regret.  The  paper,— yes,  'tis  here  !  Forgive  me,  father ; 
'tis  to  save  thee  from  an  evil  deed  thy  child  comes  stealing 
thus  at  dead  of  night  to  take  what  thou  hast  toiled  so  long 
to  win.  Sleep  on  !  no  dark  dream  can  break  thy  slumber 
now ;  the  spirit  of  revenge  shall  pass  away,  and  I  will  win 
thee  back  to  pity  and  to  love  once  more.  Now,  Ernest, 
thou  art  saved,  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise  this 
warrant  for  thy  death  shall  be  but  ashes,  and  my  task  be 
<*one.  [Exit  Zara. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  SIXTH 

[Zara's  chamber.    Zara  alone.] 

Zara.  The  long,  sleepless  night  at  length  hath  passed. 
The  paper  is  destroyed,  and  now  nought  remains  but  to 
confess  the  deed,  and  brave  my  father's  anger. 

^  [Enter  Bernardo. 

Ber.    Zara ! 

Zara  [starts].  Why  so  stem,  my  father  ?  Hath  thy 
poor  Zara  angered  thee  ? 

Ber.  I  have  trusted  thee  as  few  would  trust  a  child. 
Thou  art  fair  and  gentle,  and  I  had  thought  true.  Never, 
Zara,  till  now  hast  thou  deceived  me  ;  and  if  thou  wouldst 
keep  thy  father's  love  and  trust,  I  bid  thee  answer  truly. 
Didst  thou,  in  the  dead  of  night,  steal  to  my  pillow,  and 
bear  hence  the  paper  I  had  told  thee  would  be  there  ? 
Thy  slave  girl,  Zillah,  missed  thee  from  thy  couch,  and  saw 
thee  enter  there.  She  feared  to  follow,  but  none  other  came 
within  my  chamber,  and  this  mom  the  scroll  is  gone.  Now 
answer,  Zara !  Didst  thou  take  the  warrant,  and  where 
is  it  now  ? 
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Zaba.  Burnt  to  ashes,  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
I  have  never  stained  my  soul  with  falsehood,  and  I  wiU  not 
now.  Oh,  father!  I  have  loved  and  honoured  thee  through 
the  long  years  thou  hast  watched  above  me.  How  could 
I  love  on  when  thou  hadst  stained  with  blood  that  hand 
that  blessed  me  when  a  child,  how  honour  when  thou  hadst 
repaid  noble  deeds  wttk  death  ?  Forgive  me  that  I  plead 
for  those  thou  hast  doomed !  I  alone  am  guilty,— let  thine 
anger  fall  on  me ;  but,  father.  I  implore  thee,  leave  this 
evil  deed  undone.    [Kneels.] 

Ber.  Thou  canst  plead  well  for  thy  father's  and  thy 
country's  foe.  What  strange  fancy  hath  possessed  thee, 
Zara  ?  Thou  hast  never  wept,  tho'  many  a  Christian 
knight  hath  pined  and  died  within  these  walls ;  and  even 
now,  methinks,  thou  speakest  more  of  gratitude  than 
mercy,  and  seemest  strangely  earnest  for  the  English  lord 
who  did  thee  some  small  service  long  ago.  Speak,  Zara ! 
wouldst  thou  save  them  alt?  Were  I  to  grant  thee  all 
their  lives  save  his,  wouldst  thou  be  content  to  let 
kirn  die  ? 

Zara.  Nay,  father;  but  for  his  tender  care  thou 
wouldst  have  no  daughter  now  to  stand  before  thee, 
pleading  for  the  life  he  bravely  risked  in  saving  mine. 
Oh,  would  I  had  died  amid  the  forest  leaves  ere  I  had 
brought  such  woe  to  him,  and  lived  to  lose  my  father's 
love!    [Weeps.] 

Ber.  Listen,  Zara  !  Little  as  I  know  of  woman's  heart, 
I  have  learned  to  read  thine  own  ;  and  if  I  err  not,  thou  hast 
dared  to  love  this  stranger.  Ha  !  is  it  so  ?  Girl,  I  com- 
mand thee  to  ioi^et  that  love,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate  ! 

Zara.  Never !  I  will  not  forget  the  love  that  like  a 
bright  star  hath  come  to  cheer  my  lonely  heart.  I  will  »w^ 
forget  the  noble  friend,  who,  'mid  his  fiercest  foes,  could 
brave  all  dangers  to  restore  an  unknown  maiden  to  her 
home.  And  when  I  offered  liberty  (for  I  have  disobeyed 
and  dared  to  seek  his  cell),  he  would  not  break  the  word 
he  had  plighted,  father,  unto  thee.  He  bade  me  tempt 
him  not,  for  death  were  better  than  dishonour.  Ah,  canst 
thou  doom  him  to  a  felon's  death  ?  Then  do  it ;  and  the 
hour  that  sees  that  true  heart  cease  to  beat,  that  hour  thou 
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hast  lost  the  child  who  would  have  loved  and  clung  to  thee 
through  life. 

Bek.  Child,  thou  hast  moved  me  strangely.  I  would 
grant  thy  prayer,  but  thou  shalt  never  wed  one  of  that 
accursed  race.  I  bear  no  hate  to  the  young  lord,  save  that 
he  is  thy  country's  foe  ;  and  if  he  gains  his  freedom,  he  will 
win  thee  too.  By  Allah !  it  shall  never  be.  Yet,  listen, 
Zara !    If  I  grant  his  life  wilt  thou  ask  no  more  ? 

Zaka.  Tis  all  I  ask;  grant  me  but  this,  and  I  will 
give  thee  all  the  gratitude  and  love  this  poor  heart  can 
bestow. 

Ber.  Then  'tis  done.  Yet  hold  I  the  nrice  that  thou 
must  pay  for  this  dear  boon  is  large.  Thou  must  swear 
never  to  see  him  more;  must  banish  love,  nay,  even 
memory  of  that  fatal  hour  when  first  he  saw  and  saved 
thee.  If  thou  wilt  vow  to  wed  none  but  one  of  thine  own 
race,  his  life  and  liberty  are  thine  to  give.  Speak.  Zara  I 
Wilt  thou  do  all  this? 

Zara.  Oh,  ';  '..r,  father,  anything  but  this!  Pity, 
gratitude,  and  love  hath  bound  me  to  him,  and  the  fetters 
thou  hast  cast  around  him  are  not  stronger  than  the 
deep  affection  he  hath  wakened  in  my  heart.  Ah,  why  wilt 
thou  not  give  life  and  liberty  to  him,  and  joy  to  thy  child  ? 
I  will  not  take  the  vow. 

Ber.  Then  his  fate  is  sealed.  Thy  girl's  heart  is  too 
selfish  to  forego  its  own  joy  for  his  sake.  Thou  dost  not 
tove  enough  to  sacrifice  thy  happiness  to  vnn  his  freedom. 
I  had  thought  mox-e  nobly  of  thee.  Zara. 

Zara.  I  will  be  worthy  all  thou  mayst  have  thought 
me ;  but  thou  canst  little  know  the  desolation  thou  hast 
brought  me.  Thou  shalt  see  how  deeply  thou  hast  wronged 
me,  and  my  love.  I  will  bear  all,  suffer  all,  if  it  will  win  the 
life  and  liberty  of  him  I  love  so  deeply  and  so  well. 

Ber.  Would  to  Heaven  thou  hadst  never  seen  this 
English  stranger!  Again,  and  for  the  last  time,  Zara, 
I  ask  thee.  Wilt  thou  leave  the  captive  to  his  fate,  and  seek 
another  heart  to  love  ? 

Zara.  Never !  I  could  moiim  his  death  with  bitter 
tears ;  but  oh.  my  k)ve  is  worthy  a  deeper  sacrifice  !  He 
shall  never  suffer  one  sad  hour  if  I  may  spare  him,  and  never 
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know  that  Kberty  to  him  wfll  bring  such  lifelong  sorrow 
unto  me. 

Ber.    Then  thou  wUt  take  the  vow  I  bid  thee  ? 

Zaka.    I  will 

Ber.    Then  swear  by  all  thou  dost  hold  most  dear 
and  by  thy  mother's  spirit,  to  wed  one  only  of  thy  father's 
race ;  and  through  joy  and  sorrow,  thro'  youth  and  age 
to  keep  thy  vow  unbroken  until  death.  ' 

Zaha.  I  swear;  and  may  the  spirit  of  that  mother  look 
m  pity  on  the  child  whose  love  hath  made  her  Ufe  so  dark  a 
path  to  tread. 

Ber.    May  thou  find  comfort.  Zara !    I  would  have 
spared  thee  this,  but  now  it  cannot  be.    Yet  thy  reward 
shaD  well  repay  thee  for  thy  sacrifice.    The  English  knight 
18  tree,  and  thou  shalt  restore  him  unto  life  and  liberty 
May  Allah  bless  thee,  child  I  lExit  Bernardo! 

Zara.  Tis  over!  The  br^ht  dream  is  past.  Oh 
Ernest!  few  will  love  thee  as  I  have  done ;  few  suffer  for 
thee  all  that  I  so  gladly  bear ;  and  none  can  honour  thy 
true,  noble  heart  more  tenderly  than  she  whose  hard  lot  it 
B  to  part  from  thee  for  ever.  StiU  amid  my  blighted  hopes 
one  thought  can  brighten  my  deep  sorrow,~this  sacrifice 
but  renders  me  more  worthy  of  thee,  Ernest.  Now, 
farewell,  love ;  my  poor  heart  may  grieve  for  its  lost  ioy. 
and  look  for  comfort  but  in  Heaven. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  SEVENTH 
[The  ceU.    Ernest  chained.    Enter  Zara.] 

Zara.    My  tord,  I  seek  thee  with  glad  tidings. 

Ernest.  Why  so  pale,  dear  lady  ?  Let  no  care  for  me 
dim  thme  eye,  or  chase  the  roses  from  thy  cheek.  I  would 
not  barter  this  dark  cell  while  thou  art  here  for  a  monarch's 
fau-est  home. 

Zara.  Thou  wilt  gladly  leave  it  when  I  tell  thee  thy 
captivity  is  o'er,  and  I  am  here  to  set  thee  free.  I  have  won 
thy  h^berty,  and  thou  mayst  fly  with  honour  all  unstained ; 
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for  here  my  father  grants  thy  pardon,  and  now  bids 
thee  go. 

Ernest.  How  can  I  thank  thee  for  thy  tenderness  and 
pity ;  how  may  I  best  show  the  gratitude  I  owe  thee  for 
the  priceless  boon  of  freedom  thou  hast  this  day  given  ? 

Zara.  Nay.  spare  thy  thanks !  I  have  but  paid  the 
debt  I  owed  thee,  and  'tis  but  Ufe  for  life.  Now  haste  • 
for  ere  the  sunset  hour  thou  must  be  beyond  the  city  gatec  * 
and  on  thy  way  to  home  and  happiness  [takes  off  his  chains]. 
And  now,  brave  heart,  thou  art  free,  and  Zara's  task  is 
done  [turns  to  go]. 

Ernest.  Stay,  lady  f  thou  hast  loosed  the  chains  that 
bound  these  hands,  but  oh.  thou  hast  cast  a  stronger  one 
around  my  heart ;  and  with  my  Ub-'rty  comes  love,  and 
thoughts  of  thee,  thy  beauty,  tenderness,  and  all  thou  hast 
dbne  for  me.  Lady,  thou  hast  cast  away  my  fetters,  but 
I  am  captive  still  [he  kneels].  Ah.  listen,  Zara.  while  I  tell 
thee  of  the  love  that  like  a  sweet  flower  hath  blossomed  in 
this  dreary  ceU.  and  made  e'en  Uberty  less  precious  than  one 
word,  one  smile  from  thee. 

Zara.    I  may  not  listen,— 'tis  too  late,  and  'tis  a  sin  for 
me  to  hear  thee.    Ah.  ask  me  not  why,  but  hasten  hence 
and  leave  me  to  the  fate  thou  canst  not  lighten. 

Ernest.  Never !  I  wiU  not  leave  thee  till  I  have  won 
the  right  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  who  has  watched  so 
fearlessly  o'er  me.  TeU  me  aU.  and  let  me  share  thy 
sorrow,  Zara. 

Zara.    Ah.  no  !    It  cannot  be  !    Thou  canst  not  break 
my  solemn  vow.    Go !    leave  me !    Heaven  bless  thee 
and  farewell ! 

Ernest,  A  solemn  vow !  h  st  thou  bound  thyself 
to  win  my  freedom  ?  Then  never  wiU  I  leave  this  cell 
till  thou  hast  told  me  all.  I  swear  it,  and  I  will  keep  the 
oath. 

Zara.  Ernest,  I  implore  thee,  fly,  or  it  may  be  too  late. 
Thou  canst  not  help  me.  and  I  will  not  tell  thee.  Ah,  leave 
me  !  I  cannot  save  thee  if  thou  tarry  now. 

Ernest.  Never,  tiU  thou  hast  told  me  by  what  noble 
sacrifice  thou  hast  saved  this  worthless  life  of  mine.  Let  me 
free  thee  from  thy  sorrow,  Zara,  or  help  thee  bear  it.    Thou 
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hMt  won  my  pardon,  and  I  wiU  not  go  tm  thon  iMst  told  me 
how. 

Zama.  And  wat  thoo  promiae  to  go  hence  when  I  have 
toM  thee  all,  and  let  me  have  the  joy  of  knowing  thon  art 
safe  ? 

Ernest.  I  i«»  leave  thee,  Zara.  if  thou  canst  bid  me 
go.  Now  teU  me  all  thy  sorrow,  love,  and  let  me  share  it 
with  thee. 

Zara.  Ernest,  I  sought  to  save  thee ;  for  I  had  leaned 
to  love  the  noble  stranger  who  had  done  so  kind  a  deed  for 
me.  I  sought  to  win  my  father  back  to  gratitude.  I  wept 
and  sued  in  vain,— he  would  not  grant  thy  life,  the  boon 
for  which  I  prayed.  Alone  I  watched  above  thee,  and 
when  the  warrant  for  thy  death  was  sent,  I  took  it  from 
his  pillow  and  destroyed  it.  Thou  wast  safe.  My  f«»ther 
diarged  me  with  the  deed ;  and  when  I  told  hun  aU,  he 
bid  me  love  no  more,  and  teave  thee  to  thy  fate.  He  bid  me 
diow  how  strong  my  woman's  heart  could  be,  and  told  me 
if  I  yet  desired  thy  freedom,  I  might  win  it  if  I  took  a 
solemn  vow  to  wed  none  but  of  my  father's  race.  I  took 
the  vow,  and  thou  art  free.  Ah,  no  more  I— and  let  us  part 
while  yet  I  have  the  strength  to  say  farewell. 

Ernest.  And  is  it  yet  too  late  ?  Canst  thou  not  take 
back  the  vow,  and  yet  be  mine  ?  I  cannot  leave  thee  — 
rather  be  a  captive  here  tiU  thou  shalt  set  me  free.  Coilje, 
Zara.  fly  with  me,  and  leave  the  father  who  would  blight 
thy  hfe  to  satisfy  a  fierce  revenge.  Ah,  come  and  let  me 
wm  thee  back  to  love  and  happiness. 

Zara.  Ernest,  tempt  me  not.  By  that  sad  vow 
I  swore  by  aU  my  future  hopes,  and  by  my  dead  mother's 
spirit,  I  would  never  listen  to  thy  words  of  love.  And  stem 
and  cruel  though  my  father  be,  I  cannot  leave  him  now. 
Deep  and  bitter  though  this  sorrow  be,  'tis  nobfer  far  to  bear 
the  burden  than  to  cast  it  down  and  seek  in  idle  joys  to 
banish  penitence ;  for  thorns  would  lie  amid  the  flowers. 
FareweU !  Forget  me,  and  in  happy  England  find  some 
other  heart  to  gladden  with  thy  love.  Oh,  may  she  prove 
as  fond  and  faithful  as  thy  Moorish  Zara. 

Ernest.  I  wiU  plead  no  more,  nor  add  to  that  sad 
heart  another  sorrow.    I  wiD  be  worthy  such  true  tove. 
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and  though  we  meet  no  more  on  earth,  in  all  my  wanderings 
tweet  tender  thoughts  of  thee  ahaU  dwell  within  my  hejrt. 
I  wiU  bear  my  sorrow  as  a  brave  man  should.  The  life 
thou  hast  saved  and  brightened  by  thy  love  shaU  yet  be 
worthy  thee.  FareweU!  Biay  all  the  ble^ngs  a  devoted 
heart  can  give  rest  on  thee,  dearest.  Heaven  bless  thee 
and  grant  that  we  shall  meet  again.  [Exil 

Zara.  Gone,  gone,  for  ever !  Oh.  father,  couldst  thou 
know  the  deep  grief  and  despair  thy  cruelty  has  brought 
two  loving  hearts,  thou  wouMst  relent,  and  caU  them  back 
to  happiness.  Where  can  I  look  for  comfort  now? 
[Weeps].  I  will  seek  the  good  priest  who  hath  so  long 
watched  above  the  motherless  child.  I  must  find  rest  in 
some  kind  heart,  and  he  wiU  cheer,  and  teach  me  how  to 
•uffer  silently.    I  wiU  seek  old  Hernando's  celL 

[Exit  Zara. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE   EIGHTH 
[Cett  of  the  priest.    Hernando  reading.    Enter  Zara.] 

Zara.  Father,  I  have  come  for  help  and  counsel  Wilt 
thou  give  it  now  as  thou  hast  ever  done  to  her  who  comes  to 
team  of  thee  how  best  to  bear  a  sorrow  cheerfully  and  well  ? 

Her.  Speak  on,  dear  child.  I  know  thy  sorrow.  Thou 
hast  loved,  and  sacrificed  thy  own  Ufe's  joy  to  win  a  brave 
heart's  freedom.  Thou  hast  done  nobly  and  well  •  thy 
sorrow  will  but  render  thee  more  worthy  of  the  happiness 
thou  hast  so  truly  won. 

Zara.  No,  no ;  we  shall  never  meet  again  on  earth. 
Ah,  holy  father,  they  who  told  thee  of  my  love  for  one  who 
well  might  win  the  noblest  heart,  have  told  thee  but  the 
lightest  part  of  the  deep  grief  that  bears  me  down.  Listen 
to  me.  father,  and  then  give  me  comfort  if  thou  canst. 
To  win  my  lover's  freedom.  I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to 
wed  none  but  of  my  father's  race.  Ernest  came  from 
sunny  England,  and  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  Moorish  lord. 
Alas,  'tis  vain  to  hope  !  The  vow  is  given,  and  must  be 
kept. 
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Hi«.  Ay.Ztm.anditinaybekept;  butthttesadteMm 
wffl  change  to  sighs  of  joy  when  I  have  toM  thee  aU.  Then 
thou  wih  bless  the  vow  which  brings  thee  sorrow  now. 
♦n^  ^^/Pf^  I  Tell  me  what  joy  canst  thou  give 
J  ?!i*f  ,«^«'  like  mine  I  Give  me  not  too  much  hope ; 
for  If  It  fell,  despair  thou  canst  not  banish  wiU  cast  a  deeper 
gloom  o'er  this  poor  heart.    Now,  tell  me  aU. 

Hek.  Cahn  thyself,  poor  child ;  it  wiU  be  weU  with 
tnee,  and  thou  shak  yet  blossom  in  thy  loveliness  beside  the 
hwt  thou  hast  won.  I  will  tell  thee  the  true  tale  of  thv 
fan-  mother's  life.  She  toved  and  wed  a  stranger,  and  thiu 
won  the  hatred  of  her  Moorish  kindred,  who  sought  to  win 
h«-  for  their  prince's  bride.  And  when  she  fled  away 
with  hira  to  whom  her  true  heart's  love  was  given  they 

''S^i^'^/*?^*  ^**"  I»«*^  *^y  '•  ^  d^I*d 
?T*,*^-^w*'?>*^'"  P*™^<*  »>ra^^y  on  t»»e  fi«ld  of 
battle,  and  left  his  child  to  me.  I  stood  beside  thy  mother's 
ayiag  bed,  and  vowed  to  guard  her  babe  tiU  thou  wert 
safe  among  thy  Mooiish  kindred.  I  have  watched  thee 
wen.  and  thou  art  worthy  all  the  happiness  thy  true  heart 
hath  won.  Bernardo  of  Castile  is  but  thy  mother's  friend ; 
tby  father  was  an  English  lord,  and  thou  canst  keep  thy 
vow  and  yet  wed  the  brave  young  Englishman  who  hath 
won  thy  love. 

Zara.  Heaven  pardon  this  wild,  wilful  heart  that  should 
mourn  the  sorrow  sent,  when  such  deep  joy  as  this  is 
given.  Ah.  father,  how  can  I  best  thank  thee  for  the 
blessed  comfort  thou  hast  given  ? 

Her.    Thy  joy.  dear  child,  is  my  reward.    When  thou 

^  T  u^/^  ^"^  *^°"  ^°^^*'  ™y  ^^^  on  earth  is  done, 
and  I  shall  pass  away  with  happy  thoughts  of  the  sweet 
flower  that  bloomed  beside  the  old  man's  path  through  life 
auti  cheered  it  with  her  love.  Bless  thee,  my  Zara  and 
may  the  spint  of  thy  mother  watch  above  thee  in  the  happy 
home  thou  hast  gained  b^    hy  noble  sacrifice. 

Zaka  Oh,  father,  nu. .  he  joy  thy  words  have  brought 
me  brighten  thine  own  i.e  as  they  have  mine.  The 
blessmgs  of  a  happy  heart  be  on  thee.    FareweU.  father ! 

[Kneels,  kisses  his  hand.    ExiL 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE  NINTH 
{HaUinthecasUe.    Enter  Zkra.] 
jJl^^  a5*H"?  *f^^  *^®  ^^^^^  ^o^^  be  here  [takes  the 

Ernbst. 
Brave  and  true  unto  the  last  f    O  heart !   thou  nuivsf 

We  o^ErLTf^t  'r  *'°"  if*  "°»  »^W«  P^  S*S. 
ove  of  Ernest  L'Estrange.    Time  flies ;  this  night  the  citv 

f^lr ;  V  .  .  *'*f  •  ^'  *^k  Heaven  he  is  «o«  mv 
^v^  aS  T^""?' t^*  I  bore  him  as  a  child,  he  stu^ 
saved     and  I  wdl  cheer  and  comfort  him  now  that  the 

♦   v?lv    *'^*'  ^^y  ^^^  *bou  look  thus  on  me  ?    I  com^ 

s^  111  set!^'  ""^  ^"  "^^y  *^  '^^"l^^^^l  ^^  to-morrow's 

inf^K    ^u^  "°*  *°  '***'"''*  ™e-    I  know  all ;  and  the 
love  I  bore  thee  as  my  father  is  now  turned  to  pity  ^ 

BEr  GM  t  *""°f  ?r  "^  *^  ^^^*  betray  StU^' 
«ER.    Gu-1.  beware,  lest  thy  wild  foUy  anger  me  too  far  f 

zL"' T*  *'°",^  T'^  ^"  dared^7tell"hrt^? 
and^«.  Thou  woul^t  betray,  and  art  thyself  betrayed  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  him  whom  thou  hast  wronged  and 

anSTi'r  *r"'°"-°r'«  ^^^  thou  wouldst  be  no  m^. 
and  I  a  homeless  wanderer.    Here  I  read  the  scroU  and  s2 
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dishonoured,  and  betrayed  I    Where  find  a  friend  to  help 
me  now?    [Wtgps.] 

Zama.  Here.— in  the  child  who  clings  to  thee  through 
danger,  treachery,  and  death.  Trust  to  the  love  of  one 
whom  once  thou  loved,  and  who  still  longs  to  win  thee 
back  to  happiness  and  honour. 

BBS.  Nay,  child,  I  trust  thee  not.  I  have  deceived 
thee  and  blighted  all  thy  hopes  of  love.  Thou  canst  not 
care  for  the  dishonoured  traitor.  Go !  tell  my  guih  to 
those  I  would  this  night  deliver  up  to  death,  and  win  a 
deep  revenge  for  all  the  wrong  I  have  done  thee.  I  am  in 
thy  power  now. 

Zama  [taring  the  paper].  And  thus  do  I  use  it !  No 
eye  shall  ever  read  these  words  that  do  betray  thee ;  no 
tongue  call  down  dishonour  on  thy  head.  Thy  plot  is 
not  yet  known,  and  ere  to-night  the  gates  may  be  well 
guarded.  Thou  mayst  fly  in  safety,  and  none  ever  know 
the  stain  upon  thy  name.  Thou  whom  I  once  called  father, 
this  is  my  revenge.  I  know  all  the  wrong  thou  hast  done 
me,— the  false  vow  I  made  to  save  the  life  of  him  I  toved. 
Zara's  pity  and  forgiveness  are  thine,  freely  given ;  and 
her  prayer  Is  that  thou  mayst  find  happiness  in  some  fair 
land  where  only  gentle  thoughts  and  loving  memories  may 
be  thine. 

Ber.  Thou  hast  conquered,  Zara  ;  my  proud  heart  is 
won  by  thy  tender  pity  and  most  generous  pardon  to  one 
who  hath  so  deeply  vTonged  thee.  But  I  will  repay  the 
debt  I  owe  thee.  Thou  shalt  find  again  the  loving  father 
and  the  faithful  friend  of  thy  young  life.  Thou  shalt 
know  how  well  Bernardo  can  atone  for  all  the  sorrow  he 
hath  brought  thee. 

Zara.    And  I  will  be  again  thy  faithful  child. 

Ber.  Tis  well ;  and  now,  my  Zara,  ere  the  dawn  of 
another  day  we  must  be  far  beyond  the  city  gates.  Selim 
shall  guide  us,  and  once  free,  together  we  will  seek  another 
and  a  happier  home.  Courage,  my  child,  and  haste  thee. 
I  will  prepare  all  for  our  flight.  Remember,  when  the 
turret  bell  strikes  seven,  we  meet  again. 

[Embraces  Zara,  and  exit. 

Zara.    Farewell !  I  will  not  fail  thee.    Love.  joy.  and 
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^.rfL!^.l  }^'^'y  »*">  «L"»i«.    Oh.  Emert. 


Wottldrt 
Ah,  wIm 


couWgt  Y""*. "-'  ■«»  »ny  own  xrue  Zara  now  I 
thon  could  Md  me !    [Enter  Ernest  disguiied  ] 
comes?    A  stranger.    Speak!  thine  errawl ! 
Ernest  [*«««/i«j.  ^^,«,/,  «  ^^^tfj    ^    g^^^j^  ,^^ 

without  the  gates  did  bid  me  seek  thee  wrth  this  3 
May  It  please  thee.  read. 
Zara  [opens  and  reads]. 

♦hi^f  ^'T^^J^  '"*y**  *™"*  *•»«  meMenger.  He  will  iMd 
i?S^u"n'?'&*"  °"*  "'^^  *"^  '°^  «»-•  ^»*y  notrSai^r 

Thine.  Ernest. 

Ah.  ho-e!  sonearmef    Hope  springs  anew  within  my 

H^„  ?*••  }  "^^^  *°-  "o"^»«».  friendless  no  more ! 
Happy  Zara!  joy  now  awaits  thee.  Yet  stay!-mv 
prom^e  to  Bernardo!  I  cannot  leave  him  thus  in  danger, 
and  alone.    What  shall!  do?    Oh.  Ernest,  where  art  thou 

Ernest  [ikrawing  off  disguise,  and  kneeling  before  her]. 

^^'  TT^^"-  ^'"^  **  ^^y  *««*•  t«  off*'  thee  a  true 
hearts  fond  devotion.  To  thee  I  owe  Ufe.  liberty,  and 
happiness.  Ah  let  me  thus  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude. 
Thy  love  Shalt  be  my  bright  reward  ;  my  heart  thy  refuge 
from  all  danger  now.    Wilt  thou  not  trust  me  ? 

♦v.^f^'.t.^"J®**'  ^'^^^  knowest  my  heart  is  thine,  and 
that  to  thee  I  trust  with  joy  my  life  and  happiness.  No 
vow  stands  now  between  us.    I  am  thine 

t.^^'^Tu  u^*"  ^*  "^  ^^'^o^-    All  is  prepared ;    thy 
father  shall  be  saved.    This  night  sliall  see  usVn  our  way 
to  liberty  ;  and  in  a  fairer  land  we  may  forget  the  danger 
sorrow  and  captivity  that  have  been  ours.    Come,  dearest.' 
let  me  lead  thee. 

Zara.    I  come  ;    and.  Ernest,  'mid  the  joy  and  bright 

*^^K°!u^  ^^^'  ^^  "*  ^*  ^°'"««*  ^^  «>^o«^  and  sacrifice 
that  hath  won  for  us  this  happiness ;  and  mayst  thou  ne'er 
regret  the  hour  that  gave  to  thee  the  love  of  the  Moorish 
niaiden,  Zara. 
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make,  2uo 
Doit'*)  House,  How  to  make  a, 

196 
Doruthv  ;'T\   .-.• 
D'o>le\      ,.  .ti.    i     .itle    Border, 

Df. -.:;.-,  ■>■'. 

Dra\v'  V-     r     .11,  •  jltx,  279 
Drinwj,  <;  '\  »o  make.    (Thirty- 
thre*.  r  <.:^a\  324 


Easter  Eggs,  230 
Edging,  Crocheted,  254 
Emt»ocation    for    Sprains   and 

Rheumatism,  278 
Embroidery  Stitches,  264,  265 

266 


Fan,  How  to  make  a,  235 
Fern  Basket,  319 
Filter,  How  to  make  a,  374 
Fires,  Coloured,  267 


437 


438 


INDEX 


Ftewen,  Cut,  How  to  pmerve. 

370 
Portniie-telUiiff,  183 
Fnrnitan fwDoU's Houae,  aoo 
Furniture  made  from  post-canb, 

207 

0 

GMnes,  Indoor  (forty-three),  288 

Gardening,  91 

GlMs,  To  write  on,  283 

GJoves  Kid,  How  to  clean,  277 

Glue,  How  to  make,  280 

Golf  Hints,  60 

Golf  Jersey,  How  to  wash  a,  277 

Grangerising  fully  explained.  281 

Gum,  How  to  make,  281 

B 

Hammock  made  from  a  Barrel 

215 
Handkerehief  Sachet,  229 
Hanger,  Scented,  223 
Harp,  An  ^olian,  214 
Ha^in  Holder,  223 
Hat  Pins,  Fancy,  224 
Health  Salts,  278 
Hectf^raph,  How  to  make  a 

272  ' 

Hockey,  i 

HoUy  Benries,  To  preserve,  277 
Hop  Scotch,  60 
Horse-shoe  Pen  Rack,  221 


Unwed  Poultice,  278 
uaaeed  Tea,  279 


5J«»roni  Necklace,  223 
J«f»«ines,  How  to  bind,  207 
Magic  Pens,  273  ^ 

Marionettes,  188 
May-pole  Dancing,  63 
Melon  Seeds,  Articles  made  from. 
202  ' 

Morris  Dancing,  68 
Mustard  Plasters,  278 

M 

Net-maldng,  210 
Netting,  237 


Oil  for  Bums  and  Scalds,  278 
OOa,  Painting  in,  120  a^j 
Opera  Bag,  How  to  make  an^24 


Insertion,  Crocheted,  234 
Insertion,  Knitted,  234 


Jersey,  Golf,  How  to  wash  a,  277 


Knitting,  233 


K 


Lace,  Knitted,  233 

Lamp  Shade,  232 

Lavender  Cones,  269 

Lawn  Tennis,  12 

Leaves,    Printing   from,    in   oil 

colour,  136 
Leaves,  Skeleton,  273 
Letter  Rack,  230 


Paste,  How  to  make,  210.  270 
Punting,  106  •        »    /s* 

Palmisfary,  174 

PM»fhute,  How  to  make  a,  283 
Patchwork  Quilts,  260 
Pegs,  Pugilistic  Clothes,  193 
Pencil  Drawings,  To  fix,  279 
^nholder  and  Pen-wiper,  228 
Pen  Rack  from  Horse-shoe.  221 
Pens,  Magic,  275 
Pincushion   and    Trinket    Box 
223  ' 

Pincushion    Cover,     Washable 

nncushion  for  the  Pocket,  229 
Pincushion,  Four-leaved  Shc-c 

rock,  223 
Pincushion,  Heart-shaped.  -    t 
Pith  Beads,  224 

Plays  for  the  Home  Theatre,  iso 
Pocket  Pincushion,  229 
Pot-pourri,  268 
Poultice,  Linseed,  278 
Pugilistic  Clothes  Peg,  an  amus- 

»ng  toy,  193 
Purse,  Crocheted,  253 
Pyrography,  134 


INDEX 


499 


lit,  259 

lit  Down,  An  Imitation,  36» 

llts,  Patchwork,  ate 


Rack  for  Letters,  330 
BMOa.  Work,  216 
RheumatiBm,  Embrocation  for, 

■178 
Rice  Glue,  380 
Rowing,  ^ 


Sachet  for  Handkerchiefs,  339 
Sachets,  Scent  I\>wder  for,  377 
Salts.  Health,  278 
Sandbags,  Use  of  in  Skkness, 

378 
Sandwich  Bag,  335 
S-«lds,  Oa  for,  378 
Sc  ^t  Powder  for  Sachets,  377 
Scnlling,  58 

Seaweed,  To  Preserve,  268 
Secret  Writing,  376 
Sewing,  355 
Shawl,  Knitted,  233 
Si^k  Fabrics,  To  clean,  277 
Silkworms,  171 
Skeleton  Leaves,  275 
Sketching,  98 
Sleeve  Protector,  230 
Slipper  Bags,  357 
Sliraers,  Knitted,  234 
Sou  Blanket,  Knitted,  335 


Sprains,  Embrocation  for,  378 
Stencilling,  123 
Stoves,  Wkkless,  89 
Sweets,  How  to  make  (eighty-six 

recipes),  305 
Swimming,  54 


Tambourine  Calendar,  339 
Tan,  To,  a  Tennis  Net,  279 
Tennis  Net,  To  Tan  a,  279 
Tents,  How  to  make,  84 
Theatre,  The  Home,  335 
Tidy  for  the  Bedroom,  237 
Trinket    Box   and    Fincushfon, 
333 

V 

Vest  for  a  Baby,  Knitted,  336 
Vest  for  a  Child,  Knitted,  235^ 
Violin,  How  to  take  care  of^a, 

W 

Walk  Gracefully,  To,  277 
Water  Cotours,  Fainting  with, 

106 
Window  Box  for  Fkmers,  95 
Woollen  Fabrics,  To  clean,  277 
Work-bags,  255,  256 
Writing    Board,    to    hold    all 

necessaries  for  writing,  224 
Writtag,  Secret,  276 


Zebra  Finches  as  pets,  163 
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